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CShe Grist Mill of Cfather 


HE oldest ruins of a grist 

mill on the Pacific Coast are 

being preserved at Santa 

Barbara as part of the Mis- 

sion property from which the 
city takes its name. It is true that not 
a great deal remains of the old mill, only an old wall 
or so, but what there is, is of such a character that 
it-is easy .to visualize how the establishment was op- 
erated. 

One has only to study the accompanying illustra- 
tions to obtain an idea of how the Mission padres and 
their Indians more than a century ago went about the 
reduction of grain to flour. One picture shows a 
reservoir to the left, across which are seen the old 
Mission towers. The piece of stone wall just below 
was part of the old mill. 

Historians have failed to emphasize the genius of 
Father Antonio Ripoll, who built the reservoir and 
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mill, as well as the old Mission, between the years 1815 
and 1820. He designed and supervised all this work. 
Construction of the reservoir and mill was undertaken 
at the time the Mission was being rebuilt, that structure 
having been entirely destroyed by an earthquake in 
1812, The Mission was notable for its two Moorish 
towers, and for its church fagade in the Greek style 
of architecture, with six Ionic capitals and columns 
in bold relief. 

The Santa Barbara Mission was founded in 1786. 
Two structures preceded the present building. During 
the early period of the Mission’s existence no more 
than two missionaries were ever stationed there, but at 


the height of its prosperity additional 
clerical workers were required, for the 
Indian population was more than 1,000, 
About 4,000 bus of grain were produced 
annually by these aboriginals. 

After the second Mission building 
was destroyed Father Ripoll was sent to Santa Barbara 
from one of the other missions. He was a compara- 
tively young man at the time, a native of Palma, Isle 
of Majorca, in the Mediterranean. He was very 
enterprising and soon had the Indians at work, al- 
though not a scratch of paper has been found to indi- 
cate whether he prepared any set design for even a 
part of his extensive undertaking. 

There had previously been constructed a larger 
reservoir, a part of which is shown just below the mill 
ruins. This was built in 1806, to serve the Mission, 
as well as to convey water to the Presidio, then located 
about a mile away, but which has long since disap- 
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Upper Reservoir (Left), Santa Barbara Mission and Wall of the Old Mill (Right) 
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peared. It served as the nucleus for 
the present city of Santa Barbara. 
The reservoir is 110 feet square and 
seven feet deep, and is still in perfect 
condition; in fact, all water used by 
the city passes through it, a new mu- 
nicipal supply, however, having been 
developed in late years across the near- 
by range. 

The earlier Mission fathers had a 
comparatively small dam built in the 
mountains about three miles away. The 
water was conveyed from there through 
a small open aqueduct, about nine 
inches wide and of the same depth. 
This was made use of by Father Ripoll 
when he came to build his mill. First 
he had the upper reservoir constructed. 
The masonry is still solid, although it 
has been in disuse at least 80 years. 
It is an irregular hexagon, about 30 
feet across and 15 feet deep. 

The mill itself is well described in a 
paper among the many found in the 
archives of the Santa Barbara Mission. 
It was in March, 1827, that the French 
navigator, A. Duhaut-Cilly, landed in 
Santa Barbara, and he left his impres- 
sions of all he saw in a well-written 
document. This was. in Italian, and 
the following translation relates to the 
mill: 

“A project that engaged his (Father 
Ripoll’s) entire thought was a water 
mill which he was erecting at the foot 
of a hill at the right of the Mission. 
The water, conducted for about two 
leagues through a canal excavated as 
the mountains permitted, was to fall 
from an altitude of some 20 feet upon 
the shafts of the wheels. It did not 
fall perpendicularly, but at an angle 
of about 35 degrees, because the wheel was not per- 
pendicular, but horizontal. It was in the shape of a 
complete circle, on the rim of which were disposed 
like beams certain forms resembling large spoons a 
little concave, and these the water had to push forward 
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Opening in the Reservoir Wall Through Which Water Was Conveyed to the Mill Wheel 


successively. At first sight I wondered why the padre, 
a man of good judgment, had preferred the inclined 
fall, whereas he could have had a more powerful 
momentum by digging away the hill. Without being 
familiar with hydraulics, I believed there was less 


The Santa Ynez Range, Seen from the Site of the Old Filter 
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motive power in proportion as the in- 
cline receded from the vertical. Then 
I noticed that whatever motive power 
the machine lost at first, so much the 
more did it gain by avoiding the shift- 
ing movement of the power wheel and 
of the grinder, because the revolving 
grinder was attached to the shaft of 
the wheel. 

“Another objection can be made to 
the velocity of the wheel. In his sys- 
tem the speed of the wheel and of the 
mill is equal, while according to the 
method common amongst us, the mill 
is geared higher. As to the rest, since 
the workmen of Padre Antonio were 
but little skilled in mechanics, he 
avoided many imperfections by the 
simplicity of his contrivance; nor did 
I doubt at all that his idea would work 
well. Still, I called his attention to 
the fact that the quality of the rock 
which he used for his grinding stones 
was not advisable, since both stones 
were of the same piece, and therefore 
of the same hardness, and would be- 
come smooth too soon.” 

When Mexico, in 1828, expelled all 
Spaniards, clergy included, Father 
Ripoll returned to Palma. 

There are other remains in Califor- 
nia of early flour milling enterprise, 
though none with more interest than 
Father Ripoll’s. It was found not long 
ago that the walls of one of the pio- 
neer California mills were still stand- 
ing on the bank of the Los Gatos 
Creek, in Santa Clara County. In this 
region there are today the remains of 
a number of small mills dating from 
the fifties and sixties, and a few of 
these mills are still turning out flour 
in small quantities. In the San Joaquin valley one 
of the oldest mills of the state was in operation until 
recent years. This was the Stanislaus mill at Oakdale, 
established in 1853 at Knight’s Ferry, and later moved 
to Oakdale. 
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“T see,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, ““where some feller says 
the way for the millers to clean up the bak- 
ers who are tryin’ to join up into one gang 
is to form a combine of mills an’ start a fight. 
Well, I don’t know but what mebby the idea 
is first rate, but what gravels me is that ef 
ever a trust bought me out the first dang 
== thing it'd do would be to close down 


| l C this mill on account of it’s not 
i y fe bein efficient and all 
| >| 4s around no good. 
NConsiderin’ how 
»that’d hurt my 
natural human 
feelin’s, I kind 
of got the idea that 
ef any millin’ octopus 

-[f comes around tryin’ to 
tt slick me into sellin’ out for my 

s) own good, I'd up an’ tell ’em I allowed 
METI was right obliged for bein’ thought 
II\\of but so far’s I was concerned they e'd 
‘jes’ leave me out and no harm done.” 
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B. W. MARR FOR CHAIRMAN 

HE nomination of B. W. Marr, of Columbus, Ohio, 

for chairman of its board of directors is a good 
augury for the continued advancement in trade con- 
fidence of the reorganized Millers’ National Federa- 
tion. Although it had so much good material from 
which to make choice that it could not well have made 
a mistake, the special nominating committee is entitled 
to credit for the wisdom of its selection. 

As things go in milling, Mr. Marr is to be regarded 
as one of the newer generation, his connection with the 
industry dating only from 1908. Prior to that time 
he had been engaged in manufacturing. Conditions 
arose which led to his disposing of his active business 
interests, and he planned an extended vacation. A 
chance meeting resulted in his almost immediately be- 
coming associated with the Gwinn company. 

Mr. Marr always has been much interested in asso- 
ciational work and has given generously of his time 
and ability to public service, not only in his milling 
activities but in civic affairs of his own city. He has 
long been a leader in the counsels of Ohio millers, and 
his interest in and great loyalty to the Federation is 
attested by the fact that he rarely misses a meeting of 
that organization. On numerous occasions his clear 
thinking, expressed in frank, friendly and straightfor- 
ward fashion, has served to point the way to intelligent 
action, sometimes through a maze of conflicting views. 

It is perhaps worth while to note that in the selec- 
tion of Mr. Marr to succeed Mr. Blish, a soft winter 
wheat miller will follow a soft winter wheat miller as 
head of the Federation. Nothing could better demon- 
strate the wholesomeness of the new order. Sectional 
interests have no place in the organization, and suc- 
cessive chairmen from the same state, or even the same 
city, will be welcome, so long as they have the mind 
and the will best to serve the whole industry. 





BIG BUYING NO CRIME 
HERE are indications in some quarters that oppo- 
sition to the “coast to coast” bakery absorption 
plans of the Continental Baking Corporation is being 
made the opportunity for a general campaign of antag- 
onism to all great trade units, including not only 
bakers but chain stores and other large buyers of flour. 
This is, of course, pointless propaganda with no 
excuse whatever. There is no more reason to inveigh 
against a big baker or a great store company than 
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there is against a large flour mill. The day is one of 
strong units in commerce: A substantial proportion 
of them are the results of natural growth, the triumph 
of good management over poor, a true reflection of 
the advantages of efficiency, enterprise and the ability 
to command the services of men and money. 

The case against the supermerger of bakers is not 
an indictment of the legitimacy of what is called big 
business. It rests only against the more than Napole- 
onic plans of promoters who have capitalized their 
corporate entity at a sum practically equal to the en- 
tire investment in the baking industry, who make no 
pretense of more than mere stock trading enterprise, 
who boast of what they propose to do with their huge 
buying power, and who give no thought and make no 
promise to the public welfare. 

There assuredly is no danger in normal expansion 
of concerns, save, perhaps, to flour milling; and if it 
is proved that big bakers serve the public interest, 
millers will have to take care of themselves or be 
sacrificed in the interest of the greater good.’ This 
applies equally to chain store systems, which, if they 
accomplish economy of distribution and gain title to 
live on their own merit, can only be regarded as serving 
the public. What effect they may have on other retail 
competition or upon the business of those from whom 
they buy is necessarily incidental. 

That which is to be opposed in the bakery super- 
merger is not size, but size in its relationship to the 
industry as a whole, in connection with the means of 
its attainment and in association with the purpose 
evident in its creation. Huge business units can hon- 
estly contribute to industrial and the general welfare, 
or they can be the creation of a Frankenstein, des- 
tined to their own and others’ destruction. 





A WISELY ADMINISTERED LAW 
OMMENTING on a recent editorial on the subject 
of the value to the farmer of trading in grain 

futures, Mr. Rollin E. Smith, acting in charge of the 
Grain Futures Administration, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, defends the administration against 
any desire to curtail normal trading in futures. Re- 
ferring to his interpretation of the position of this 
publication, Mr. Smith writes: 

“The point is that during the past two years occa- 
sional comments, like the foregoing, have been made in 
the Miller. I think that, whether casually or not, the 
intention has been to indicate that those back of the 
grain futures act, and particularly those in charge of 
administration of the act, have desired to curb, if 
not entirely to stop, such trading. If this has been 
the point in mind of the writer of the editorials, he 
has been entirely wrong. 

“On the other hand, if such hints are made unin- 
tentionally, then the writer should correct his vision. 
So far as I know, nobody in the Department of Agri- 
culture has any desire to stop or even to curtail trading 
in the grain futures markets. There are those, of 
course, who are not in favor of excessive speculation, 
and I think The Northwestern Miller’s long record is 
on that side of the question.” 

Mr. Smith’s letter is welcome, because it offers op- 
portunity to correct a misinterpretation of The North- 
western Miller’s views which clearly exists in his mind. 
In whatever references it has made to “people who 
have been trying to stop trading in futures,” it has at 
no time referred to the Grain Futures Administration 
or to any other department of the government. Its 
allusions were solely to those who, about the time of 
the passage of the Capper-Tincher bill and intermit- 
tently since then, have urged the abolition of future 
trading and dissolution of the grain exchanges as a 
measure to help the farmer. 

Had these misguided enthusiasts had their way there 
would have been, instead of the present moderate and 
wisely administered law, a bill wholly destructive of 
the long-established machinery for grain marketing and 
a subsequent period of confusion during which the 
farmer, more than any one else, would have suffered 
loss. As to the present supervision, there may remain 
doubt of its necessity or value, but this doubt does 
not extend to those who have had charge of the law’s 
administration. Their attitude has been wisely helpful, 
and they are entitled to every credit for adapting what 
might have been destructive legislation to the sound 
needs of the trade. 
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FAVORS AN EXPORT CONTRACT 

HE NORTHWESTERN MILLER welcomes the 

opportunity to give publicity to a formal com- 
munication from the Netherlands Association of Flour 
Importers requesting that American millers give early 
attention to the preparation of a form of export sales 
contract interpreting the terms usually accepted as 
governing sales and providing insurance against the 
misunderstandings which now occasionally occur. The 
action of the Netherlands association in asking mill- 
ers to prepare the form of contract rather than to 
prepare one of its own for their acceptance is a cour- 
tesy calculated to give its request additional force. 

It is and has long been greatly to the credit of 
both millers and their agents and customers abroad 
that each year a trade in flour amounting to scores of 
millions of dollars is done with disputes and dis- 
agreements infrequent although almost wholly unpro- 
vided against. Aside from the brief summary of trade 
custom incorporated in the Riverside Code, now little 
used in transactions with the Continent, and the gen- 
erally accepted application of the clauses of the Lon- 
don Flour Contract, there is no code governing export 
transactions. 

It is obvious that a contract in the form of a 
summary of the conditions governing each sale would 
give insurance against even those few disputes which 
now and then arise. Such a contract necessarily should 
be based on the interpretation of standard American 
export practice, adopted in 1919, and should in all 
other respects interpret the present custom rather than 
undertake to set up a new system. 

Above all else, millers should not undertake to 
make the requested contract self-serving. On the con- 
trary, it should be as liberal as possible in its terms 
consistent with safeguarding the seller’s interest, and 
should, so far as it may be accomplished, be adapted 
to the laws and trade customs of all importing coun- 
tries. This will not be difficult if its terms are limited 
to the most necessary points of agreement. The prob- 
lem is a broad one, and attempt to solve it, which 
properly should be undertaken by the Federation’s ex- 
port committee, should be approached in a broadly 
constructive spirit. 

Meanwhile, millers who, because of new factors in 
shipping and reimbursement customs, have attempted 
to impose upon their connections “jug-handled” con- 
tracts, should refrain from further efforts. Likewise, 
local associations of importers should not attempt to 
impose new rules and customs upon millers. Until a 
general form of contract is-agreed upon, the broad 
principles of past practice and the applicability of the 
London rules should not be disturbed through indi- 
vidual and local efforts to emend them. 





THE PRECISE TRUTH 

LSEWHERE in this issue appears a letter from 

a world authority on foods, whose wish that his 
name be withheld is respected, recalling The North- 
western Miller to the technical facts in its always 
pleasant task of presenting the virtues of flour and 
bread as food. The author of the communication is a 
sincere and always valuable friend of white flour, so 
that his criticism is constructive. 

In the article to which he refers four reasons were 
named in argument for increased consumption of 
bread: that, in proportion to its cost, it is the most 
nourishing single food obfainable; that it is the most 
convenient and adaptable form of food; that it is the 
only food which everybody can readily digest; that it 
is one of the few foods which everybody likes. 

It is with the second and third of these items that 
fault is found. Considered technically and separating 
these two reasons from the context, the fault must 
be admitted and The Northwestern Miller stands cor- 
rected. The correction is, however, technical, for, while 
sugar may be cheaper in calory cost, it is hardly to be 
regarded as in itself a food. As to digestibility, surely 
there are many near-normal persons who can eat and 
readily digest bread, but to whom meat and potatoes 
are largely or wholly forbidden. 

Nevertheless, correction of the technically errone- 
ous statement is sound and merited. Furthermore, it 
carries the lesson that, with so much which may be 
said with entire truth by exponents of flour, there is no 
need to trespass even slightly beyond the line of exact 
statement. Bread, considering all the factors of its 
food value and cost, stands unchallenged. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Jan, 26 Jan. 27 
Jan. 31 Jan. 24 1924 


Minneapolis ...236,035 224,139 230,310 255,915 








Bt. FAG cco vsve 8,827 12,742 10,668 12,461 
Duluth-Superior 20,510 22,090 13,535 24,32 
Milwaukee . 6,900 6,800 4,000 1,150 

Totals .......272,272 265,771 258,513 293,850 


Outside mills*..197,228 236,599 238,840 181,115 


Ag’ gate spre. . 469,500 502,370 497,353 474,965 











St. Louis ...... 29,100 25,100 36,600 43,000 
St. Louist ..... 41,200 44,700 38,900 35,800 
Buffalo ........235,344 193,500 117,312 114,285 
Chicago ....... 38,000 38,000 37,000 18,000 
Kansas City....127,400 120,045 112,056 81,660 


Kansas Cityt...381,;897 365,842 328,770 295,035 


Omaha .......- 22,142 22,557 19,111 18,305 
St. Joseph ..... 47,188 46,970 35,385 21,903 
Salina ..cccsees 32,710 29,668 18,136 25,055 
Wichita ....... 40,079 36,306 37,181 38,823 
WONEEO ccccces 29,000 37,500 30,600 23,600 
Toledof ....... 92,188 81,896 79,532 60,705 
Indianapolis ... 12,769 13,735 9,268 11,840 


Nashville*® .... ««.+- 125,551 117,086 105,150 


Portland, Oreg. 40,788 44,074 59,380 39,910 
BEE. a a63.55's 23,202 27.304 41,943 45,110 
TACOMA .cccces 15,074 13,307 34,980 37,085 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Jan. 26 Jan. 27 





Jan, 31 Jan. 24 1924 1923 

Minneapolis ...... 42 40 41 45 
Bt. Pal cccccecces 40 58 43 53 
Duluth-Superior .. 65 60 37 66 
Milwaukee ........ 58 57 34 7 
Outside mills* .... 61 64 59 54 
Average spring.. 49 50 48 49 
St. Liowis ...cccvee 45 39 57 85 
BE, BOMIT cn cccess 47 61 45 46 
PEED cccesscccss OS 81 70 69 
Chicago ..... Ten | 95 92 45 
Kansas City ...... 85 80 74 62 
Kansas Cityt ..... 69 66 64 57 
Omahe ..o.e.--. ’ 82 76 79 
St. Joseph ........ 99 74 46 
Salina .... 65 45 54 
Wichita .. 55 57 60 
Toledo 78 67 50 
:.... SAO 68 66 48 
Indianapolis .. 64 69 46 52 
Nashville*® ....... .. 78 56 56 
Portland, Oregon.. 65 71 95 70 
BeEattle ..cccsccees 44 52 79 85 
TACOMG ....00000. 26 23 61 65 
TOCtAls 2 ccccscces 67 68 66 61 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo, 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


BAKERS OF KANSAS CITY 
ABANDON COUPON PLAN 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—lIt is currently reported that 
Kansas City bakers have agreed to 
abandon all schemes of distributing 
coupons and giving away free bread. 
For several months trade here has been 
disturbed by the coupon distribution 
scheme inaugurated by the Campbell 
Baking Co. and subsequently followed 
by the use of other devices by competing 
bakers. The advance in flour cost is 
regarded as largely responsible for this 
improvement in trade practice. 


Harvey E. Yantis. 


RIPPON NAMED SECRETARY 
OF ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE 


St. Louis, Mo.—Charles Rippon, traf- 
fic commissioner of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, for the past 13 years, 
has, in addition to this office, assumed 
that of secretary of the exchange. On 
Feb. 2 he became the successor of 
Eugene Smith, who had asked to be re- 
lieved from the secretaryship because of 
ill health. 

Mr. Rippon is one of. the best-known 
traffic officials of the country. Prior to 
his association with the exchange he was 
engaged in railroad traffic service for 
20 years. Just recently he finished serv- 
ing a two-year term as president of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, an 
association comprising traffic represen- 
tatives of 1,000 commercial organizations 
and individual shippers. 

In connection with the traffic work of 
the exchange, Mr. Costello, who has been 
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in the traffic department for eight years, 
has been promoted to assistant traffic 
commissioner. Prior to his connection 
with the St. Louis Exchange Mr. Cos- 
tello had been engaged in traffic work 
with the Memphis Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 

Mr. Rippon becomes the third secre- 
tary of the Merchants’ Exchange, the 
oldest organization of its kind in the 
United States. George H. Morgan was 
the first secretary, starting his work in 
1865 and continuing for nearly 47 years. 
Mr. Smith bécame assistant secretary in 
1906, and on the death of Mr. Morgan 
in 1911 he was named secretary and 
building manager, which positions he has 
held ever since. In resigning from the 
secretaryship Mr. Smith will not leave 
the exchange, however, as he will con- 
tinue in the position of building man- 
ager. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





SMALL BAKERS TROUBLED 
BY HIGH COST OF FLOUR 


Puitapetpuia, Pa.—In consequence of 
the present high cost of flour the situa- 
tion facing 1,100 small bakers here is 
becoming serious unless there shall be 
an advance in the price of bread, and 
this condition has prompted the follow- 
ing statement from the flour committee 
of the Commercial Exchange: 

“At the present high price of flour, 
representing an increase of approximate- 
ly $5 bbl over the price of six months 


ago, baking establishments are facing a 
serious loss on every barrel of flour 
made into bread. Due to this loss, which 
cannot possibly be sustained by the 
smaller establishments without inevitable 
business ruin, a strong sentiment exists 
among the trade that present conditions 
justify an increase in the price of bread 
products; otherwise, these establishments 
will be compelled to abandon their busi- 
ness. The committee believes this would 
be a serious blow to these bakers as 
well as to the public. Already the price 
of bread has been increased in several 
near-by communities, particularly Allen- 
town, Pottstown and other small cities 
of the state, this step having been taken 
to save the bakers from financial ruin. 
“At present prices of wheat, which 
are likely to continue during the crop 
year, flour will remain at extremely high 
figures. The only hope for a continua- 
tion in business for the bakeries affected 
is an increase in the price of bread prod- 
ucts.” Samue S. Daniets. 


NEW YORK BAKERS ELECT OFFICERS 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The New York 
Bakers’ Club meeting at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel elected Fred H. Frazier, 
General Baking Co., president; A. G. 
Bixler, National Biscuit Co., vice presi- 
dent; Daniel P. Woolley, The Fleisch- 
mann Co., treasurer, and Frank A. Lyon 
executive secretary. 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 








The cotton crop of Russia for 1924 
is estimated at 397,000 478-lb bales of 
lint cotton. 
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Lonpvon, Enc., Feb. 3.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The market is very dull, with for- 
ward buying at a standstill owing to 
prohibitive prices, and the principal 
business consisting of resales. Mills of- 
fer Canadian top patents at 62@63s 
($10.39@10.56 bbl), export patents at 
60s ($10.06 bbl), Minnesota patents from 
58s 6d ($9.81 bbl) upwards, and Kansas 
exports at 58s 6d (#9.81 bbl), all c.i-f., 
February. Resellers offer Australians 
at 52s ($8.72 bbl), c.i.f. Shippers’ ask- 
ing prices are higher. Home _ milled 
straight run is equal to 54s ($9.05 bbl), 
cif. C. F. G. Rarkes. 





GRAIN FUTURES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan May July May July 
Misecane 205 172% 198% 196% 
BOsscces 203% 171% 197% 196% 
ere 203% 171% 198% 197% 
Bhwcands 202% 170% 196% 197% 
Feb May July May July 
Sieh aees 199% 168% 192% 190% 
Beweeass 198 168 189% 187% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Jan May July May July 
eae 194 163% 203% 169% 
BPeccece 193% 162% 202% 168% 
ern 193% 162% 202% 168% 
31.. 1925 161% 201% 168% 
Feb May July May July 
Se 189% 159% 198 % 165% 
3 187 157% 196% 164% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Jan. ay July May July 
Sere 219% 218% 198% 195 
BO. .00e 214% 213 198% 194% 
SO. cece 216% 214% 199% 194% 
Dheccsce 214% 212% 198 196 
Feb May July May July 
POTEET 208% 205% 194% 193% 
ig ean 207% 204% 192% 188 
CORN 
Kansas City 
May July 
124% 126% 
127% 129% 
127% 129% 
127% 129% 
May July 
127 129% 
127% 129% 
Minneapolis 
May July 
56% 58 
58% 60 
58% 60% 
58% 60% 
Feb May July May July 
PSC re 64% 644 58% 60% 
Daan tars 63% 64% 68% 59% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan May July May July 
PEPE 180% 157% 169% 155% 
ere 179% 156 168% 154% 
BOvccces 180% 156% 169% 154% 
Bekewesa 179% 155% 168% 153 
Feb May July May July 
2.. 177% 153 165% 150% 
Denese 173% 151% 163% 148% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Jan. Jan, May Jan. May 
eae 321 325 320 322% 
eer 319% 323% 319 321% 
BO. cecce 324 329 323 326% 
aa 328% 322 325% 
Feb Feb, May Feb. May 
ie pak0e% 321 324% 320 322 
Beantse’ 313 317% 315 317 





Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per cwt of 112 lbs: 


March May 
SOM, BB ccscsvcresseese lis 4%d 15s %d 
SOM, BO oc ccvecesevecss lbs 3d l4s 1%d 
SOM, BO ccccecceccsvose lbs 3%d 14811%d 
| 0 . eer ee ee 15s 3%d 14810\%d 
3 aS Sere ree eee 15s 1%d 14s 9%d 
GE ca ekec dene eee en 14s 8d l4s 3%d 





MERCHANT MARINE RULING 
FAVORS AMERICAN SHIPS 


Wasnuinoton, D. C.—Thousands of 
bushels of northwestern wheat which 
heretofore has moved in Canadian ves- 
sels for lake transportation are expected 
to be diverted to American bottoms as 
the result of a ruling by Attorney Gen- 
eral Stone. The ruling was made in con- 
nection with the coastwise provisions of 
the merchant marine act. Unless ar- 
rangement is made by the Canadian car- 
riers to secure through route recogni- 
tion from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission it is anticipated that American 
lake shipping will profit by the rule that 
water transportation of commodities be- 
tween points in the United States must 
be in American flagships in order to 
escape payment of import duties. 

Cartes C. Hart. 
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RYE MILLERS WILL 
FORM ASSOCIATION 


First Steps to Form National Association 
Taken at Annual Convention of Wiscon- 
sin State Millers’ Association 


Mitwavxkee, W1s.—Initial steps toward 
the organization of a national associa- 
tion of the rye milling industry were 
taken at the annual convention of the 
Wisconsin State Millers’ Association, 
held Jan. 28 at the Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee. While the suggestion has been 
made at each convention in the last three 
or four years, the situation of the rye 
flour market, which is probably more 
complex than even that of wheat, has 
urged the necessity for action. 

A committee consisting of E. O. 
Wright, of Menomonie, K. L. Burns, of 
Watertown, and George W. Moody, of 
Weyauwega, was designated to draft a 
plan of national organization, which will 
contemplate uniting the rye millers of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, New York state and other prin- 
cipal centers of rye flour production to 
work for the general welfare of the in- 
dustry and eliminate abuses threatening 
its future in its present unorganized 
state. 

The proposed association, it was point- 
ed out, will fill the greatest immediate 
necessity of the rye flour trade. It is 
planned to function as efficiently and 
beneficially as the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration in behalf of the wheat flour in- 
dustry, and the American Corn Millers’ 
Federation for the corn products indus- 
try. 

With one or two exceptions, members of 
the Wisconsin State Millers’ Association 
are all producers of rye flour, while nearly 
one half are making rye flour exclusively. 
It therefore is well qualified to take the 
initiative in organizing the trade of the 
entire country. 

The meeting was by far the most op- 
timistic since 1920, in spite of the fact 
that the world market was reaching the 
peak of any peace-time period. Despite 
the manifold difficulties imposed on mill- 
ers, opinions were cheerful, and better 
and more profitable business was ex- 
pected. 





(Continued on page 471.) 





RATE PROPOSAL WITHDRAWN 

Cuicaco, Iru.—E. S. Wagner, traffic 
director Millers’ National Federation, 
makes the following announcement re- 
garding the Trunk Line Association Bul- 
letin No. 788: 

“On Dec. 16, 1924; the Trunk Line As- 
sociation, having jurisdiction in terri- 
tory Pittsburgh, Buffalo and East, is- 
sued Bulletin No. 788, proposal No. 
M-509, providing that on shipments of 
grain, grain products, byproducts, etc., 
handled under transit for export, the 
domestic rates would apply rather than 
export rates, the only exception being 
flour for export milled from ex-lake 
wheat received from Buffalo, N. Y., 
Erie, Pa., and Oswego, N. Y. 

“While the proposal only affected east- 
ern territory, there was a broad princi- 
ple involved and it was felt that if the 
railroads were successful in eliminating 
export rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts in eastern territory, it was quite 
logical to assume that an effort might 
be made to take similar action in other 
sections of the country. Therefore the 
Federation traffic department imme- 
diately filed objection to the proposal 
with the Trunk Line Association, and 
took up the matter with mills in eastern 
territory, urging that they also file ob- 
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The wildly erratic wheat market has naturally brought flour buying tem- 
porarily down to a purely emergency basis, as nobody wants to do much for- 
ward business at a time when speculative activity in wheat shows marked 


signs of letting the bottom drop out of the market. None the less, flour stocks 
are small enough so that the total volume of sales for current requirements is 
by no means unsatisfactory, considering the state of grain prices. 

Flour quotations show a wide range, reflecting the day-to-day fluctuations in 
wheat, and also the weakness in the market for bran and middlings. In general, 
however, they are 25@50c bbl higher than a week ago, with winters advancing 
more than springs, so that now spring standard patents and hard and soft win- 
ter straights, delivered in the eastern buying markets, are practically on a par- 
ity. It is four years since this situation has been paralleled. 

The export demand has picked up materially in the past fortnight, and the 
call for clears is far in excess of the supply. As a result, spring and winter 
first clears for export are bringing nearly as much now as domestic straights 
did a month ago. Export buying is fairly well distributed over Europe, with 
both Mediterranean and northern ports represented. The demand last week sent 
Buffalo’s flour output up to 98 per cent of capacity, and export shipments re- 
ported for the week by the southwestern hard wniter wheat mills amounted to 
33,898 bbls, as against 21,111 a year ago and 13,300 in the corresponding week 
of 1923. : 


FLOUR OUTPUT CONTINUES TO GAIN 


Shipping directions on earlier purchases have been coming in well, and the 
general rate of production is exceptionally heavy for this period. - For the week 
of Jan. 25-31 the spring wheat mills of the Northwest reported a flour output 
representing 49 per cent of capacity, a loss of 1 point from the week before, 
but the Kansas-Oklahoma-Nebraska hard winter wheat mills reported a gain of 
4 points, to 73 per cent, running 7 points ahead of last year. The Ohio-Indiana- 
Michigan soft winter wheat mills reported a 69 per cent output, 1 point over last 
week and 8 points over a year ago. 

Buffalo’s output shot up 17 points, to 98 per cent of capacity, the week’s 
production being 28 points and 118,000 bbls ahead of the same week last year. 
For the first time, Buffalo and Minneapolis were practically tied in total output, 
less than 700 bbls apart. The southeastearn soft winter wheat mills continue to 


run at about 80 per cent of capacity, nearly 25 points ahead of last year. The 
north Pacific Coast mills showed a 2 point loss, to 48 per cent of capacity. 
MORE BAKERY ABSORPTIONS 
The 


The week’s outstanding news concerns further bakery consolidations. 
Continental Baking Corporation is now reported to haye secured options on four 
large bakeries in Canada, and it is also said to have purchased the Consumers’ 
Bread Co., of Kansas City. The Continental has likewise purchased the Corby 
Baking Co., Washington, D. C., and the Stritzinger bakery at Norristown, Pa. 
Still another notable consolidation is rumored in the report that the Purity 
Bakeries Corporation has practically completed negotiations for the purchase of 
the Nafziger Baking Co., of Kansas City. 








jections to the proposed changes; this 
was done, a very strong opposition being 
recorded. 

“We have had considerable correspond- 
ence with Harry Wilson, chairman 
Trunk Line Association, on the proposi- 
tion, and are now in receipt of a letter 


» from him, dated Jan, 21, advising that 


the proposal has been withdrawn and 
therefore no further action will be tak- 
en. The withdrawal of the proposal 
therefore eliminates what might have 
been the establishing of a very danger- 
ous precedent.” 

S. O. Werner. 





BREAD PRICE INCREASES 
ANNOUNCED IN BALTIMORE 


Battrmore, Mp.—A local baker ad- 
vanced prices to the following figures on 
Feb. 1: white bread, 6c, 8c and 12c loaf; 
Vienna bread, 12c; sandwich bread, 16c; 
rye bread, 10c and 14c. Some of the 
larger bakers of Baltimore are expected 
to advance their bread 1@2c loaf, or to 
prices based on the ratio of two ounces 
by Scale for le wholesale, thus making 
their 16-0z loaf 8c wholesale or 10c re- 
tail, their 20-0z loaf 10c wholesale or 
12¢ retail, and their 24-0z loaf 12c whole- 
sale or 14c retail. 


One of the leading bakers of Baltimore 
claims to have flour enough bought at 
comparatively low prices to last him for 
four months. However, this is not the 
general experience, as many bakers are 
paying current rates for flour and are 
more than anxious to see an advance in 
bread. With flour up about $5 bbl from 
low point, it would seem that all bakers 
would be obliged to raise the price of 
their bread or pinch the size of the 
loaf if they would keep their heads above 
water or remain in the business. Perhaps 
the deterrent is the fact that the chain 
stores are still selling a 1-lb unwrapped 
loaf for 6c and a 1%-lb wrapped loaf 
for 10c. Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





NEW BALTIMORE BAKERY OPENED 
Battimore, Mp., Feb. 2.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The big new day bakery of the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., re- 
cently completed in South Baltimore, 
started up today as expected, and has 
gone the other chain stores one better by 
offering its Grandmother’s Bread, 
claimed to be made from the finest wheat 
and purest ingredients, in two sizes as 
follows: a large wrapped loaf for 6c and 
an extra large wrapped loaf for 10c. 
This apparently has put a quietus on 
competitors advancing bread prices, for 
the present at least. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


“ vance in price. 
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MICHIGAN MILLERS 
IN YEARLY MEETING 


Fifty-first Annual Gathering at Lansing 
Hears Address on World Wheat Situation 
—Lewis H, Hale Elected President 


Totepo, Oxnto.—The fifty-first annual 
meeting of the Michigan State Millers’ 
Association was held at the Porter Hotel, 
Lansing, Jan. 28, with a closed meeting 
for millers the evening of Jan. 27. The 
attendance was about 50, nearly all mill- 
ers, and the meeting was distinguished 
by a free and open discussion of various 
vital problems presented. 

W. H. Sturgis, retiring president, 
opened the morning meeting with a 
thoughtful address on milling conditions 
and the work of associations, suggesting 
the need of greater unity and co-opera- 
tive effort if these associations were to 
amount to anything. He paid an elo- 
quent tribute to a number of members 
who died during the. year. 

The next address was by K. V. R. 
Nicol, Grain Marketing Co., Chicago, on 
the subject of the “World Wheat Situa- 
tion.” Inasmuch as this is a subject of 
particular interest at the present time 
his figures are presented below with the 
explanation made by Mr. Nicol that they 
are purely analytical and not intended 
to convey any opinion as to the merits 
or demerits of the present price of 
wheat. After pointing out that we have 
been accustomed to thinking in past sea- 
sons of a world surplus of 200,000,000 
to 250,000,000 bus as a normal carry-over 
on July 1, which the world needs at all 
times to balance the price, and to take 
care of a disaster or short crop in one 
country or another, he gave the follow- 
ing summary: 

It is generally conceded that the carry- 
over of wheat in North America on July 
1, 1924, was 164,000,000 bus, in Argentina 
50,000,000, in Australia 24,000,000, in In- 
dia and other countries 46,000,000, a to- 
tal of 284,000,000 bus. To this we add 
the exportable surplus of the new crop 
starting July 1, North America 369,000,- 
000 bus, Argentina 121,000,000, Australia 
115,000,000, India and others 58,000,000, 
a total of 663,000,000 bus new crop 
wheat, which, added to the carry-over, 
totals 947,000,000 bus to take care of re- 
quirements of importing countries. 

These surplus countries have exported, 
to Jan. 1, 367,000,000 bus, which deducted 
from the surplus new crop and carry- 
over leaves on hand 580,000,000 bus in 
the exporting countries on Jan. 1. If 
these exporting countries export a like 
amount from Jan. 1 to July 1, 1925, they 
will have exported during the year 734,- 
000,000 bus, leaving 213,000,000 for a 
carry-over on July 1, 1925. 

“However, bear in mind,’ Mr. Nicol 
continued, “that the prices paid by the 
foreigner for his first six months’ re- 
quirements were probably made on a 
level possibly 40c lower than existing 
prices, therefore the requirements of the 
last six months may be cut down 25,- 
000,000 bus or so on account of the ad- 
The situation on July 1 
would show a close adjustment between 
supplies and requirements, but by no 
means desperate, for high prices bring 
on economies which effect a saving. 

“In export countries with large popu- 
lations, such as the United States and 
India, it is difficult to reduce the carry- 
over as low as can be done in such coun- 
tries as Canada, Australia and Argen- 
tina, where not only is the population 
smaller pro rata to the size of the wheat 
crop, but mills and elevators are much 

(Continued on page 467.) ° 











Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Feb. 3. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


BPPEM Beet PRISM .w ccc cc ccsscccsescccecces 
Spring standard patent.............0..e008: 
SE I nck bca0 t0eg eer 2tecteeesce 


Hard winter short patent...............006. 
Be I OND no. e U'0% eee s's ib ace 
ee eee eee eee ee 


BORE Whetar Gert PATERE....0.0. ccc cccccccnsecs 
ee CE UND bobs cece dcccvccseccs ind 
BOGE GROG TONE GUORR 2c. oc cess cccccvcceses 
as boc is bnepusivienredes sete 
RS RE ee ee 
Family patent 
Seattle ....... $10.80@11.20 (49's) 
San Francisco. .....@10.90 
*Includes near-by straights. 


tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$10.10@10.65 $10.15@10.80 §$....@.... $10.00@10.40 $10.60@11.00 $10.25@10.50 $11.00@11.25 $11.50@11.75 $10.40@10.70 $10.25@11.00 
9.70 @10.25 10.05 @10.20 oo eMcces 9.75@10.00 10.00@10.50 9.75@10.00 10.25@10.75 10.00@11.30 10.00@10.40 — eee 
8.10@ 8.65 8.25@ 8.50 re he 8.25@ 8.75 9.25@ 9.55 wre, Lert 9.75@ 10.00 9.10@10.00 occ oP eoes Pree 
9.65@10.15 --@.. 9.55 @10.30 9.50@10.00 10.30@10.80 10.00 @10.25 11.00@ 11.40 10.00@10.75 10.20@10.50 9.50@10.00 
9.00@ 9.45 PP 8.75@ 9.55 9.00@ 9.25 9.75@10.25 9.50@ 9.75 10.00 @ 10.75 core Docee 9.80@10.20 coee@ .... 
7.60@ 8.20 co@ee 7.80@ 8.20 7.75@ 8.25 9.25@ 9.50 coce Doves vee @ woe oo @Beces ccceQDevee ce <sce 
10.00 @10.65 ee veer oss uebese’e 9.90@10.25 Te, Tete 10.00@10.25 coco @ ccce 10.25@11.00 10.00@10.40 10.85@11.40 
9.35@ 9.95 oe Moves er Pere 9.50@ 9.80 10.25@10.50 *9.25@ 9.50 *9.75@10.50 10.00@10.60 9.70@10.00 10.00 @10.26 
8.40@ 8.65 vets ees csOceee 8.20@ 8.60 enes@evee ovce@eces coce@ code 8.75@ 9.75 coceQ@eoce 8.75@ 9.25 
8.80@ 9.10 8.50@ 8.65 —y ee oc 06 DBecce 9.30@10.00 9.25@ 9.50 9.25@ 9.75 9.75 @10.00 socecces conde vase 
8.50@ 8.80 7.00@ 7.15 oo @osecs cess Gesec ecco @ccce 8.25@ 8.50 ccc @® ccse 9.50@ 9.70 coed @Qecee 0006 @ cece 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
$8.50@ 9.00 (49's) $8.55@ 9.10 (49's) Te Ke $10.20@ 10.70 9.80@ 
9.60@10.00 9.90@10.10 10.40 @10.65 10.50@ 10.95 10.10@10.35 
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FEED MAKERS HEAR 
COST FINDING TALK 


Special Meeting of the American Association 
Clears Way for Annual Convention to 
Be Held at New Orleans 


Curcaco, Inu.—A_ special meeting of 
the American Feed Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation was held at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Jan, 28. It was _ primarily 
called for the purpose of changing ar- 
ticle six of the constitution to permit 
holding the annual meeting in May and 
June, instead of June as heretofore. At 
the annual convention held in June, 
1924, the association practically accepted 
an invitation to hold its next annual 
meeting at New Orleans, and as it was 
considered advisable to choose a date 
prior to June 1, it was necessary to 
change the constitution. 

President E. W. Elmore, of the EI- 
more Milling Co., Oneonta, N. Y., pre- 
sided, and there was a fair attendance. 
Secretary Brown read a resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted, expressing re- 
gret over the death on Jan. 4 of Frank 
C. Jones, secretary of the Eastern Fed- 
eration of Retail Feed Merchants. 

J. M. Ullman, an expert accountant, 
gave the feed manufacturers some valu- 
able ideas on ascertaining costs. He 
stated that everybody recognized the 
necessity of correct figuring of costs, 
especially at present, when competition 
was so keen. He spoke of the necessity 
of segregating the various items, such 
as manufacturing expense, selling ex- 
pense, general expense and interest, and 
suggested that delivery expense should 
be kept separate. In running combina- 
tion plants, Mr. Ullman advised manu- 
facturers to segegrate the costs of vari- 
ous units. He said that labor, power, 
selling and general expenses should be 
proportioned through the different de- 
partments. Interest was a big item, he 
stated, and ran around 50c ton on feed. 

Manufacturers should not overlook de- 
preciation, taxes, insurance, etc. In his 
experience, many plants’ manufacturing 
cost averaged around $2.50 ton on manu- 
factured feeds, selling expense was about 
$1.50, general expenses $1.50, interest 
25ce, totaling $5.75. This, however, did 
not include delivery expense, which 
would be about 60c ton. . The handling 
of miscellaneous feeds would cost around 
$2.50. 

Following Mr. Ullman’s remarks, there 
was an interesting discussion, and M. M. 
Nowak, Nowak Milling Corporation, 
Hammond, Ind., moved that the execu- 
tive committee be authorized to engage 
Mr. Ullman to make a survey of a num- 
ber of feed plants with a view of secur- 
ing valuable information on uniform 
cost accounting. It was also suggested 
that the executive committee should ask 
Mr. Ullman to prepare a cost question- 
naire to send out to mills. 

Registration of feeds in Kentucky 
was discussed. Recently that state 
made a ruling that any essential ingredi- 





ent in any feed should not be in an. 


amount less than 3 per cent, and if an 
ingredient was less than that amount, 
it should not be shown on the analysis. 
The matter of securing some change in 
this ruling was referred to the executive 
committee, with full power to act. 

C. U. Snyder, of the C. U. Snyder Co., 
Chicago, and W. H. Young, of the W. H. 
Young Co., San Francisco, dealers in 
molasses, discussed the question of duty 
on this commodity. Mr. Young had pre- 
pared a petition which had received the 
indorsement of numerous organizations 
on the Pacific Coast, asking that the 
duty be removed on molasses to be used 
for feed or distilling purposes. The 
executive committee of the American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association was 
authorized to study the question further, 
and to advise the members of its action. 

Among those present were E. W. El- 
more, E, W. Elmore Milling Co., One- 
onta, N. Y., president; W. R. Anderson, 
Flour & Feed, Milwaukee, treasurer; L. 
F. Brown, secretary; W. E. Suits, Quak- 
er Oats Co; D. W. McMillen, McMillen 

"Co., Fort Wayne, Ind; T. M. Rosekranz, 
. Pratt Food Co., Hammond, Ind; E. C. 
Dreyer, Dreyer Commission Co., St. 
Louis; George A. Olson, Gypsum Indus- 
tries, Chicago; J. H. Caldwell, Ralston- 
Purina Co., St. Louis; J. B. Groebner, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; 
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M. M. Nowak, Nowak Milling Corpora- 
tion, Hammond, Ind; W. H. Young, W. 
H. Young Co., San Francisco; Arthur 
Meeker, W. B. Pearson, F,. R. Johnson, 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago; J. 
J. Ferguson, Swift & Co., Chicago; W. 
F. Becker, Cereal By-Products Co., Chi- 
cago; G. A. Chapman, Riverdale Prod- 
ucts Co. Chicago; Fred H. Deibel, 
Black & White Milling Co., East St. 
Louis, Ill; M. M. McIntosh, Mac X Feed 
Milling Co., Clinton, Iowa; C. U. Snyder, 
C. U. Snyder Co., Chicago; H. A. Ab- 
bott, Albert Dickinson Co., Chicago; R. 
F. Deibel, Dixie Mills Co., East St. Louis, 
Ill; John E. Bacon, American Miller, 
Chicago; E. W. Manthey, Grain Deal- 
ers’ Journal, Chicago; S. O. Werner, The 
Northwestern Miller. S. O. Werner. 


SOFT WHEAT MILLS 
PLAN TO ORGANIZE 


Illinois and Missouri Millers to Form Per- 
manent Association—Trade Matters 
Discussed at Group Meeting 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Approximately 40 
Missouri and Illinois soft wheat millers 
attended the third group meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Millers’ Association, 
the Central Missouri Millers’ Club and 
the Southwestern Missouri Millers’ As- 
sociation, which was held at the Missouri 
Athletic Association rooms on Jan. 28. 
The entire day was given over to a dis- 
cussion of the problems of the industry, 
and a luncheon was served at the club at 
noon. 

In the absence of Killian Coerver, 
president Southern Illinois Millers’ As- 
sociation, who was unable to attend the 
meeting because of illness, William E. 
Meek, of the Meek Milling Co., Marissa, 
Ill, was named permanent chairman. 
Before the meeting got under way J. 
I.. Grigg, secretary Southern Illinois 
Millers’ Association, read telegrams from 
Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, and Dr. W. H. Stroud, 
of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, 
both of whom were unable to attend the 
meeting because of other duties. 

The first subject discussed was the 
investigation of the milling industry now 
being made by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Several millers stated that rep- 
resentatives of the commission have been 
in their offices lately, going through their 
files and making a general inquiry into 
their respective operations. 

Following this the discussion turned 
to trade practices, and particularly long 
term bookings. The majority of the 
millers who spoke on this stated that 
they found that mills generally were 
not booking as far in advance as was 
previously the case, and a number of in- 
cidents were given to prove that this 
situation is improving. After the dis- 
cussion a motion was carried recommend- 
ing that all millers use and live up to 
the sales rules, including the 60-day ship- 
ment and carrying charge clauses, of 
the Millers’ National Federation sales 
contract. 

The attention of the millers was 
brought to the fact that a bill is now be- 
fore the Arkansas legislature, similar to 
the one now in effect in Texas, regulat- 
ing the sale of self-rising flour in the 
state. A resolution was later adopted 
protesting against this bill, a brief ac- 
count of which will be found in the St. 
Louis department of this week’s issue of 
The Northwestern Miller. 

E. M. Kelly, Nashville, Tenn., who, in 
the absence of Dr. Stroud, represented 
the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, then 
spoke of some of the activities being car- 
ried on by that organization and the 
work it is doing to promote the interests 
of the soft wheat milling industry. Fol- 
lowing his address a general discussion 
took place of various methods of in- 
creasing the use of self-rising and soft 
wheat flour. 

In view of the fact that this was the 
third meeting of the three millers’ organ- 
izations previously mentioned and the 
interests of all are very similar, a reso- 
lution was passed that it was the sense 
of the meeting that a permanent organi- 
zation should be formed. The work of 
organizing this group was left to the 
board of directors of the associations 


represented. 
W. G. Maatin, Jr. 








LARGE DEFICIT IN 
WORLD CORN CROP 


Increased Acreage in Argentina Insufficient 
to Offset Shortage in Crop of 
the United States 


Despite an 8 per cent increase in the 
Argentine corn acreage for the current 
crop year, compared with the preceding 
year, production under the most favor- 
able growing conditions will not be 
large enough to make up the deficit in 
the world supply brought about by the 
short crop in the United States, de- 
clares the United States Department of 
Agriculture in an analysis of the situa- 
tion. 

The shortage of the corn crop of the 
United States, together with the pros- 
pects for the new crop in Argentina, 
are the dominating factors in the world 
corn situation, the department says, The 
final estimate of 2,437,000,000 bus for 
the 1924 crop in the United States is 
600,000,000 less than the 1923 crop, and 
is the lowest estimate recorded during 
the past 20 years. 

The United States in a good crop year 
accounts for about 70 per cent of the 
total production of corn for all coun- 
tries for which statistics are available, 
and surpasses in quantity the combined 
production of corn, oats and barley of 
all European countries outside of Rus- 
sia. This enormous production in the 
United States is almost entirely absorbed 
by the home demand. The decrease in 
the 1924 crop in the United States is 
partially offset by an increase in the 
crops of oats, sorghums and substitute 
feed, but the barley crop will not help, 
since production is smaller than last 
year. 

Argentina ranks second as a world 
producer, and is especially important 
because the bulk of the crop is available 
for export. Argentina during recent 
years, in fact, has been the most impor- 
tant single source of supply for the im- 
porting countries of Europe. The area 
planted in Argentina this season is esti- 
mated at 9,143,000 acres, compared with 
8,464,000. A yield equal to the average 
of the last 10 years would indicate a 
crop of 219,000,000 bus on this area, and 
allowing about 83,000,000 for consump- 
tion and seed requirements, the quantity 
available for export from the current 
crop would be somewhere around 136,- 
000,000 bus. 

The aggregate corn crop of European 
countries thus far reporting is somewhat 
above last year, but the increase is off- 





set by decreases in their oats and barley * 


crops as a whole, although for the more 
important corn importing countries other 
feed crops are slightly better than the 
year before. Great Britain, Germany, 
the Netherlands and Belgium are the 
important corn importers, but their bar- 
ley and oats crops are slightly larger 
than last year, except that of Belgium. 
Germany, where considerable quantities 
of potatoes are fed to live stock, has a 
potato crop about 10 per cent larger 
than in 1923, but the increase will go 
partially to offset the poor wheat and 
rye crops. 

The surplus corn producers of Europe 
are the countries of the lower Danube. 
including Hungary, Jugoslavia, Bul- 
garia and Roumania, which during the 
current season have an aggregate pro- 
duction of 371,000,000 bus, against 309,- 
000,000 produced last year. This in- 
crease in production reported from the 
surplus producing countries of Europe, 
together with any additional supplies 
which may become available in produc- 
ing centers in Africa and other countries 
of minor importance, is not sufficient, in 
the opinion of Department of Agricul- 
ture economists, to make up for the defi- 
cit in European feed grains caused by 
the short crops of barley and oats. 
Spain, France and Italy usually consume 
their total production, and need small 
additional quantities. 





DEATH OF RODERICK McKENZIE 

Wriynirec, Man.—Roderick McKenzie, 
a well-known figure in western Canadian 
agricultural circles, died Jan. 27, at the 
age of 75. Mr. McKenzie was the first 
secretary of the Grain Growers of Mani- 
toba, an organization which afterwards 
became known as the United Farmers 
of Manitoba. Later, he became secre- 
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tary of the Canadian council of agricul- 
ture. He was born at Ashfield, Ont., 
coming west in 1877, taking up residence 
at what is now Gladstone, Man., where a 
flour mill was being constructed for a 
group of settlers from eastern Canada 
who had ventured into this part of the 
western territory ahead of the railways. 
G. Rock. 





COARSE GRAIN POOL APPROVED 
Winnirec, Man.—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers’ Association at Regina, Sask., 
unanimous approval was given to the 
formation of a coarse grain pool, to be 
operated in conjunction with the wheat 

marketing organization. 
G. Rock. 


ST. LOUIS PROTEST 
AGAINST MERGERS 


Flour Trade Association Unanimously Op- 
poses Big Consolidations of 
Bakeries 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—At the annual meeting 
of the Flour Trade Association of St. 
Louis, on Jan. 15, a resolution was adopt- 
ed protesting against the big bakery con- 
solidations which have recently taken 
place and instructing the president of 
the association to appoint a committee 
to draw up a proper resolution on this 
question. Last week the resolution was 
written by the committee. Attacking the 
dangerous points of the consolidations, 
it reads as follows: 

“In view of the fact that the ex- 
traordinary size and scope of recent 
bakery mergers have caused conster- 
nation to arise among all branches of 
the milling, flour and grain trades, 
and the public as well; and 

“Whereas, The purpose of the 
largest of these corporations is ‘to 
manufacture, buy, sell at wholesale 
and retail, and export and import 
and otherwise deal in flour, bread, 
biscuits, cakes, pies, crackers, ice 
cream, Italian paste, candies, confec- 
tionery and other food articles of all 
kinds,’ and to carry on other opera- 
tions pertaining to the manufacture 
of foodstuffs; and 

“Whereas, During the past few 
years the consolidations and mergers 
have been so huge that the greatest 
of these is now incorporated for 
$600,000,000, nearly $100,000,000 more 
than the total capitalization of the 
entire baking industry of the. United 
States, including 25,095 establish- 
ments, according to the latest United 
States census, taken in 1919; and 

“Whereas, Even a partial monop- 
oly of bakers’ bread carries with it 
the power to stifle competition; and 

“Whereas, There is no reason to 
believe that the commercial baking 
industry of the United States can 
profitably support a $600,000,000 
corporation unless that organization 
has sufficient monopolistic power to’ 
establish such bread prices as it cares 
to; and 

“Whereas, The position of the 
wheat producer would be endan- 
gered by a great consolidation of 
buying power; and 

“Whereas, Such consolidations and 
mergers as are now taking place in 
the baking industry threaten the very 
existence of many old-established 
businesses, which undeniably have the 
right to continue to function; there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the Flour Trade 
Association of St. Louis protests 
unanimously such stupendous mer- 
gers and consolidations as may tend 
to stifle competition and force out of 
existence other businesses which have 
been built up through years of ef- 
fort, and which consolidations are 
also a menace to both producers and 
consumers, as well as manufactur- 
ers and distributors, of the nation’s 
grain supply.” 








W. G. Martin, Jr. 


KANSAS WHEAT PROFITS 
Wasuineton, D. C.—“‘More profit for 
the wheat farmers of central Kansas” is 
the subject of Farmers’ Bulletin 1440, 
just issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 





Cuaries C. Hart. 
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OUTLOOK FOR FLOUR 
TRADE IN EUROPE 


Ralph W. Hoffman of Kansas City Returns 
from Trip Abroad with Optimistic 
. View of Crop Year Prospects 





Kansas Crry, Mo.—Prospect for as 
much business with European countries 
as United States mills can well handle 
is in store for the remainder of this 
crop year, in the opinion of Ralph W. 
Hoffman, vice president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hoffman’ returned last week from a 
four months’ trip abroad. They visited 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Italy, France, England and Scot- 
land. 

The high prices of wheat and flour are 
keenly felt over all of Europe, Mr. Hoff- 
man said, but purchases of practically all 
requirements will nevertheless have to 
be made here or in other exporting coun- 
tries. The potato crop, a staple of 
Europe, as well as rye and other food- 
stuffs, are so scarce that actual starva- 
tion might result unless a considerable 
umount of grain and flour is imported. 

It would not be surprising, in Mr. 
Hoffman’s opinion, if the purchases of 
grain and flour by Europe the remainder 


of the year would exceed our exportable | 


surplus, unless sales are deliberately cur- 
tailed by us. The only other alternative 
would be for American mills to turn 
to Argentina for a portion of our own 
supplies. 

“Europe, particularly Germany, can- 
not afford to pay so much for food,” 
Mr. Hoffman said, “but they are forced 
to by necessity. They are paying for 
it out of their capital, however, not out 
of their income. Of course, this is a 
transient condition. The extraordinary 
demand will be for this year only, pro- 
viding they have good crops abroad in 
1925. 

“Tt is difficult for us to realize the po- 
sition of some of the people there. In 
Italy there are at present food supplies 
ordinarily sufficient for 25,000,000, with 
twice that number to be fed. Contribu- 
tions of Italians in other countries offer 
almost the only means of livelihood to 
many of these.” 

Mr. Hoffman said that it would be a 
difficult matter for United States mills 
to build a permanent year-in-and-year-out 
business in most European countries, be- 
cause of various conditions which they 
could not control. 

“We can get our share of European 
business, however, whenever Europe is 
buying,” he continued. “Holland offers 
the United States miller a permanent 
market. Hamburg will probably always 
be a good buyer of our flour, also, be- 
cause of her strategic position for distri- 
bution to interior European countries. 
Flour stronger than the locally milled 
product will be needed in Europe every 
year, but in varying quantities. 

“The only place where the future for 
American milled flour is not bright is 
England. All European mills have been 
modernized since the war and are as up 
to date as our own, but the English own- 
ers are alone able to operate regularly. 
The others are handicapped by lack of 
capital, running only a few days each 
month, so they cannot offer real com- 
petition. In England, however, millers 
are subjected to practically none of the 
pure food regulations that exist here. 
Their flour runs 16@18 per cent mois- 
ture. They can use any sort of chemical 
they wish for bleaching, and they do 
business on the narrowest of margins. 
All these factors are redueing the 
chances of higher priced American flour 
in English markets, and it is questionable 
whether the latter will even be able to 
keep its present foothold in England 
much longer.” 

England will probably be forced to 
fall back on this country and Argentina 
for extensive wheat and flour require- 
ments during the next four or five 
months, Mr. Hoffman said, as millers 
and grain dealers there expected to get 
a considerable part of Australia’s crop, 
whereas most of the Australian export- 
able surplus has gone to Russia, Tur- 
key and Greece. Russia will continue to 
be a bullish factor in the wheat market, 
Mr. Hoffman believes. 

“Every one in Europe is interested in 




















what America is going to do,” Mr. Hoff- 
man says. “America is the champion 
that looms large in the minds of the 
people of Europe, if not in those of gov- 
ernment officials. The Dawes plan has 
already done much for Germany. 

“There is little possibility of a tariff 
on foodstuffs in Germany this year. 
Since the loss of Poland and Silesia, 
Germany is about 70 per cent industrial, 
and, with food necessities as scarce as 
at present, a prohibitive tariff would be 
political suicide for the cabinet, with 
actual revolution not unlikely.” 

In reverse of the situation a year or 
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and they are not yet over their suspi- 
cions of the currency, and back in thrifty 
habits. Harvey E. Yantis. 





PRICE OF BREAD DISCUSSED 

Evansvitte, Inp.—“If bakeries are to 
remain in business the price of bakery 
products must go up, and especially the 
price of bread,” was the conclusion of 
the bakers represented at the Evansville 
district of the Indiana Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, which met here last week, prepara- 
tory to the state meeting to be held at 
Indianapolis Feb. 18-19. The meeting 
was presided over by Alvin Eades, vice 


so ago, the cost of traveling in Europe is 


president of the state association, and 








FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION “FISHING” 


1. According to the act of Congress creating the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the commission has power “to investigate the organization, business, 
conduct, practices and management of any corporation engaged in inter- 
state or foreign commerce and its relation to other corporations, and to 
individuals, associations and partnerships,” but the right of access to papers 
and books is limited to those of a corporation being investigated or pro- 
ceeded against as the result of specific charges or complaints. That much 
of a restriction, according to the courts, the statute itself imposes. 

2. From the Supreme Court decision of March 17, 1924 (Mr. Justice 
Holmes): “The mere facts of carrying on a commerce not confined within 
state lines, and of being organized as a corporation, do not make men’s 
affairs public. . . . Any one who respects the spirit as well as the letter of 
the Fourth Amendment would be loath to believe that Congress intended to 
authorize one of its subordinate agencies to sweep all our traditions into the 
fire, and to direct fishing expeditions into private papers on the possibility 
that they may disclose evidence of crime. . . . It is contrary to the first 
principles of justice to allow a search through all the respondents’ records, 
relevant or irrelevant, in the hope that something will turn up. . . . The 
right of access given by the statute is to documentary evidence,—not to 
all documents, but to such documents as are evidence. The analogies of 
the law do not allow the party wanting evidence to call for all documents 
in order to see if they do not contain it. Some ground must be shown for 
supposing that the documents called for do contain it. . . . We have con- 
sidered this case on the general claim of authority put forward by the 
commission. The argument for the government attaches some force to the 
investigations and proceedings upon which the commission had entered. The 
investigations and complaints seem to have been only on hearsay or suspi- 
cion; but even if they were induced by substantial evidence under oath, the 
rudimentary principles of justice that we have laid down would apply.” 

“Judgments” (of the district court denying the petition of the Federal 
Trade Commission for writs of mandamus) “affirmed.” 

3. From the decision of the United States district court for the dis- 
trict of Maryland, November, 1922 (Mr. Justice Rose): “The precise ques- 
tion here to be decided is whether the statute confers upon the commission 
the right to inspect and copy the papers of any private corporation engaged 
in interstate or foreign commerce, whenever, in the judgment of the com- 
mission, such inspection may furnish information of value to an inquiry it 
is making as to some economic or commercial problem. . . . For upwards 
of a century and a half there has been no doubt that general warrants 
are forbidden. No official can be given authority to rummage through the 
papers of an individual without the latter’s consent, in the hope that some- 
thing or other may be discovered useful for some public purpose. These 
corporations are not being ‘proceeded’ against. Are they, in the sense of 
the statute, being ‘investigated’? The investigation which the commission 
has in hand, and for which it is here seeking information is, strictly speak- 
ing, not of them or of the scores, or perhaps hundreds, of other corporations 
whose papers it wishes to inspect, but of the conditions affecting one of the 
most important branches of our national trade. . . . Is there not a fair 
presumption that the investigation mentioned in the statute was one of 
another character than the one now being carried on, and that it was to be 
an inquiry into the way the particular corporation itself conducted its busi- 
ness, having as its substantial’object the ascertainment of facts concerning 
that corporation, and as its ultimate end the possibility that in some way 
such corporate body might be required to mend its ways? If that be not 
the true construction of the act, and it really means that whenever the 
commission thinks best to make an inquiry into the way in which some 
great department of commerce is carried on, it may send its employees into 
the office of every private corporation which does an interstate business in 
that line and empower them to go through the company’s books, corre- 
spondence and other papers, I am satisfied it goes beyond any power which 
Congress can confer, in this way at least. 

“It follows that the petitions for writs of mandamus must be denied.” 








tremendously high. Clothes are cheap, 
compared with American prices, but 
food, lodging and transportation are 


was largely attended. I. K. Russell, ed- 
itor of Baking Technology, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. He discussed the influ- 
ence of newly invented machinery for 


much higher than in the United States, 
largely because of taxes which the gov- 
ernments have saddled on tourists. Mr. 
Hoffman told of having paid $2.25 for a 
sandwich in a Berlin hotel, and 75c for a 
cup of coffee. Because of the taxes, 
whisky is higher in Germany than in 
the United States. 

German people spend their money 
readily, however. Each night, theaters 
and other places of amusement are 
crowded, despite the high prices. In Mr. 
Hoffman’s opinion, this seems to be a 
hangover of days when the value of the 
mark was continually falling. People 
spent their money as rapidly as it came 
to them, in order to get value out of it, 


mixing and baking as a matter of prog- 
ress in the trade. 
W. W. Ross. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE NOMINEES 

Wasuincton, D. C.—W. E. Hum- 
phrey, for 12 years a representative in 
Congress from Washington state, has 
been nominated by President Coolidge 
for the Federal Trade Commission. Mr. 
Humphrey is a conservative. Thomas 
F. Woodlock, a New York financial 
writer, has been named to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to succeed Mark 
W. Potter. 





Cuarties C. Harr. 





MILWAUKEE CLUB 
OPPOSES MERGER 


Flour Men Ask Attorney General to Deter- 
mine if Continental Bakery Combina- 
tion Transgresses Federal Laws 





Mitwavkee, Wis., Jan. 31.—Following 
the example set by the Chicago Flour 
Club and subsequent action by other lo- 
cal organizations affiliated with the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs, the Mil- 
waukee Flour Club at its second meet- 
ing, held Wednesday evening, Jan. 28, 
at the Milwaukee Athletic Club, adopted 
resolutions protesting against consolidat- 
ed control of large bakery concerns and 
requesting the attorney general to inves- 
tigate the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion to determine whether or not the fed- 
eral laws have been transgressed. 

The text of the resolution is similar to 
that adopted by the Chicago club and 
was moved by P. P. Croarkin, who re- 
turned from Detroit to attend the Mil- 
waukee meeting. He was accompanied 
by seven other Chicago members, A, J. 
Gardner, Wade & Gardner; Charles H. 
Meyer, broker; C. C. Anthon, South- 
western Milling Co., Inc; Walter S. 
Johnson, W. S. Johnson & Co; David 
Vaughan, with Frank G. Clark, broker; 
G. L. Sparks, Modern Miller, and A. S. 
Purves, The Northwestern Miller. 

With an attendance of 46, the meeting 
proved to be far larger than had been 
expected. Eleven new members were 
received, including five from the Wis- 
consin State Millers’ Association, which 
held its annual convention on the same 
day. The new members are E. O. Wright, 
Wisconsin Milling Co; Fred Fisher, Fish- 
er & Fallgatter; S. B. Nash, Ripon Roll- 
er Mills Co; E. M. Schneider, H. P. 
Schmidt Milling Co; H. D. Reitmann, 
Crawford-Reitmann Mill Co; George E. 
Manschot, Kern & Manschot; O. C. 
Williams, State Mill & Elevator Co; G. 
E. Luebben, Independent Flour Co; C. 
W. Wright, Flour & Feed; John C., 
Grell, H. J. Grell Co; C. E. Chapelle, E. 
R. Godfrey & Sons Co. 

At the opening of the meeting, Presi- 
dent P. Orth, Jr., reported the death on 
Jan, 2 of William Degentesh, of Degen- 
tesh Bros., jobbers, a charter member 
who assisted in forming the organization 
at its initial meeting on Dec. 17, and 
the group rose in silent tribute to his 
memory. 

It was one of the principal objects 
of the meeting to adopt bylaws and elect 
directors, but so many other important 
matters came under discussion that this 
business was deferred until a third meet- 
ing, to be held in February. Gail D. 
Campbell, Washburn Crosby Co., H. W. 
Kleinsteuber, Roegge & Kleinsteuber, 
and J. Heim, Ideal Flour Co., were ap- 
pointed to prepare a final draft for con- 
sideration at that time. 

A _— spirit of good fellowship 
prevailed, and the value of an organiza- 
tion was well demonstrated by the fact 
that many new acquaintances were made 
among the membership and guests which 
doubtless will have a far-reaching influ- 
ence, not only in a business way, but in 
the elimination of the suspicions that 
always exist among competitors until 
they know each other. 

E. R. Dickman, Bay State Milling Co., 
and secretary of the club, expects to is- 
sue notices within a short time for the 
third meeting. 
, L, E, Meyer. 





HEAVY SNOWS IN NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes.—The unusually heavy 
snowfall this winter has been of great 
benefit to crops throughout Nebraska, 
according to agricultural authorities at 
Lincoln. In December the ground in the 
central and western parts of the state 
was almost constantly covered with 
snow, accompanied by unusually cold 
weather. This condition, agricultural 
authorities point out, is highly bene- 
ficial to crops, the snow serving as a 
covering for wheat, rye, and alfalfa, 
while the accompanying cold weather has 
kept these crops from growing under 
the snow. The United States Weather 
Bureau at Lincoln gives the average 
snowfall during December, 1924, at 15 
inches, and estimates that from 20 to 30 
inches of snow fell in parts of the west- 
ern and central sections of the state. 


Leicu Lesue. 
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CONSUMERS’ BREAD CO. REPORTED 
TO HAVE ENTERED BAKERY MERGER; 


NAFZIGER’S COMBINES WITH PURITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 4.—(Special Telegram)—Negotiations which have 
been in progress for several weeks almost certainly will result within a few 
days in the absorption of the Consumers’ Bread Co, by the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation and of the Nafziger Baking Co. by the Purity Baking Co. 
Bryce Smith, president of the Consumers’ company, is now in the East, and 
no one here will confirm the completion of the transaction, but it is known 
that the price offered for the properties was one which could not be refused, 
and definite announcement probably will be made within a-day or two. Mr. 


Smith will 


remain with the Continental. 


Roy Nafziger, president of the 


Nafziger company, says that active negotiations with the Purity are under 


way, but that the deal is not yet complete. 


Reliable information from other 


sources states that only details of the transaction remain to be arranged, The 
Consumers’ Bread Co. operates three plants in Kansas City and bakeries at 


Wichita, Kansas, and Oklahoma City, Tulsa, and Enid, Okla. 


The Naf- 


ziger company has bread bakeries here and at St. Louis, Sedalia and Spring- 


field, Mo., Decatur, IIl., Burlington, Iowa, 


Muskogee, Okla. and Wichita 


Falls, Texas, and cake bakeries here and at St. Louis. 


CONTINENTAL BAKING CORPORATION 
TAKES OPTIONS ON CANADIAN PLANTS 


Toronto, On't., Feb. 3.—(Special Telegram) — The Continental Baking 
Corporation has taken options on three or four bakeries in Montreal and 


Toronto, 


Negotiations for others have not so far brought definite results. 


Canadian bakers appear to be willing to sell, but not to merge. 

From these activities it may be concluded that the giant merger of Unit- 
ed States bread bakeries is becoming of more than academic interest to Ca- 
nadians. For some weeks agents of the promoters have been carrying on quiet 
negotiations in Montreal, Toronto and other Canadian cities with a view to 
including as many as possible of the larger Canadian bakers in the merger. 


Their overtures were met in a friendly spirit. 


The chief obstacle at first 


was intense rivalry between the groups into which Canadian bakers have 


formed themselves. 


However, it has been found that a number of the larger 


baking concerns are willing to do business with the merger if a sufficiently 
high price is paid for their properties and the settling terms are satisfactory. 
A report sent out from New York last week to the effect that the Continental 
Baking Corporation had acquired control in the firm of Christie Brown & Co., 


Ltd., ‘Toronto, is denied here. 
entering the merger. 


Nasmiths, Ltd., also disclaims any intention of 


A. H. Batmey. 


CONTINENTAL BUYS STRITZINGER’S BAKERY 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The Continental Baking Corporation has purchased 


Stritzinger’s Bakery at Norristown, Pa. 


The combination is now reaching out 


for the Canadian field, and is in the market for plants in Toronto, Montreal, 


Winnipeg and Ottawa. 


Richard Meyer, president Consumers’ Baking Co., of 


Paterson and Harrison, N. J., purchased last week, has been elected a vice 
’ 

president of the Continental company, and has been placed in charge of the 

former Standard Bakeries Corporation plants, with headquarters in Los 


Angeles. 


The Standard bakeries, recently acquired by the Continental, extend 


from the central states to the Pacific Coast. 


Bruno C. Scumunt. 








CONTINENTAL BUYS 
CORBY BAKING CO. 


One of the Leading Independent Companies 
Gathered Into the Fold of the Nation- 
wide Combination 





Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—Sale of the Corby Baking 
Co., Inc., operating bakeries in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Alexandria and Rich- 
mond, Va., to the Continental Baking 
Corporation, operating 76 bakeries in 60 
cities throughout the country, was an- 
nounced today. Rumors of this transac- 
tion had been persistent, but were denied 
until yesterday, when announcement of 
the deal was made by George G. Barber, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Continental Baking Corporation, 
which is the name of the new $600,000,000 
baking merger. Mr. Barber declared 
that consummation of the deal was 
“rather sudden.” Both Mr. Barber and 
his associates and members of the Corby 
firm refused to say what price had been 
paid. 

The transaction involved transfer of 
all of the stock of the Corby company to 
the Continental. The Corby stock was 
held by W. S., C. I. and R. L. Corby, 
brothers, and Karl W. Corby, son of 
C. I. Corby, and was sold for cash, Mr. 
Barber said. Owners of the Corby com- 
pany have taken stock in the Continental 


Baking Corporation, he added. W. S. 
Corby was retired as president and Karl 
Corby was elected to that office and was 
made a vice president of the Continental. 
Karl Corby will remain head of the Corby 
Baking Co., Inc., which will continue to 
operate under the same name. William 
Jorg, for several years manager of the 
Corby Richmond plant, will take charge 
as manager of the Washington plant. 
Mr. Jorg has been connected with the 
Corby company a score of years. 

The Corby Baking Co. has been one of 
the leading independent baking compa- 
nies. It was founded in 1890 by W. S. 
Corby. In 1891 a partnership between 
the two brothers, W. S. and C. I., was 
formed and continued until the sale of 
the company today. 

Karl Corby, the new president of the 
Corby company and vice president of the 
Continental Corporation, is 31 years old, 
and was graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1915. Since then he 
has been connected with his father and 
uncle in the management of the baking 
company, of which he was secretary. 

Cartes C. Harr. 





DEATH OF ADAM H. IMBODEN 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Adam H. Imboden, 
Wichita, Kansas, for about 35 years as- 
sociated with the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
died suddenly on Jan. 31 at the home 
of his son in California. Mr. Imboden, 
who had not been in good health for 





several months, went to the coast about 
six weeks ago for rest and recuperation. 
No alarm was felt regarding his condi- 
tion, which, however, shortly afterward 
took a change for the worse. 

Mr. Imboden was senior bag salesman 
in the Southwest, and one of the oldest 
men in continuous service in the bag 
trade. He began to cover Kansas in the 
early days of milling, and, while there 
have in recent years been younger men 
under him, he had continuously kept an 
intimate contact with millers and held 
their respect and affection to an unusual 
degree. Several years ago he himself 
had milling interests, although at no 
time active in the business. He was a 
man of unquestioned integrity, fair 
minded, intensely loyal to his house and 
with a courtly manner which in later 
years well fitted his position as dean in 
his calling. 

Hiram Imboden, Mr. Imboden’s only 
brother, died at Wichita a fortnight ago. 





CANADIAN WHEAT CROP 
FIGURE 262,000,000 BUS 


The final estimate of the Canadian 
wheat crop is 262,000,000 bus, or 212,- 
000,000 less than the final estimate for 
1923, according to a telegram received 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Allowing 100,000,000 bus for domestic 
requirements, including grain milled for 
flour, seed needed for next year’s crop 
and stocks remaining on hand Aug. 31, 
1925, there should be available for ex- 
port from the current crop about 162,- 
000,000 bus, the department says. 

From a crop of 474,000,000 bus last 
year, exports amounted to 343,000,000 
bus. Exports from the beginning of the 
new crop year, Sept. 1, to Dec. 31, 1924, 
have amounted to 99,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 176,000,000 exported during 
the corresponding period for the preced- 
ing year. 

Canadian flaxseed is finally estimated 
at 9,695,000 bus, compared with 7,140,- 
000 in 1923, an increase of 35 per cent. 

Oats production is now placed at 412,- 
000,000 bus, against 564,000,000 pro- 
duced in 1923; barley 87,000,000, com- 
pared with 77,000,000; rye 14,000,000 
against 23,000,000; potatoes 94,000,000, 
compared with 92,000,000. 





REORGANIZED ASSOCIATION 
OF MISSOURI BAKERS MEETS 


Separia, Mo., Feb. 3.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The first meeting of the reor- 
ganized Missouri Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, in session here, is being attended 
by over 100 bakers and allied tradesmen. 
It is the first meeting of Missouri bak- 
ers since the Trans-Mississippi conven- 
tion at Topeka about six years ago. 

The meeting was opened by the presi- 
dent, Joseph Machatscheck, St. Louis, 
after the usual welcome by the mayor. 
Temporary officers were selected for the 
length of the convention. It was de- 
cided to increase the annual dues for 
members. 

On the first day’s program was an 
address by F. C. Stadelhoefer, The 
Fleischmann Co., on “Baking Problems 
of Today.” He demonstrated loaves of 
bread baked from 90-minute dough. R. 
J. Clark, of the research department of 
the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kan- 
sas, talked on “What Chemistry of Flour 
Means to the -Baker.” C. W. Meyer, 
Armour & Co., who spoke on “Bread 
and Meat for Health Complete,” demon- 
strated the advertising his company is 
doing to increase bread consumption. 
A. N. Dilley, Herington, Kansas, presi- 
dent Kansas Bakers’ Association, talked 
on what Kansas bakers are doing toward 
the betterment of the baking industry in 
that state. 

An open discussion on sanitation laws 
in bakeshops was led by John M. Hart- 
ley, secretary Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of America, Chicago. Legislation 
was urged proposing employment of a 
bakery commissioner in each state to in- 
spect bakeshops two or three times a 
year. 

A banquet was held Tuesday evening, 
followed by a dance. 


Harvey E. Yantis. 
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FIRE DESTROYS LADISH 
ELEVATOR AT MILWAUKEE 


Mitwavuxee, Wis.—Fire of unknown 
origin at 6 p.m., Jan. 26, caused com- 
plete destruction of the Bay elevator, of 
800,000 bus capacity, owned by the 
Ladish Milling Co., which discontinued 
operations two years ago, and operated 
since January, 1924, by Kneisler Bros. 
The loss is estimated at $200,000. The 
elevator contained about 100,000 bus of 
grain. It was built many years ago for 
the American Malting Co. and was situ- 
ated between the large flour mill and 
feed mill of the Ladish company. Neither 
mill suffered consequential damage. 
Kneisler Bros. took over the house a year 
ago, following the destruction of the 
Lyman elevator, of 275,000 bus capacity, 
in December, 1923. 

While the Milwaukee terminal storage 
has suffered severe reduction by fires in 
the past three years, there is still avail- 
able 12,060,000 bus capacity and, in ad- 
dition, plans are under way for the re- 
construction of several houses on a much 
larger scale. Conflagrations wiped out a 
total of 3,175,000 bus, but in each in- 
stance the elevators were among the old- 
est in the terminal and of obsolete con- 
struction. 

L. E. Meyer. 





QUESTIONNAIRE REGARDING 
WHEAT AND FLOUR STOCKS 


Owing to the apparently unusual con- 
ditions existing at this time, the execu- 
tive committee of the Millers’ National 
Federation, at a meeting held at Chi- 
cago Jan. 21, reached the conclusion that 
ascertainment of the stocks of wheat 
and flour owned by mills, and of flour 
delivered during the past six months, 
booked for delivery during the next six 
months, would be valuable to millers in 
determining their policies and would be 
of general economic significance. Ac- 
cordingly the committee directed the 
executive officers of the Federation to 
secure the information indicated by 
means of a questionnaire. It is desired 
that the information given be as of Jan. 
31, 1925. 

Accompanying the questionnaire form 
sent out from the office of the Federa- 
tion secretary is the following state- 
ment: 

“The information given by the in- 
dividual mills will be considered as strict- 
ly confidential, and will show up only in 
the totals for all the mills. Information 
regarding the operations of any indi- 
vidual mill or company will under no 
condition be disclosed. The replies to 
the questionnaire will be received and 
tabulated under conditions that will 
maintain absolutely the confidential char- 
acter of information regarding individu- 
al mill operation. 

“This is the first time since the World 
War that an effort has been made to as- 
semble this data, and it is the first time 
that the Federation since its reorgani- 
zation has had occasion to request mills 
to furnish information relative to their 
operations. It will constitute the first 
test as to whether millers will respond 
with information which, when tabulated 
and published, will be illustrative of con- 
ditions in the industry. We hope mill- 
ers will respond promptly and fully to 
the questionnaire, so that the informa- 
tion received will be as indicative and 
representative as possible. Millers fur- 
nishing data will, of course, be furnished 
with copies of the tabulated information 
when completed.” 





KANSAS CITY PRICES LOWER 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—Flour buying is quiet, with 
little discernible effect. As a result of 
the break in wheat, inquiry has been 
somewhat stimulated. Current sales ap- 
proximate about 60 per cent of capac- 
ity. Over the week end, prices are off 
about 30c bbl. Bran is in light demand, 
with somewhat increased offerings from 
interior mills. So far there is not much 
break in prices, but quotations in in- 
stances are 50c ton lower. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





Belfast bakers use very little of the 
local mills’ products, as the quality is not 
considered sufficiently high for their 
needs. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Flour sales by Minneapolis and north- 
western mills were again light last week. 
Prices had reached a level where the 
trade was afraid to take hold except to 
cover actual necessities. Most millers 
viewed the situation in the same light, 
and were not aggressive sellers. In fact, 
a majority of the spring wheat mills are 
closely scrutinizing the credits of cus- 
tomers, fearing that a possible decline 
would result in a loss to themselves 
rather than to the buyers. Several mills 
are limiting new bookings to 30-day ship- 
ment, and are demanding shipping direc- 
tions with orders. 

Sales for the last few weeks have been 
less than production, so that orders on 
mill books are decreasing. Apparently 
there is considerable reselling now going 
on in eastern markets. Buyers there are 
disposed to take advantage of present 
high levels, and are selling their surplus 
holdings. In this they: are being encour- 
aged by the millers, since it means that 
shipping directions are the result. The 
more flour that is resold now, and the 
more buyers defer placing new orders, 
the sooner they will be in the market 
again. On this account millers feel that 
there soon should be some good buying. 

The demand for strong spring wheat 
clears exceeds the supply. Choice fancy 
clears and standard first clears are sell- 
ing unusually close to patent prices. Do- 
mestic bakers are taking these grades, 
and apparently are not able to get enough 
to satisfy their needs. On the other 
hand, exporters are in the market for 
second clears. Several lots of this grade 
were worked in the past week by both 
city and country mills at hitherto un- 
heard of prices. Many mills are hope- 
lessly behind on deliveries, and repre- 
sent themselves to be out of the market 
on clears for two to three months, based 
on the present percentage of operation. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 


neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 
Feb. 3 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 


GRINE  6 46s cteverx $10.15 @10.80 $6.45@6.95 
Standard patent .... 10.05@10.20 6.25@6.35 
Second patent ...... 9.80@ 9.95 6.05@6.20 
*Fancy clear, jute.. 9.40@ 9.60 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute ... 8.25@ 8.50 4.80@4.95 
*Second clear, jute.. 5.75@ 6.50 3.25@3.50 


*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


Sales of semolinas are confined to 
small lots for immediate shipment. Only 
those who actually must have fresh sup- 
plies at this time are buying. There is, 
however, a brisk inquiry for durum 
clears from southern Europe, and ex- 
ceptionally high prices are being paid. 
Mills are oversold for several weeks 
ahead. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 5%c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 semo- 
lina and durum fancy patent at 5%c. 
Durum clears are held at $7.50@7.75 
bbl, jutes, Minneapolis basis. 

In the week ending Jan. 31, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 48,664 
bbls durum products, compared with 
53,234 the previous week. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 
31 was $1.90@2.09%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.82@1.95%. No. 1 amber closed Feb. 
3 at $1.8834@2.003,, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.80% @1.87%. 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour quotations have been follow- 
ing closely the advance in the grain 
market. At one time this week pure 
white was as high as $9 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, but has since 
declined to $8.50@8.65. Naturally, with 
prices so high, buying is light. Mills in 
position to ship mixed cars, however, 
say there is a good inquiry for pure 


dark, and the price on this grade has 
advanced proportionately more than on 
pure white. Pure dark is quoted at $7 
@7.15, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,739 bbls rye flour, compared with 
13,557 a week ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15 were in operation Feb. 3: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
B and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Lin- 
coln and Phoenix mills, 

Washburn Crosby Co., 
North Star mills. 


Cc, D, E, G and 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Jan. 26-31 ..000. 559,800 236,035 42 
Previous’ week ... 559,800 224,139 40 
Weer OHO cccecoee 1,600 236,957 42 
Two years ago... 561,600 258,510 46 
Three years ago.. 546,000 283,675 62 
Four years ago... 546,000 298,625 55 
Five years ago... 546,000 252,620 46 


Direct export shipments by Minne- 
apolis mills were 3,000 bbls last week, 
8,071 in the previous week, 2,500 a year 
ago and 357 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILIS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 25-31 ....... 343,440 206,055 60 
Previous week ... 390,690 249,341 64 
Year ago ......+. 343,440 198,916 58 
Two years ago... 376,200 167,252 44 
Three years ago.. 427,890 169,835 39 
Four years ago... 408,690 186,645 45 
Five years ago... 424,260 183,420 43 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- ,-—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Dec. 27. 62 70,815 181,157 195,428 5,237 1,810 
Jan. 3. 62 70,815 198,795 201,384 2,500 11,916 
Jan. 10. 62 70,815 233,158 234,792 3,637 4,795 


Jan, 17. 62 70,815 241,741 241,022 5,219 2,107 

Jan. 24. 58 65,115 249,341 233,143 694 1,570 

Jan. 31. 5257,240 206,055 198,916 ... ... 
CASH WHEAT 

The continued advance in the options 
naturally has had its effect on the pre- 
miums bid for cash wheat. Receipts re- 
cently have been more than liberal, hold- 
ers in the country being free sellers on 
account of the high prices. Terminal 
storage is fairly well filled, so that ele- 
vator companies are not buying as free- 
ly as formerly. Offerings exceed re- 
quirements, and mill buyers have reduced 
bids on the top grades 1@2c bu and on 
the lower grades as much as 3@5c, com- 
pared with the option. High protein 
wheat, however, still commands stiff pre- 
miums, and is not difficult to dispose of. 

No. 1 hard spring is quoted at May 
price to 41c bu over, No. 1 dark northern 
2c under to 38c over, and No. 1 north- 
ern 5c under to 35c over. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 
31 was $1.8754@2.26%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.8554@1.98%. No. 1 dark 
closed. Feb. 3 at $1.867%,@2.17%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.83%@1.88%. 

Based on the close, Feb. 3, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.71 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.68; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.73, No. 1 northern $1.69; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.69, No. 1 northern $1.66; in central 


Montana, No. 1 dark $1.69, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.58. ; 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Jan. 31, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 











1925 1924 1923 1922 

No. 1 dark ..... 3,707 4,311 3,611 1,483 
No. 1 northern. .3,171 1,041 1,069 19 
No. 2 northern. .1,048 1,545 1,064 271 
Other@ ......8- 5,529 9,050 8,819 5,801 
Totals ....... 13,455 15,947 14,563 7,574 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to Jan. 31, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 





Minneapolis .. 68,933 61,765 83,266 60,604 
Duluth ....... 87,997 24,369 42,564 34,245 
Totals ..... 156,930 86,134 125,830 94,849 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Jan. 31, and 
the closing prices on Feb. 2 were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.20%@ 
1.25%, $1.23@1.25; No. 3 white oats, 
524% @564%c, 554% @55%c; No. 2 rye, 
$1.63144 @1.683%%, $1.62%,@1.63%; barley, 
8lc@$l, 87c@$l1. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 


Feb. 2 Feb. 3 Feb. 4 

Jan, 31 Jan, 24 1924 1923 1922 

Corn ... 669 551 683 348 1,207 
Oats ..22,559 22,606 4,791 11,319 22,370 
Barley.. 2,190 2,146 747 1,026 918 
Rye ....1,202 1,193 7,570 2,108 1,251 
Flaxseed. 434 447 410 12 160 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Jan. 25-31, with comparisons: 


r—Receipts— -——Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.2,239,650 1,940,100 960,490 787,980 


Flour, bbis.. 19,111 34,316 236,010 270,795 
Millstuff, 

TORS ccccce 1,014 909 14,068 13,839 
Corn, bus... 742,260 740,160 735,750 275,400 
Oats, bus... 729,100 650,360 981,150 519,570 
Barley, bus. 550,680 310,170 441,840 246,240 
Rye, bus.... 105,450 160,800 65,120 61,480 
Flaxseed, bus 284,080 135,680 45,870 27,550 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks.$30.00@31.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.50@ 3.55 


Corn meal, yellowft .......+.es- 3.45@ 3.50 
Rye flour, white® ......c.ceeee. 8.50@ 8.65 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 7.00@ 7.15 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 8.95@ 9.25 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 8.85@ 8.95 
Rolled OOte®® ..cccccecsccccees ae me 
Linseed oil meal*® ...........-.-% 47.00 @ 47.50 

*In sacks. ¢Per 100 lbs. ¢Per bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 60.50; Aberdeen, 
60.50; Bristol, 59.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 59.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 60.50; Glasgow, 58.50; 
Hull, 59.50; Leith, 59.50; Liverpool, 
58.50; London, 58.50; Manchester, 58.50; 
Marseilles, 61.50; Rotterdam, 60.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is Ic less, and via 
Baltimore and Newport News 2c less. 


FEDERAL EXAMINER ACTIVE 


An emissary of the Federal Trade 
Commission is in the Northwest inter- 
viewing millers and seeking information 
in keeping with a Senate resolution 
passed last spring pertaining to wheat 
from the time it is grown to the time it 
is marketed in the form of flour and 
bread. 

The examiner is asking millers for in- 
formation in regard to flour brands, dif- 
ferent grades of flour manufactured and 
how the prices on these various grades 
are arrived at. He also asks for per- 
mission to read the mills’ files of corre- 
spondence with other mills during the 
last two or three years. 

Some mills have given the examiner 
all the information he asked for, but 
others are refusing him access to their 
correspondence files, claiming that they 
are not compelled to, under the Supreme 
Court decision in the case of the Federal 
Trade Commission vs. American Tobacco 
Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA WHEAT GROWERS 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the North Dakota Wheat Growers’ 
Association, Jan. 29, it was decided that 
no wheat will be received by the associa- 
tion for the 1924 wheat pool after May 


455 


31. All wheat delivered after that date 
will be held for the 1925 pool. The cut- 
off is being made then so that summer 
payments can be made earlier than for- 


_merly. A. D. Fortney, Minneapolis sales 


manager, attended the meeting. 


STATE MILL & ELEVATOR 

Announcement is made that the State 
Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., 
has made a radical change in its sales 
policy. Hereafter, no flour will be sold 
except at a profit, and sales will be con- 
fined largely to western territory, The 
active capacity has been reduced to 1,250 
bbls daily; the durum unit has been 
closed permanently, and the mill has 
liquidated all its semolina contracts. 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL FIRE 
The 350-bb1 mill at Lidgerwood, N. D., 
burned Feb. 1 with a loss estimated at 
approximately $70,000. A dispatch from 
Bismarck states that the loss is only 
partially covered by insurance. Origin 
of the fire has not been determined. 


NOTES 
_Roy P. Purchase, manager Commander 
Flour Co., Philadelphia, is in Minneap- 
olis this week. 
Julius H. Wihlfahrt, of the laboratory 
staff of The Fleischmann Co., visited the 
Northwest last week. 


Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc. Kansas 
City, was in Minneapolis Feb. 2. 

W. D. Gregory, president Gregory- 
Jennison Co., Minneapolis, sailed Jan. 31 
on the Laconia for a Mediterranean trip. 


A. C. Loring, president Pillsbur 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is visiting 
the Buffalo plant of the company this 
week, 


W. C. Boeke, sales manager Cascade 
(Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co., was in 
Minneapolis, Jan. 31-Feb. 2, en route 
home from the East. 

W. H. Kelley, formerly with the Wells 
(Minn.) Flour Mills, is now sales man- 
ager for the Mystic Mills, Sioux City, 
Iowa, succeeding the late W. R. Cheely. 

Frederick R. Kluwin, Wisconsin rep- 
resentative, and George L. Yates, Iowa 
representative, W. J. Jennison Co., vis- 
ited the mill office in Minneapolis last 
week, 


London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Feb. 3, as follows: 
sight, $4.78% ; three-day, $4.7814; 60-day, 
$4.76. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40.20. 

Thomas J. ‘Cassidy, manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce office of Charles 
E. Lewis & Co., brokers, Minneapolis, has 
been made a member of the firm to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of the 
late L. S. Allen. 


Charles H. Sanborn, vice president and 
general sales manager of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, who has 
been seriously iJl for three weeks, is 
slowly recovering and expects to be able 
to leave late this month for the South. 


William H. Korn, of the H. Korn 
Baking Co., Davenport, Iowa, and Jay 
Burns, formerly chairman of the board 
of the Standard Bakeries Corporation, 
Chicago, have made reservations to sail 
on the Volandan for Rotterdam, April 
11. They want to get to Holland while 
the hyacinths and tulips are in bloom. 
Afterwards they will tour Germany, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland and Italy. Mr. Burns 
is at present at Lake Wales, Fla. 





ENTERS MILL MACHINERY BUSINESS 

Curcaco, Inn.—Harry C. Brown, for 
many years in charge of the flour depart- 
ment of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
has resigned, to enter the mill machinery 
business. Effective March 1, he will be- 
come vice president and general manager 
J. L. Ferguson Machine Co., Joliet, IIl., 
in which he is a heavy stockholder. This 
concern manufactures, among other 
things, carton sealing machines, auto- 
matic scales and fillers, container sealers 
and carton forming machines. 

Mr, Brown had been with the Quaker 
Oats Co. for practically 19 years. He 
started as a bookkeeper, and through a 
series of promotions became manager of 
the flour department, a position he held 
for many years. Mr. Brown is well 
known in flour circles, and his many 
friends wish him success in his new field. 

S. O. Werner. 
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KANSAS CITY 

A further advance in flour prices of 
about 50c bbl has accentuated the tend- 
ency of buyers to book on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Millers are becoming more 
and more unwilling to accept business 
for forward shipment, also, through fear 
of the action of the market in the future. 
The result is a fair volume of prompt to 
30-day orders, totaling about 75 per cent 
of the capacity of mills in Kansas City. 
Some of the stronger concerns are selling 
around capacity each week. 

A large percentage of the baking trade 
evidently is still using flour purchased 
early in the winter, as few of the so- 
called big bakers have been in the market 
since before the holidays. It has been 
generally predicted that bakers would be 
forced to buy additional supplies in Jan- 
uary and February, but they are evi- 
dently waiting until the last moment to 
do so. 

Not as much flour is being sold for 
export now as was the case a week ago, 
but demand is still active. Second clear 
for February shipment is hardly avail- 
able in the Southwest now, and bids of 
$7.40, bulk, Kansas City, have been re- 
ceived for this grade for April-May ship- 
ment. Sales so far forward are not gen- 
erally acceptable to mills, however. First 
clear is also being taken as fast as it is 
produced, although offerings are a_ bit 
easier than second clears. Sales of first 
clear to Egypt, Europe and the West 
Indies were made last week at a range of 
$7.75@8.30, bulk, Kansas City, the cheap- 
er prices being obtained early in the 
week, before the advances. One mill sold 
3,000 bbls first clear to a California firm 
late in the week on a basis of $8.30, 
bulk, Kansas City. 

An odd feature of the present situa- 
tion is the continued difficulty regarding 
shipping instructions, despite the fact 
that practically all overdue contracts 
show the buyer a large profit. A few 
mills, however, report the best accumula- 
tion of instructions in several months. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98's or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City: patent, $9.85@10.60; 95 per 
cent, $9.35@10.10; straight, $9.05@9.85; 
first clear, $8.10@8.50; second clear, $7.10 
@1.85; low grade, $6.60@7. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Jan, 26-81 ......- 148,500 127,400 85 
Previous week ... 148,500 120,045 80 
VORP ABO .ccccece 150,900 112,191 74 
Two years ago... 132,900 69,487 52 
Five-year average (same week)..... 72 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 74 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 

Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Jan. 25-31 ....... 554,310 381,897 69 
Previous week ... 554,310 365,842 66 
We GEO Seccesee 506,430 317,068 62 
Two years ago... 520,230 277,652 53 
Five-year average (same week)..... 58 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 63 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 33,898 bbls last week, 21,111 in 
the previous week, 21,859 a year ago and 
13,300 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 19 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 51 slow. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
* “Reports of about 80 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


BOM, TEBE cc ccccvccvcvecvesesvcescsese §1 
a OPE 6.0.6 000. 6.0 05606504 bi00 bes UD ORO 53 
SS * | Pri erie ee ee 66 


, | FEES TPES Tee aT TT Te ee 54 


8T. JOSEPH OUTPUT 
Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

JOM. SBeRE sesccives ooee S500 99 
Previeta WOO 22. ccccvesees 46,970 99 
BORP GOO cecccecvrcecesess 32,200 68 
PW FORTS GRO occccoccsecs 28,622 60 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Jan, 25-81 ........:; 27,300 22,142 81 
Previous week ..... 27,300 22,557 82 
FOAP GBS ccccccccss 24,900 20,464 82 
Two years ago..... 23,100 23,183 100 


CASH GRAIN 

Quotations, Jan. 31: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.93@2.11, No. 2 $1.93@2.11, No. 3 $1.91 
@2.10, No. 4 $1.90@2.09; soft wheat, No. 
1 $2.16@2 20, No. 2 $2.16@2.20, No. 3 
$2.14@2.18, No. 4 $2.09@2.14. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.244%4@1.25, No. 3 
$1.21@1.22, No. 4 $1.18@1.19; yellow 
corn, No. 2 $1.25@1.26, No. 3 $1. 22@ 1.23, 
No. 4 $1.17@1.20; mixed corn, No. 2 
$1.21144@1.22, No. 3 $1.1744@1.20, No. 4 
$1.15@1.16. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Jan. 31, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls.. 17,225 12,675 154,050 113,750 
Wheat, bus. 691,200 864,000 1,123,200 646,650 


Corn, bus... 671,250 872,500 110,000 401,250 
Oats, bus... 181,900 239,700 $5,500 152,000 
Rye, bus.... 4,400 8,800 2,200 6,600 
Barley, bus. 4,500 34,500 1,300 26,000 
Bran, tons.. 1,360 920 5,800 7,084 
Hay, tons... 11,040 12,036 5,304 3,984 


RATE HEARING MAY AFFECT MILLERS 


A hearing on certain fourth section 
violations in railroad tariffs in the South 
and Southwest has been scheduled for 
Kansas City, Feb. 18. It will be con- 
ducted by an examiner for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Traffic men have 
not been informed as to just what vio- 
lations will be dealt with, but as there 
are a number of them in tariffs of grain 
and grain products, there will be a good 
representation of millers present to 
watch developments. The Southwestern 
Millers’ League has always contended 
that, where such violations occur, the in- 
termediate rate should be reduced to con- 
form with that charged for the longer 
haul. 

NOTES 

The annual meeting of the Kansas City 
Millers’ Club has been called for Feb. 5 

E. W. Kidder, Morrow-Kidder Mill- 
ing Co., Carthage, Mo., visited Kansas 
City last week. 

John Hayes, president John Hayes 
Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas, visited in 
Kansas City last week. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
has returned from an eastern trip. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, is on 
a three weeks’ trip to southeastern terri- 
tory. 

Harold R. Mott has been appointed to 


represent the Midland Flour Milling Co., - 


Kansas City, in Wisconsin and north- 
eastern Iowa. 

W. P. Ronan, flour broker, and H. N. 
Weinstein, western representative Malt- 
Diastase Co., both of Chicago, were re- 
cent visitors in Kansas City. 

Gordon Wood, sales manager Newton 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., is vis- 
iting markets in central and southeastern 
states. He will be gone about three 
weeks. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Kansas City, attended 





the annual meeting of the Southwestern 
Missouri Millers’ Association, Jan. 31, at 
Carthage, Mo. 

Members of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade voted last week to change the ex- 
change rule regarding inspection fees on 
flour. In the future, the directors will 
fix the fees whenever it is believed neces- 
sary. 

W. F. Miller has been made Wisconsin 
and northern Illinois representative of 
the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, and 
C. C. Harmon has been made Indiana 
representative. Mr. Miller was formerly 
in the flour business in St. Louis. 

The Southern Freight Association has 
notified millers of the Southwest that 
members would henceforth accept mixed 
carloads of flour and feed moving to 
Carolina territory. Mills have been try- 
ing for over two years to get the rail- 
roads serving that section ‘to grant the 
mixed car privilege. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph W. Hoffman re- 
turned to their home in Enterprise, Kan- 
sas, last week, after visiting in Kansas 
City. They recently returned from a 
four months’ trip abroad. Mr. Hoffman 
is first vice pee of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, and manager of 
the Hoffman Mills at Enterprise, a unit 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 

The official figures of the St. Joseph, 
Mo., Grain Exchange gives the flour pro- 
duction of St. Joseph mills for 1924 as 
1,836,900 bbls. Corn flour produced to- 
taled 288,894 bbls. These figures com- 
pare with 1,365,226 bbls wheat flour and 
209,968 bbls corn flour in 1923. Omaha, 
Neb., mills produced 1,103,078 bbls wheat 
flour in 1924, compared with 1,013,606 
the preceding year. 

A proposal to increase the railroad 
rates on flour from Ohio and Mississippi 
River crossings to south Atlantic ports 
5c ewt has been protested by the South- 
western Millers’ League. C. V. Topping, 
secretary, called attention to the fact that 
Pacific Coast mills, with their water 
rates, are able now to reach these ports 
at a less rate than southwestern mills. 
It is considered doubtful if the in- 
crease will be made. 

The regular quarterly meeting of dis- 
trict organization No. 1, Association of 
Operative Millers, will be held at New- 
ton, Kansas, Feb. 7. Members will meet 
at 11 o’clock, and have dinner at noon. 
The business meeting will start about 1 
o'clock. C. O. Swanson, head of the 
milling school of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, Manhattan, will talk on 
“Laboratory Terms as Applied to Mill- 
ing,” and V. M. Burnett will give an ad- 
dress on “Cool Grinding—Smooth and 
Scratch Rolls.” 


WICHITA 

Flour business is fairly good. Ship- 
ping directions are very slow, and in most 
instances mills report that they are the 
worst on this year’s crop. There is, how- 
ever, more flour on the books of most of 
the mills than at this time last year, and 
dealers are expected to order the flour 
out in contract time in order to avoid a 
carrying charge. 

Export business is fair. There are a 
few straggling sales made to central 
Europe at a very satisfactory basis, most 
of them being clears. It is the general 
belief here that export business will in- 
crease in February. 

Prices, Jan. 30, basis 98-lb cottons, 
Kansas City, were as follows: short pat- 
ent $10.70 bbl, straight $10.20, clears 
about $9.50. 

Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Jan. 26-31 ........ 65,700 40,079 61 

Previous week ..... 65,700 86,306 55 

BORP GOO 06s ccksver 64,620 42,036 64 

Two years ago ..... 64,620 32,607 50 
NOTES 


A. A. Towner, chief chemist for the 
Red Star Milling Co., is on a business 
trip to Los Angeles. 

C. C. Blodgett, assistant sales manager 
in eastern territory for the Red Star 
Milling Co., is visiting eastern markets. 
He will be away about two weeks. 

In the absence of C. M. Jackman, of 
the Kansas Milling Co, who is on a 
three months’ tour of South America, 
work on his new $75,000 home will be 
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started under the direction of D. S. 
Jackman, and be ready for occupancy 
upon his return. 

Paul J. Stauffer, Kansas and Okla- 
homa representative of the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., with headquarters in Columbus, 
Kansas, visited the home office last week. 


In a recent contest held by leading 
Kansas newspapers Miss V. Watson, of 
Turon, was chosen as the most represen- 
tative farm girl to accompany Mr. and 
Mrs. Woody Hockaday, of Wichita, on 
their trip to the East to further the cam- 
paign of “Kansas grows the best wheat 
in the world.” On Jan. 29, Kansas Day, 
Miss Watson and Mr. and Mrs. Hocka- 
day were presented to President Cool- 
idge in Washington, at which time she 
presented him a three-oz sack of wheat 
from the grain cut by President Harding 
on his trip: through the country. 


ATCHISON 

The sharp advances of the week are 
proving too much of a handicap for lo- 
cal millers. Sales are around 50 per 
cent of capacity. A small spurt in ex- 
port business has almost ceased, but 
occasional lots of clear are being sold 
to Latin American markets. Shipping 
instructions are improved, due to low 
flour stocks and the persistent efforts of 
millers to clean up overdue contracts. © 

Output of Atchison mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

OOM, BEHGR a vscrccccvsicess 28,598 103 
Previous week .......2.+.. 23,050 80 
pc | PP ee 22,350 81 


Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Missouri 
River: hard wheat short patent $10.05@ 
10.25, straight $9.75@9.95, first clear 
$8.10@8.40; soft wheat short patent 
$10.95@11.25, straight $10.45@10.55, first 
clear $9.10@9.40. 


SALINA 


Soaring prices had the effect of slow- 
ing down trade with local millers last 
week, sales being reported only fair. 
Not many jobbers are inclined to buy 
at present prices. No export demand 
is reported. Shipping directions are 
just about keeping pace with sales. 

Quotations, on Jan. 30, basis Kansas 
City, cotton 98’s: short patent, $10.20@ 
10.80; 95 per cent, $9.75@9.90; straight 
grade, $9.50@9.60. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Se. BRAGS 6ccevctiacevecsa S 2,710 70 
Previous week .....ceccees 29,668 65 


NOTES 

John Weber, president Weber Flour 
Mills Co., left last week for the Pacific 
Coast, where he will spend several weeks. 


The Golden Belt elevator, Ellis, Kan- 
sas, has handled 700,000 bus wheat since 
last July, for which it has paid approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. 

The Sutorius Bread Co., which recent- 
ly purchased the Jenkins "Baking Co., is 
overhauling the plant and getting ready 
to begin operations. 

J. S. Hargett, general manager, and 
H. L. Robinson, vice president, Robinson 
Milling Co., made a business trip to 
Kansas City recently. 

L. G. Gottschick, general manager H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has been elected 
a delegate to the national Shrine conven- 
tion to be held in Los Angeles next sum- 
mer. 


OKLAHOMA 

Current sales consist mostly of spot 
buying by country merchants and a few 
jobbers and bakers. Shipping instruc- 
tions are fair, mills operating about 70 
per cent of capacity. Export inquiry, 
principally from Latin America, showed 
a slight imprevement. Prices are at new 
high levels for peace times, but millers 
are able to buy wheat at the export bids, 
for the first time in several weeks. 

Quotations, on Jan. 30: hard wheat 
patent $10.40@10.80, straight $10@10.40, 
first clear $9.60@9.80; soft wheat pat- 
ent $11@11.40, straight ener first 
clear $10@.10.40, 


NOTES 


The George Neimeyer Grain Co., Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., has changed its name to 
the Guy Williams Milling Co., of which 
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Guy F. Williams is president and W. C. 
House secretary. 

A small flour mill at Yocum, Ark., 
was recently destroyed by fire of un- 
known origin. 

Cole & Co., grocers and bakers, Con- 
way, Ark., have bought the Star Market 
at that place. 

J. B. Stephens, for several years asso- 
ciated with the Rogers (Ark.) Milling 
Co., died recently in Aurora, Mo. 

Bess Carrington, “E. V. Keeney and 
Joseph Keeney, all of Checotah, Okla., 
have incorporated the Central West 
Flour & Feed Co., capital stock $7,500. 
Tulsa is named as headquarters. 

Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno, repre- 
sentative of the Oklahoma Millers’ 
League in the Oklahoma State Chamber 
of Commerce, has been re-elected to the 
board of directors of the chamber. 

A new bakery to take the place of one 
that recently burned is to be installed at 
Lubbock, Texas, by F. K. Mitchell, own- 
er and operator of the Electric Bakery. 
The plant destroyed was one of the larg- 
est in western Texas. 





United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
it 4% bus to the bbl): 
-—— 000’s omitted, Per ct. 

















1924— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
December .,.. 1,452 17,791 27 
November .... 1,615 27,838 21 
Jetober ...... 1,854 45,112 16 
September .... 1,462 32,662 17 

949 16,835 20 

789 4,049 47 

1,174 4,976 62 

976 2,811 61 

1,038 3,747 56 

1,426 2,958 69 

February ..... 1,539 3,103 69 
Tanuary ...... 1,716 4,421 64 

1923— 

December .... 1,789 4,941 62 
November .... 1,778 4,148 67 
October ...... 2,092 9,239 61 
Jeptember .... 1,568 15,409 $1 
August ....... 1,273 14,198 29 
FUIF ccccccece 884 8,843 31 
IGE Saveaices 806 9,262 28 
MOG ceccccecs 933 9,973 31 
April ......06- 1,167 4,943 52 
March 1,430 4,291 60 
February 1,379 5,991 61 
January 1,161 7,296 42 
1922— 
December .... 1,500 9,676 41 
November .... 1,556 10,577 40 
October ...... 1,610 18,282 27 
September .... 1,301 26,987 18 
August .....0- 1,169 33,703 14 
TUE csccccves 921 14,980 22 
JUMO coveccces 932 14,006 23 
ME. oscscaess 1,089 9,366 34 
ADEE. cevcgene 1,198 4,856 63 
March ....... 1,495 7,645 47 
February 1,203 6,576 49 
January 1,099 10,038 32 
1921— 
December .... 1,014 10,451 30 
November .... 1,246 13,956 29 
October ...... 1,557 18,206 28 
September .... 1,802 30,842 21 
August ....... 1,873 68,537 13 
SU Secccecce 1,238 24,842 19 
TURD cevccecdcs 1,546 25,235 22 
MOY ccccccace 1,265 25,932 17 
ABT cccccces 1,691 17,641 29 
March ....... 1,370 14,601 30 
February ..... 1,024 18,469 20 
January ...... 1,280 21,346 21 

By calendar years— 

19DG. ccccccccee 15,990 166,302 30 
98,524 43 
164,692 29 
280,058 20 
218,287 29 
148,086 45 
111,177 47 
106,196 87 
154,050 30 
205,906 26 
173,862 25 
99,509 36 
61,655 44 
32,669 65 
24,267 61 
48,490 47 
92,780 39 
91,384 43 
By fiscal years— 
1923-24....... 78,793 60 
1922-23.. 154,951 30 
1921-22.. - 208,321 26 
1920-21........ 293,268 20 
1919-20........ 122,431 44 
1LORBCED. cecscee 178,583 - 38 
1917-18........ 34,119 74 
1916-17........ 149,831 26 
1915-16........ 173,274 29 
1914-16........ 16,183 269,643 22 
1918-14........ 11,821 92,394 37 
1912-18........ 11,395 91,603 36 
CE SS 11,006 30,160 62 
IGRbesccccée 10,129 23,729 66 
1909-10........ 9,041 46,680 47 
1908-09........ 10,52 66,923 44 
1907-08........ 13,927 100,371 38 
1906-07........ 15,585 76,569 48 





The German potato crop is now given 
out officially at 36,300,000 tons, compared 
to the final estimate last year of 32,- 
600,000. 
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Canada—December Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 

December, 1924, as officially reported: 
Wheat, 

















To— Flour, bbIls bus 
United Kingdom ......... 288,675 26,892,981 
United States ............ 22 1,106,998 
BEDE. own deocccccccsteese . ee 
Newfoundland ........... 40,530 233 
DEE 6 Se666' sa cuevses 4,772 11 
GEE occ cceenccscccess 18,925 460 
Trinidad and Tobago..... rr 
Other British W. Indies... 13,724  ...... 
British South Africa...... | Sere 
British West Africa...... a - “ect. 
UUUNEES “oc cccccereccccscss — ave eacs 
British Honduras ........ oO err 
British Guiana ..... a = ‘esieaaea 
DE, ccescceescducse, BED eccecs 
TEN: aeneeeeessececesccs SEE e000 
Tt Mh scqasseeztacse ae sweanee 
PE aemieeyensitivarisos” RE ~steea< 
BUTTER cccccccsccsscceces§ GBR seavece 
Pe s6hetedskewhasces weeks 565,554 
MEE wh sen oe ce desecsveoes See 80s auesuw 
SS CR eee 27,111 40,000 
TN rer are 
eine 4.4.4 9:00.64 ase 7.90 8. eveace 
SEE Wadi bh 5000 60s nae see A) rrr re 
eee ce Beers 
Misha duende cacscess ~~ ehawe 18,851 
French West Indies ...... 3.786 8 6 ccdase 
GOPMARRF cccccccccess 131,125 60,884 
ere . . ae 
PT a6n eens 63.4 06:24:04 16,101 
Haiti 
Italy 562,092 
Irish Free State ..... 12,078 47,900 
SE sired anent bos 4 v0 20 ees 6 5,011 329,498 
ED « .ct-nes <6 eee s4s 6s waeeus 
res ee S686 ss secdes 
PE ven 5004 ene ee tanns  saceaen 
EL win. o5-0-4i0 38% 60.0 4,570 158,332 
PEE hh o5.h o+.06-8 ws 606 09 - '~ @neewe 
ET Wh 6d 69.0. 8:4:0 a Bea'a es eee 00 ft Wweews 
EY 094.we0 nn 0S0 4 8.06004.07 a. eseer 
ey ee ae 
Portuguese Africa ...... SO ae 
MAUMEE cc cc escceceess Gee = sea ede 
San Domingo ........ an ~enae% 
BiOTTR TORO oc ccccevccsce a? thee 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. a _ ‘enees 
SEED. 0'6:0.4.00.0:040046048K% 10,530 63,237 
PCG seses Terre eT Tee ae 
WON, b's es-a0dcennesee a > <etneee 

DORE nes isi Viadievews 828,084 29,847,031 

am 100 lbs 
Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 

To— middlings rolled oats 
United Kingdom ........ 3,240 65,502 
United States ........... 2GG,UES, eevee 
MPOTIAUGE vce sccccscceces 2,917 44 
Greene GOUEBOS. actcvccse § rveare 148 
British South Africa.... ..... 3,345 
Barbados se. “weg 8 
Jamaica 20 47 
Other Br. West Indies. . 212 82 
West BUUORES vecccceccecs ceese 4 
PEE, estseebecqececs e646 119 
ME SlsshBGethSeeesees v0606 65 
Newfoundland .......... 2,322 1,539 
oe By Ree eee ee 5,576 
Belgium ..ccccscccceces 6,603 1,440 
DOMEROTE ccccccccccsccee ececcs 144 
PUOW SOMONE ccccccsecce § evsre 560 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 292 8 
BWOGOM cécncccsececcess esece 432 
RIOGER occccccccececcece ee #£ wees 
CRIME cccccnccecccesccee vesce 144 

WOOO 6.60000 5:060:20008 166,388 79,207 





December Feed Exports 
Exports of feed from the United States in 
December, 1924, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in tons: 














Other 
Bran and mill- 
To— middlings Screenings feeds 
i... MERE eee one 146 60 
Cee 310 eee 300 
Netherlands ...... “ne son 27 
Se 50 444 198 
Bootiasd ....c.e00% eee 28 #29 
BUGTORE cccccsosines ewe eee 30 
COMBE cscs cecess pare iw 19 
EE “4.5 6.6.00 0 0 a0 89 
CE. Sibieneescaes 119 50 507 
Other West Indies. 18 
Other countries ... 3 eee 3 
Tetals .ccccccsee 589 669 1,153 
Totals— 
November ...... 535 765 3,510 
OOtSBOP oocescces 54 585 2,734 
September ...... 199 104 685 
BUBU ccsccenss 25 53 1,566 
July 56 149 230 
June 81 209 322 
May 77 87 581 
April 29 976 700 
March .......... 408 1,119 1,341 
| ees 251 745 778 
-—Oil cake—, -—Oil meal—, 
Cotton- Cotton- Lin- 
To— seed Linseed seed seed 
MROIGIUME 2c cccces cspes 14,441 eee ° 
Denmark ........ 34,665 ese 6,158 
Germany ........ 14,364 678 7,830 
Netherlands ..... «+++ 11,974 1,534 : 
| ee eeee one Suet 
England 354 1,911 10,283 
Scotland ........ #8% +. 8,874 _ 
Eres 784 1,978 7,029 229 
CE cece csccs see eee 368 326 
Panama ........ wae é 35 eee 
Newfoundland ... bes eee ees 1 
Mexico ....... %o eae oe 1 eee 
West Indies ..... ies ise con 32 
Betas cccciceccs 50,167 30,982 39,199 588 
Totals— 
November ..... 57,228 29,700 32,516 3,473 
October ....... 39,645 20,861 19,331 228 
September 9,799 21,557 3,456 33 
August ....... 3,281 27,875 861 1,124 
BEF cessccccce 4,750 25,911 417 852 


























ROCKEFELLER REPRESENTATION 
PLAN ONLY PARTIAL SUCCESS | 

The Rockefeller plan of employees’ 
representation, which was introduced in 
the mines of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. immediately following the famous 
strike of 1913 and which has since been 
adopted in hundreds of other plants, 
has proved to be only a partial success, 
according to a preliminary report made 
public by the Russell Sage Foundation, 
which since 1919 has been studying the 
operation of this and other plans for 
giving wage earners a share in the man- 
agement of industry. 

In making the report public, Mary 
Van Kleeck, director of the Founda- 
tion’s department of industrial studies, 
said it has a threefold significance for 
industry generally and for the country 
at large; it reveals the underlying causes 
of the perennial controversy between 
coal miners and mine operators; it is the 
first impartial appraisal of the most 
prominent experiment in employees’ rep- 
resentation—an experiment which was 
the forerunner of the shop committees, 
works councils, and similar projects in- 
troduced in about 1,000 companies within 
recent years in an effort to solve labor 
difficulties; it points the way to a ter- 
mination of the conflict between the em- 
ployers interested in employees’ repre- 
sentation plans and organized labor, 
which has thus far bitterly opposed such 
plans in the belief that they set up 
“company unions” designed to replace 
labor unions. 

The industrial representation plan was 
developed by W. L. Mackenzie King, 
now premier of Canada, at the request 
of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and was in- 
troduced at the mines of the company 
by Mr. Rockefeller. At each mine two 
or more representatives are elected by 
the employees to serve for one year. 
These representatives from all branches 
of the company meet periodically with an 
equal number of company officials. At 
these conferences any matter which em- 
ployees desire to have: discussed can be 


“ brought up. There are also in each min- 


ing district joint committees composed 
of equal numbers of employees’ repre- 
sentatives and company officials to con- 
sider: (1) safety and accidents; (2) 
sanitation, health and housing; (3) rec- 
reation and education; (4) industrial 
co-operation and conciliation. 

The report shows that, as a result of 
this plan, working and -living conditions 
are more wholesome and happy for the 
miners and their families, but that the 
miners are not satisfied that their repre- 
sentatives have the power to protect 
them in decisions regarding wages and 
other conditions of work. 

$4 
NO MORE WORK FOR POOR 
WEARY WILLIE 

Interesting reflections on workhouse 
customs are prompted by a prosaic an- 
nouncement in the minutes of the Black- 
burn (Eng.) Board of Guardians re- 
cording a decision to purchase a new 
corn re. mill to be worked by elec- 
tric power. It will be recalled that some 
years ago corn grinding by hand worked 
machines was set as a task for tramps 
or other casual inmates.—Milling (Liv- 


erpool). aaa 


ANNIVERSARY NUMBER FICTION 

Four of the six short stories that were 
published in The Northwestern Miller’s 
Anniversary Number in November of 
1923 have been complimented by Edward 
J. O’Brien, the well-known short story 
anthologist. They are Eden Philpotts’ 
“The Mill by the Sea,” J. J. Bell’s “Dick- 
son’s Mill,” Paul Hervey Fox’s “The 
Staff,’ and Carroll K. Michener’s “The 
Golden Mean.” Each of these stories. is 
marked with a star in Mr. O’Brien’s 
book, “The Best Short Stories of 1924 
and the Yearbook of the American Short 
Story.” This is his tenth annual edition. 
He says of the fiction efforts which he 


marks with a single asterisk, that they 
are “those stories which may fairly claim 
that they survive either the test of sub- 
stance or the test of form. Each of 
these stories may claim to possess either 
distinction of technic alone, or more fre- 
quently, I am glad to say, a persuasive 
sense of life in them to which a reader 
responds with ‘some part of his own ex- 


perience.” 
& $ 


FOOD AND CRIMINOLOGY 

“Doc” Wiley, addressing a Baltimore 
housewives’ organization, recently drew 
some deadly relationship between ali- 
mentation and criminology. He ex- 
plained to his hearers how undernourish- 
ment creates neurasthenia. A nervous 
child, he said, probably will develop into 
a nervous man or woman, who, under 
stress of nervous attitudes, may commit 
murder or suicide. Many men and wom- 
en who have killed others or themselves 
would not have committed murder or 
suicide if they had been fed properly as 
children, he declared. Unwholesome 
food, in his opinion, also leads children 
to seek outside stimuli in cigarettes and 
causes adults to become addicts of co- 
caine and morphine. 

It was hardly to be expected that the 
eminent foodologist should have passed 
up this opportunity to take another kick 
at white bread. Such provender, he de- 
clared, was lacking in nourishment, He 
told of experiments with chickens which 
died of polyneuritis after consuming 
nothing but white bread and water for 
35 days. Other chickens, fed nothing 
but whole wheat bread and water, he ex- 
plained, not only survived, but were 
healthy. The findings were published 
by the Public Health Service, he said, 
but later were modified to this degree: 
White bread might be eaten if other 
food, such as green vegetables and milk, 
were consumed to keep the person alive. 
This concession, passed on by one such 
as “Doc” Wiley, is indeed remarkable. 

% > 
MONTANA MODESTY 

The Montana correspondent writes: 
“Columbia Falls claims a new record for 
weather and crops for the Montana area. 
Columbia Falls is in Flathead County 
just west of Glacier National Park, 
where snow was reported not long ago 
as 53 inches deep. But Columbia Falls 
residents assert that John Modesett, a 
farmer living some miles out of the city, 
on Dec. 13, two days before the first real 
winter storm broke, picked some luscious 
ripe strawberries from his patch in the 
garden. The name, it will be noted, is 
Modesett, but it is believed that error 
has crept into the story and that the final 
‘t? and the second ‘e’ in the name 
should be omitted. Dec. 13 was not a 
Friday, but this need not discredit the, 
tale. It seems likely that even old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills 
will waive all claim to the December 
strawberry records, now that Columbia 
Falls has been heard from.” 

& 4% 
EFFECT OF WHITE FLOUR ON TEETH 

A committee appointed jointly by the 
Lister Institute and Medical Research 
Council recently published an_ official 
document known as “Report on the Pres- 
ent State of Knowledge of Accessory 
Food Factors (Vitamins).” Chapter IX, 
on “The Influence of Diet on Teeth,” 
contains the following: “Cereals differed 
in their detrimental action on tooth for- 
mation. Oatmeal was the worst of those 
examined; white flour and rice the best.” 
This, writes a miller, may be taken as an 
illustration of how old popular impres- 
sions and misunderstandings of food 
values are being upset by actual re- 
search work. 

& & 


A Chinese proverb has it that the mule, 
when asked who was his father, saved 
his face by replying that the horse was 
his maternal uncle, 
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CHICAGO 

Trading is small and unimportant, 
and mainly for near-by shipment. Buy- 
ers cannot see where they will gain any- 
thing by contracting for flour on such 
a market as at, present, and most of 
them are of the opinion that wheat 
prices have about reached top, and 
some reaction will take place. There is 
also a wide range in prices, some mills 
not following the advances very closely 
in their anxiety to get business, and re- 
sulting no doubt from low offerings by 
resellers. 

Spring wheat flour is much higher in 
price, but business is exceedingly quiet. 
Sales are reported only to those who 
have permitted stocks to run down and 
which need replenishment, and much of 
this business is being done by resellers. 
An annoying situation has developed, 
due to the fact that some mills permitted 
distributors to buy round lots for specu- 
lative purposes, and it is reported that 
more than one jobber with limited capi- 
talization was allowed to book as much 
as 20,000 to 30,000 bbls. These factors 
are now not only reselling in this market 
under mill brands but also in other ter- 
ritories. 

Hard winters are only being taken as 
needed by users, and then generally at 
prices below market values. A _ large 
number of small lots are being offered 
at resale, and buyers as a rule are cover- 
ing their immediate requirements in this 
manner. Southwestern low grades are 
selling at fully $1 bbl more than 95 per 
cent patents were contracted for last 
fall, with a pretty fair demand, mainly 
from exporters. 

Prices on soft winters cover a wide 
range, and only scattered car lots are 
being taken by jobbers and cake bakers. 
Cracker bakers are not paying much at- 
tention to offerings. They consider 
prices too high, oe are of the opinion 
that some recession will take place. 
There is also some reselling reported, 
but this is not so prevalent as with 
springs and hard winters. 

The steadily advancing prices of rye 
flour have caused a light business. Buy- 
ers are not coming in, nor are mill rep- 
resentatives pushing sales very hard. 
Shipping directions are good, but new 
bookings are limited, only scattered car 
lots being taken. Local output totaled 
2,000 bbls, against 3,000 the week before. 
White was quoted Jan. 31 at $8.90@ 
9.25 bbl, jute, medium $8.60@8.95, and 
dark $7.20@7.70. 

Prices on semolinas are higher, but 
demand continues very light. Sales are 
scattered and only in single car lots or 
less. Complaints about the high prices 
are not as numerous, but neither is the 
trade contracting for supplies for future 
delivery. No. 2 semolina was quoted 
Jan. 31 at 6@6%c lb, bulk; No. 3 semo- 
lina, 5%@5%c; fancy durum patent, 
5% @5%e. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s and clears 
in jutes, Jan. 31: spring top patent 
$10.20@10.80 bbl, standard patent $9.80 
@10.40, first clear $8.20@8.80, second 
clear $6.25@7; hard winter short patent 
$9.70@10.30, 95 per cent patent $9.25@ 
9.80, straight $9.10@9.60, first clear $7.70 
@8.35; soft winter short patent $10.10@ 
10.80, standard patent $9.60@10.40, 
straight $9.45@10.10, first clear $8.50 
@8.80. 

CASH WHEAT 


The market was not very active last 
week, due mainly to the sharply advanc- 
ing options. Premiums did not follow 
the upward trend, especially on hard 
winters, which were about Sc_ lower. 
Red winter premiums eased off a little, 
but were relatively stronger than the 
other varieties. Very little red wheat 
is coming to this market, and mills pick 


up what is offered of the better grades. 
Hard winter premiums have been re- 
duced. Local mills added little to their 
holdings, but on a few days there was a 
fair inquiry from those outside. Re- 
ceipts totaled 251 cars, compared with 
193 the previous week, and 177 a year 
ago. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red were 14 
@\16c over May; No. 1 hard May price 
to 3c under, No. 2 hard 2@5c under; 
No. 1 dark northern 8@20c over, No. 1 
northern May price to 5c over. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red were quoted at 
$2.17% @2.19% bu; No. 1 hard $2.00% 
@2.02%, No. 2 hard $1.98%, @2.01%. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jam. 96-81 ...seces 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week ..... 40,000 38,000 95 
VFOOF OHO cccccccees 40,000 37,000 92 
T'wo years ago..... 40,000 18,000 45 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn was easier, and demand only 
fair. Industries came in for their daily 
requirements, but other factors were in- 
different buyers. Receipts were 1,876 
cars, compared with 1,441 the week be- 
fore and 1,859 a year ago. No. 3 mixed 
was quoted at $1.21 bu, No. 4 mixed 
$1.13@1.144%, No. 5 mixed $1.10@1.12; 
No. 3 yellow $1.29, No. 4 yellow $1.15% 
@1.21%, No. 5 yellow $1.09@1.20; No. 
4 white, $1.17. 

Cash rye was higher, but demand rath- 
er quiet on the advance. Mills have no- 


‘ticed a slowing up in demand for flour, 


and are not picking up much grain. Re- 
ceipts were 52 cars, against 79 the pre- 
ceding week, and 32 a year - No. 2 
was quoted at $1.72%@1.73% bu. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Jan. 31, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls..... 324 260 205 184 
Wheat, bus.... 380 317 738 284 
Corn, bus...... 3,029 3,120 687 1,161 
Oats, bus...... 1,083 1,368 845 952 
We, Wis cc0 0% * 56 39 109 22 
Barley, bus.... 258 181 94 80 


CORN PRODUCTS 


There is a limited demand for corn 
goods, buyers coming in for current 
needs at frequent intervals, but no dis- 
position is shown to anticipate future re- 
quirements. Corn flour was quoted Jan. 
31 at $8.05@3.12% cwt, corn meal $3, 
cream meal $3, hominy $3.05, oatmeal 
$3.55, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 


FEED MANUFACTURERS MEETING 


At the special meeting of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers’ Association, on 
Jan, 28, the constitution was changed to 
permit holding annual conventions in 
May as well as in June. The next one 
will be held at New Orleans, May 6-8, 
and headquarters will be at the Roose- 
velt Hotel. Secretary Brown will make 
known the program and other details 
later. 

FEED COMPANY CHANGES 

The J. J. Badenoch Co., Chicago, large 
grain dealer and mixed feed manufac- 
turer, has made _ several important 
changes in the personnel of its manufac- 
tured feed department. O. E. M. Kel- 
ler, J. U. Crosby, S. A. Pederson and C. 
W. Sievert, formerly with the Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., have recently joined 
the staff of the Badenoch company. 

Mr. Keller, for 11 years president of 
the Arcady Farms Milling Co. and for 
two years president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association, has 
been made manager of the manufactured 
feed department of the J. J. Badenoch 
Co. J. U. Crosby will be sales manager 


of this department. He formerly was a 
vice president and general sales manager 
of the Arcady Farms Milling Co., hav- 
ing started with that concern in 1915. 
Prior to that time he had been with the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. S. A. Peder- 
son will be in the sales department, and 
Mr. Sievert will be connected with the 
production end. 


NOTES 


O. H. Raschke, sales manager Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago, was in St. 
Louis last week. 

J. T. McIntosh, flour and feed broker, 
Columbus, Ohio, visited A. J. Gardner, 
of Wade & Gardner, Chicago, last week. 

Fred A. Hamilton, Chicago represen- 
tative Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co., 
is taking a short rest at West Baden, 
Ind. | 

George H. Tanner, who has represent- 
ed W. H. Colvin & Co. on the exchange, 
is now in charge of this concern’s grain 
department. 

R. P. Purchase, Commander Flour Co., 
Philadelphia, called at this office Jan. 31, 
on his way to Minneapolis to visit mill 
connections. 

C. R. McClave, president Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., vis- 
ited A. J. Gardner, his local representa- 
tive, recently. 

John Crosby, James Ford Bell and 
John Boehrer, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, visited local headquar- 
ters last week. 

R. L. Groff, of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Milling Co. passed through 
Chicago en route home from an extended 
trip to eastern markets. 


H. G. Beckman, Milwaukee, northern 
Wisconsin representative Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, spent the week end at 
Chicago with his family. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, was at Lansing, Mich., 
Jan, 28, attending the meeting of the 
Michigan Millers’ Association. 

Trading in wheat Jan. 28 on the Chi- 
cago Board of. Trade reached 111,827,- 
000 bus, the largest daily volume since 
trading was resumed following the war. 


E. J. Long, Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, visited C. C. Anthon, 
manager of the company’s Chicago of- 
fice, last week, leaving later for St. 
Louis. 

J. D. Frisbie, Excelsior Flour Mills, 
Marysville, Kansas, spent a few days in 
Chicago last week, visiting B. N. Lath- 
rop, general Illinois and Indiana repre- 
sentative, and left later for eastern mar- 
kets. 


George Cormack, general superintend- 
ent Washburn Crosby Co., was in Chica- 
go last week, on his way home from 
Buffalo. He left for Minneapolis, and 
later will leave on a five to six weeks’ 
trip to the Pacific Coast. 

H. D. Reitmann, secretary-treasurer 
Crawford-Reitmann Mill Co., Galesville, 
Wis., spent several days in this market 
last week. He also attended the meet- 
ings of the Wisconsin State Millers’ As- 
sociation and Milwaukee Flour Club, held 
at Milwaukee, Jan. 28. 

The Pagel Milling Co., the old-estab- 
lished rye milling company at Stevens 
Point, Wis., recently purchased the Jack- 
son Milling Co.’s plant at Amherst, 
which will now give this concern a daily 
capacity of nearly 200 bbls, a large pro- 
portion of which is rye. 

Miss V. Watson, who is on her way 
to Washington, D. C., to give President 
Coolidge Kansas grown wheat, visited 
the trading floor of the Chicago Board 
of Trade on Jan. 28, and presented 
President Frank L. Carey a silver box 
of Kansas grown grain on behalf of 
Kansas wheat growers. 

The Ripon (Wis.) Roller Mills Co., 
which operates a 125-bbl plant, is now 
specializing on pastry flour. It produces 
a limited quantity of hard spring wheat 
flour, disposed of locally, but the pastry 
flour is being shipped to outside points 
and the company reports a very nice 
business. H. O. Nash is president, and 
S. B. Nash secretary-treasurer. 

Another delegation from the Chicago 
Flour Club attended the second meeting 
of the Milwaukee Flour Club on Jan. 28, 
and expressed much delight over the en- 
thusiasm displayed in the Wisconsin me- 
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tropolis. Among those present were A. 

Gardner, Wade & Gardner; C. C. 
Anthon, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc; 
P. P. Croarkin, P. P. Croarkin & Son; 
Walter S. Johnson, W. S. Johnson & 
Co; A. S. Purves, The Northwestern 
Miller; G. L. Sparks, Modern Miller; 
Charles H. Meyer; David Vaughan, with 
Frank G. Clark. 


MILWAUKEE 

While mills are. booking little new 
business, resellers find a fairly active de- 
mand. Spring patent advanced 50@55c 
during the week, and as prices went up- 
ward, activity became more restricted. 
A steadier tone in millfeeds is helping 
to limit flour prices, which have had to 
carry the entire burden of the rise in 
wheat. Closing quotations, Jan. 31: 
fancy city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent $10.75@11.10 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $10.60@10.80, straight $10.15@10.55, 
first clear $8.35@8.65, and second clear 
$6.15@7.10, in 98-lb cottons, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Price does not seem to be the main 
consideration governing trade in Kansas 
patent, although the situation has been 
relieved somewhat by the fact that hard 
winter wheat flour advanced less than 
spring. Closing quotations, Jan. 31: 
fancy brands of hard winter wheat pat- 
ent $10.25@10.45 bbl, standard patent 
$10.10@10.30, straight $9.95@10.20, and 
first clear $7.95@8.45, in 98-lb cottons. 

A small but gratifying increase in the 
rate of production was made possible by 
the attitude of customers in taking de- 
liveries. Less complaint is heard con- 
cerning the difficulty of getting shipping 
directions than for a number of years. 
Not all customers are acting with free- 
dom, however, being satisfied to leave 
some flour bought at $7.50 bbl on mill 
books and buy more at $10.50 in the be- 
lief that still a greater profit is ahead. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 25-31 ......... 12,000 6,900 58 
Previous week ..... 12,000 6,800 67 
BOOT GMO os cevcccece 12,000 2,500 21 
Two years ago..... 16,000 1,000 7 
Three years ago.... 28,000 500 2 
Four years ago..... 24,000 5,600 23 
Five years ago..... 24,000 9,600 40 


The call for rye flour is negligible. 
Prices have experienced another stiff ad- 
vance, which has brought the low grade 
to such a level that export buyers are 
no longer interested. Domestic demand 
also remains slack. Wisconsin rye mills 
still have a fair quantity of business on 
the books, but this is dwindling. 

The call for rye feed is slightly im- 
proved at a lower level of prices, but it 
is not at the point where consumption is 
of material assistance in sustaining pro- 
duction. Bakeries fear to place new or- 
ders, because production of rye bread is 
unprofitable at the selling price, which 
they hesitate to raise, in the fear that 
business will vanish. Closing quotations, 
Jan. 31: fancy rye patent $8.95@9.15 
bbl, pure white $8.75@9.05, straight $8.45 
@8.85, pure dark $7.95@8.15, and or- 
dinary dark $7.40@7.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Jan. 31, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

tate -Shipments— 


925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls... 44,100 23,450 


Wheat, bus.. 67,200 25,260 
Corn, bus.... 412,920 543,160 74,950 153,950 
Oats, bus.... 316,800 292,600 182,300 275,050 
Barley, bus.. 348,800 183,200 126,640 64,800 
Rye, bus..... 51,459 33,960 13,590 10,570 
Feed, tons... 1,129 500 =.2,509 7,869 
Cash grain trade is generally good, 
with fair offerings and demand. Re- 
ceipts are larger than a year ago. For 
the week, spring wheat is 6c higher, soft 
winter 7c, hard winter 3c, and durum 4c. 
Rye advanced 2@S3c, oats 116c, and bar- 
ley 4@5c. Corn closed irregular, dry 
being up Ic and low grades down 5@6c. 
Closing quotations, Jan. 31: No. 1 Da- 
kota dark northern wheat $2.14@2.20, 
No. 1 hard winter $2.01@2.04, No. 1 red 
winter $2.11@2.13, No. 1 durum $1.95@ 
1.96; No. 2 rye, $1.691%4@1.71%; No. 3 
yellow corn $1.23@1.24, No. 3 white $1.21 
@1.22, No. 3 mixed $1.21@1.22; No. 3 
white oats, 59@59'6c; pearling barley 
$1.04@1.07, malting barley 99c@$1.06. 


NOTES 


George N. Fisher, representing Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, in 
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Pennsylvania territory, spent several 
days at the main offices in conference 
with W. H. Cahill, general sales man- 
ager. 

Louis M. Hahn, sales manager feed 
department, American Linseed Co., Min- 
neapolis, spent a day with Thomas B. 
Mercer, territorial representative in 
Milwaukee, and investigated prospects 
for new business. 

Albert Johnston sustained fatal in- 
juries while handling a feed mixer in 
the plant of the Mineral Point, Wis., 
Feed Co., Jan. 29, passing away an hour 
after*his leg was caught in the gearing. 
He was 55 years of age, and leaves a 
widow and five children, 

Beginning Feb. 2, Milwaukee cash 
grain markets will be broadcast at 6 
p.m. daily from station WSOE, School 
of Engineering, Milwaukee, on 246 met- 
ers. Other general market information 
also is included. Prominent members on 
‘change have agreed to handle this new 
service. A. E. Bush, of the Bush Grain 
Co., is chairman, and assisted by Secre- 
tary H. A. Plumb, Walter L. Holstein, 
J. L. Flanagan and Howard Mallon, 


Jacob Gerhard, Sr., founder of the J. 
Gerhard Baking Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., 
retired as president Feb. 1, relinquish- 
ing the general management to his son, 
Jacob Gerhard, Jr., who has been serv- 
ing in the capacity of sales manager. 
Jack Lowe, for several years branch 
manager Prudential Life Insurance Co. 
at Fond du Lac, has been engaged as 
sales manager. The Gerhard bakery is 
one of the most important wholesale 
concerns in Wisconsin. 

Frank E. Bonney, of Kansas City, rep- 
resenting the J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, 
manufacturing bakery equipment, visited 
Milwaukee on Jan. 28 as president of 
the International Co-Operative Clubs. 
He addressed the regular weekly lunch- 
eon of the Milwaukee Co-Operative Club 
at noon, and an open meeting of mem- 
bers, wives and guests in the evening. 
\ number of bakers in Milwaukee are 
members of the club, and Mr. Bonney 
took occasion to inspect their plants and 
others during his stay here. 

L, E. Meyer. 





United States—Calendar Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by calendar years: 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 


Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 

15,990,000 166,302,000 

16,309,856 98,524,405 

15,024,628 164,691,565 

16,800,805 280,057,601 

19,853,952 218,287,000 

26,449,581 148,086,470 

21,706,700 111,177,103 

13,926,117 106,196,318 

14,379,000 154,049,686 

15,662,000 205,906,000 

12,769,073 173,861,944 

12,278,206 99,508,968 

10,622,000 61,655,000 

11,258,000 32,669,000 

8,370,000 24,257,000 

9,688,000 48,490,000 

13,013,000 92,780,000 

15,277,000 91,384,000 

14,324,000 62,851,000 

11,344,000 20,739,000 

11,543,000 13,015,000 

19,555,000 73,373,000 

9 18,328,000 129,466,000 
ROE eae eerrn 19,200,000 178,300,000 
De ésa40%.s 46s 90% 18,500,000 98,900,000 
See 18,500,000 108,700,000 
, BEA re 16,600,000 149,200,000 
REGU. cvcvcccvctesve 13,600,000 109,900,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 


Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1924... 18,336 3,983 35,666 20,179 
1923... 42,188 3,227 30,850 11,983 
1922... 163,609 30,011 47,260 18,781 
1921... 128,975 3,224 29,812 25,834 
1920... 17,761 12,878 57,070 17,854 
Bees. 11,193 55,295 32,898 37,612 
1918... 39,899 114,463 7,632 18,805 
1917... 62,170 98,689 13,412 17,859 
1916... 653,548 101,411 15,161 22,486 
1915... 48,264 104,572 13,156 26,529 
1914... 15,626 35,067 7,847 18,208 
1913... 45,287 5,275 1,995 12,782 
1912... 30,980 30,374 474 8,195 
1911... 61,573 2,126 5 3,555 
1910... 42,693 1,931 19 8,263 
1909... -36,206 1,272 368 4,589 
1908... 37,578 1,205 2,747 6,671 
1907... 83,201 1,746 1,342 5,444 
1906... 102,519 25,480 1,073 14,528 
1905... 111,266 28,822 470 13,769 
1904... 46,499 1,220 94 8,485 
1903... 91,733 1,495 2,758 9,800 
1902.. 18,724 5,969 4,855 8,713 
1901... 102,400 25,900 2,600 8,700 
1900... 190,400 32,200 2,000 12,300 
1899... 206,100 41,100 4,900 16,900 
1898... 207,300 49,900 15,700 4,500 
1897... 189,100 52,300 10,000 15,900 





Statistically, Italy this year will re- 
quire at least 100,000,000 bus foreign 
wheat to meet requirements. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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REASSURANCE TO BUSINESS 

Events of the past week in connection 
with business have been reassuring. Par- 
ticularly is this true as regards the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. The appoint- 
ment of former Representative William 
E. Humphrey, of Washington, to mem- 
bership on the commission is pleasing to 
those who for years have watched this 
agency of the government going from 
bad to worse in the treatment of business 
questions which called for judicial con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Humphrey has a well-poised mind 
and can be depended upon to act fairly 
and with a view to making himself help- 
ful rather than harmful to business. He 
may be expected to follow close to the 
line pursued by Commissioner Van Fleet, 
who has not been afraid to disagree 
when he found the majority of the com- 
mission disposed to pander to radical 
thought. 

For the first time in several years the 
commission is about to be made to func- 
tion according to the ideas and purposes 
of its founders. The policy of nagging 
may soon be left to a minority. Up to 
this time about the only constructive 
word that has come out of the commis- 
sion has been in the dissenting opinions 
of one or two members. Things are 
changing with each new appointment, and 
further improvement is to be anticipated. 

What business needs if it is to have 
government supervision is a board made 
up of men of the character of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, men who 
seek only to construe and execute the 
law and do not feel it incumbent on them 
to twist the statutes to suit some per- 
sonal ideas of vengeance. 

Some changes also may be expected 
before long in the personnel of the Tar- 
iff Commission. While the latter agency 
has not been afflicted with the worst 
faults of the Trade Commission, it has 
been unable to function of late because 
of inability to agree on its own findings. 
It is not difficult to sense the changes 
necessary. There is no excuse for any 
socialist on this commission. The people 
voted only quite recently against a red 
flag proposition, and there should be a 
house cleaning in every bureau of the 
government which gives expression to 
views and policies the electorate of the 
nation declined to approve. 


THE PAYROLL PANIC 


Consternation swept through Washing- 
ton recently when the President gave no- 
tice that there must be a general trim- 
ming of payrolls. It was not the inten- 
tion of the President, of course, that 
useful employees should be let out. His 
attack was directed at the surplus per- 
sonnel in some departments, clerks of the 
type who are found hanging over the 
window sills on sunny spring days or 
who may be seen most any time devoting 
overmuch attention to the manipulation 
of powder puffs. There may be sev- 
eral hundred of this class. 

Also the President wished to have it 
understood that this government was 
not justified in paying out public money 
to any one because of political service. 
It was a warning against the creation of 
new jobs to serve political purposes, and 
a hint that if any one was attached to 
the payroll for that reason a separation 
from the service should take place 
promptly. 

THE AGRICULTURAL REPORT 


The report of the President’s farm re- 
lief commission made during the week 
apparently has ended for this Congress 
all agitation for extreme agricultural 
legislation. Some of those leaders in 
Congress who have been inclined to talk 
wildly on the needs of the farmer are 
found saying nothing against the com- 
mission’s report, which is a _ perfectly 
sane document, The recommendations 


it contains, however, could all have been 
formulated without calling the commis- 
sion together, for, after all, the report 
contains nothing that has not been ad- 
vocated for a long time by Herbert Hoo- 
ver, the able Secretary of Commerce. 
The report lays the groundwork for co- 
operation among agricultural producers 
through legislative sanction. 

The success of the new system, of 
course, depends largely upon the char- 
acter of man chosen to fill the post of 
Secretary of Agriculture during the next 
four years. Co-operation has failed in 
many cases because such organizations 
have been formed by men with no experi- 
ence or firsthand knowledge of the sub- 
ject who desired to provide lucrative em- 
ployment for themselves. 

e report is that the man considered 
best qualified for the post of minister of 
agriculture is Ralph P. Merritt, of Fres- 
no, Cal., who rehabilitated the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers after the slump following 
the war had threatened to disintegrate 
the raisin producers. Before taking hold 





CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 


Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of De- 
cember, 1924, as officially reported, 
amounted to 8,319 tons, valued at 
$221,410. Of this amount, 7,537 
tons were exported to the United 
States. 

For the five months from Aug. 
1 to Dec. 31, 1924, Canada ex- 
ported 81,552 tons of bran, shorts, 
etc., valued at $2,126,740, of which 
69,060 tons were exported to the 
United States. 











of the raisin co-operatives, Mr. Merritt 
performed a similar success with the 
California rice growers. 

If co-operation is to become an im- 
portant agricultural policy of the gov- 
ernment the Secretary of Agriculture 
should be a man who knows what it is 
about. There are approximately 180 
names before the President for consid- 
eration in connection with the appoint- 
ment of a Secretary of Agriculture, and 
perhaps half of them would fill the job 
efficiently in most respects. 

As to Mr. Merritt, he may be barred 
from appointment for political reasons, 
there being already two cabinet members 
from California, secretaries Hoover and 
Wilbur. Mr. Merritt has always been a 
close friend of Secretary Hoover, and 
the latter has cultivated the friendship 
because he likes to be surrounded by ef- 
ficient men. If Mr. Hoover could name 
the next Secretary of Agriculture it is 
likely that Mr. Merritt would move into 
the Department of Agriculture on March 
4 when the present secretary departs 
for West Virginia to become governor 
of that state. 

The railroads have been putting up 
stubborn resistance during the week to 
the efforts of the western intermountain 
country to obtain a favorable report 
from the House interstate commerce 
committee on the Gooding long and short 
haul bill. Advocates of the bill, which 
which passed the Senate at the last ses- 
sion, closed their direct testimony early 
in the week. Then followed representa- 
tives of Pacific Coast cities who are op- 
posed to the bill. 

Coast interests are anxious to preserve 
the present fourth section of the inter- 
state commerce act which permits the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to au- 
thorize ratemaking departures at the 
ports to meet water competition through 
the Panama Canal. The railroads now 
have a heavy empty car movement to the 
Pacific Coast, it was declared by op- 
ponents of the bill, which could be ob- 
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viated if rate reductions were allowed 
so that the land carriers could haul some 
of the traffic now moving through the 
canal. 

An application is pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to reduce rates on 47 commodi- 
ties from Midwest territory, and if this 
application were granted other applica- 
tions would follow to take in an addi- 
tional 200 commodities. The Commission 
is expected to decide the application be- 
fore long. 

A poll of the House committee made 
by opponents of the bill is understood to 
indicate that either no report will be 
made or the committee will act adversely. 
The advocates of the bill have their sub- 
ject well in hand, as demonstrated once 
more in the testimony given before the 
committee, but one weakness of their 
case was that few producers appeared 
on their side of the question. 





World’s Wheat Crop 
Wheat crops of the principal wheat pro- 
ducing countries of the world in 1924, 1923 
and 1922, or 1923-24, 1922-23 and 1921-22 
for the southern hemisphere, according to 
the best available estimates, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 
































North America— 1924 1923 1922 
Canada ......eeeee 271,622 474,199 399,786 
Guatemala ........ 350 349 223 
BUOMEGD ccccccccces 10,000 8,217 13,626 
United States ..... 872,673 797,381 867,598 

Totals .cccccee: 1,154,645 1,280,146 1,281,233 

South America— 

Argentina ........ 247,036 195,842 191,012 
ee 4,500 4,500 4,600 
DE ésb0c2be60000% 27,621 25,937 23,636 
EE hdeveewvescas 3,000 2,800 2,800 
| eee 12,493 5,152 9,944 

WOOD sccceocces 294,560 234,231 231,892 

Europe— 
ae 9,042 8,889 7,422 
RP 12,612 13,376 10,615 
MIGRATED cc ccccccce 37,967 36,223 37,704 
Czechoslovakia 34,294 36,226 33,621 
EE 6.6 6 4.6:0:4.0:¢ 5,879 8,858 9,249 
yn Pree 700 737 760 
Finland .......... 696 472 297 
France +.» 282,335 276,569 243,315 
Germany 93,216 106,448 71,933 
Greece .. 9,661 13,356 9,653 
Hungary 50,295 67,705 64,730 
Ttaly .ccce 171,040 224,839 161,641 
Jugoslavia 70,062 61,069 44,472 
Latvia .... one 1,500 1,641 é 
Lithuania ......... 8,394 2,965 3,274 
Luxemburg ....... 316 640 173 
BEBIER cccccccccese 200 248 258 
Netherlands ...... 4,462 6,211 6,161 
|) eee 587 587 643 
. eee 32,849 49,736 42,451 
Portugal .......... 9,800 12,964 9,782 
Roumania ........ 71,000 101,000 92,008 
ee 350,000 400,000 350,000 
GOGRR cccocccvecess 126,956 167,110 125,469 
Sweden ...........+ 7,275 11,648 9,381 
Switzerland ...... 3,112 3,593 2,348 
United Kingdom— 

England and 

Wales ccccres 60,503 64,872 62,492 

Scotland 2,100 2,320 2,520 

Ireland 1,200 1,269 1,417 

eee 1,442,053 1,660,471 1,394,648 

Asia— 

GREG coccccccccses 176,000 150,000 175,000 
a errr 10,605 8,599 9,922 
SEE eb one ¥ aeeee 2,400 2,611 2,496 
Formosa .......... 100 110 141 
TREES cccccccccccce $64,149 369,152 366,987 
TOPOR cocccccasses 24,765 28,403 27,6156 
Lebanon .......+.++ 1,000 1,396 78 

Manchuria ........ 26,000 15,000 35,000 
Palestine .. . 2,934 
Persia ... 12,000 
Siberia oe 25,000 
TORMO cccccccccve 12,000 

Totals 651,019 669,877 

Africa— . 

Algeria .......+.+5 17,365 86,391 16,987 
Canary Islands .... 1,000 1,000 1,000 
BOSYPt .nccccccccee 37,054 40,654 36,648 
MOroccod ..ccccscce 25,169 20,050, 12,894 
South Africa ...... 7,000 6,027 6,059 
Pals cocvcccccccese 4,409 9,921 3,674 

TOtalae ccccccccse 91,987 114,043 77,262 

Australasia— 

Australia ......... 125,544 109,261 129,089 
New Zealand ..... 4,250 8,395 10,566 

Totals .....+.. ++ 129,794 117,656 139,654 

Grand totals ..... 3,764,041 4,034,693 3,794,566 


Summary of the world’s wheat crops for 
the past six years, crops of the southern 
hemisphere being included with the immedi- 
ately following crops of the northern (i. ¢., 
1923-24 included under 1924), in bushels 
(000,000’s omitted): 

1924 1923 1922 











North America .... 1,155 1,280 1,285 
South America .... 295 235 230 
WUPERS cccccccccces 1,445 1,660 1,395 
BRED secccescccveces 650 630 670 
APPICR .ccccccscenee 90 115 76 
Australasia ........ 130 115 140 
Totale .....+++-+. 3,765 4,035 3,795 
1921 1920 1919 

North America .... 1,120 1,110 1,176 
South America .... 210 245 205 
Europe ......--.++- 1,565 1,360 1,376 
ABIR ccccccess none 6165 700 585 
ASTIOR .occccccccces 115 75 90 
Australasia ........ 155 60 85 
Totals ....-eseeee 3,680 3,630 3,515 
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STOCKS IN LONDON 

The complaints of underselling, which 
have been so persistent during the past 
few weeks, are in a large measure ac- 
counted for when the quarterly move- 
ment of wheat and flour in the Port of 
London up to Jan, 1, as issued by the 
secretary of the Corn Exchange, is stud- 
ied. The official figures are as follows, 
wheat being shown in quarters of 480 
Ibs and flour in sacks of 280 lbs: 
Wheat Flour 

Imports for 13 weeks end- 











car CO. OF soncenns saves 1,890,245 507,612 
Add stocks in London on 

Oe BD nn 600 sdncese sees 27,387 40,955 

-, PUNT EPPOPETOT Cre 1,917,632 548,567 
Stocks in London Jan. 1, 

OER ax tdcentetusasscueees 91,995 123,566 

Total distribution, past 

three months ........++. 1,825,677 405,001 
Average weekly deliveries— 

September-December, 1924 140,437 32,700 

June-September, 1924..... 150,377 19,091 

September-December, 1923 107,077 23,779 

Peewee See coe deade ces 101,255 24,899 

Durine 1986 .cccecsocecese 132,513 27,061 


During the past quarter the importa- 
tion of wheat has declined slightly, the 
average weekly distribution having fall- 
en about 10,000 qrs and stocks increased 
64,568. Flour importations, on the other 
hand, show a considerable increase dur- 
ing the quarter, nearly 304,000 sacks, the 
weekly distribution having increased 13,- 
609 sacks, and stocks 82,611. The situa- 
tion shows a change in favor of flour 
importers, and that imported flour can 
hold its own with the home milled when 
it can be sold at competitive prices. 

Stocks of flour in London, probably 
the largest since the war, represent goods 
bought and paid for, and a reason for 
the low prices now ruling is that the 
flour was purchased at comparatively 
low prices, and some holders, with high 
rent charges, prefer to realize some of 
their profit, although the price obtain- 
able is much below the replacing one. 


ENGLAND 

Lonpvon, Jan, 14.—Cable prices from 
America and Canada show an appreci- 
able advance on the week, Canadian ex- 
port patents being offered at 56s for 
January seaboard, 56s 3d for February, 
56s 9d for March and 57s for April, 
while there are stil! sellers of this grade 
of flour on the spot at about 52s, ex- 
store. Canadian top patents are offered 
at 57@58s, c.i.f., for January seaboard, 
with the same premium for more dis- 
tant months as for export patents, while 
similar spot conditions apply. 

Minnesota patents are offered at 54s, 
c.i.f., upward, with no business reported 
in London during the past few days, al- 
though outports paid 52s 6d earlier in 
the week. Kansas flours seem to be en- 
tirely out of line, cables coming at 54 
@58s, c.i.f., according to quality, while 
quite good ones can be purchased on the 
spot at 51s 6d. 

Pacific Coast flours also have advanced 
far above London values, and importers 
state that no fresh business is possible. 

Australian flour has been by far the 
most active, with round lots changing 
hands at 49s@49s 3d, ex-store, while 
passage parcels have been sold at 48s, 
c.i.f., by resellers. Australian shippers 
offer at 48s 6d@49s 6d, c.i.f. It is gen- 
erally understood that the quantity afloat 
is smaller than for some time, and that 
the labor difficulties are getting worse 
instead of better. This must tend to 
reduce shipments for a time. Russia 
has been a purchaser of Australian 
flours; 51s 6d, c.i.f., London, is reported 
to be the price paid, which is all against 
London buyers. This is in addition to 
purchasing thousands of tons of flour 
from Canada and the big co-operative 
mills in England. 


Flour made entirely from English 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








wheat is inclined to harden, sellers ask- 
ing 47s, ex-store, London. London mill- 
ers reduced their price for straight run 
flour earlier in the week 6d per sack, 
but with higher wheat prices an advance 
of 1s was broadcasted today, making the 
price 55s, delivered, equal to about 50s 
6d, c.i.f. 

FLOUR ARRIVALS 

Arrivals of flour decreased during the 

past week. The quantities, given in sacks 
of 280 lbs each, were: from the United 
States, Atlantic 3,375, Pacific 7,110; 
Canada, 2,875; Argentina, 2,668; Con- 
tinent, 900. 

WHEAT PRICES 


The wheat market has been generally 
good, but buyers are showing reserve at 
the present high figures. The actual 
changes on the week are small. No. 1 
northern Manitoba, arrived, sold at 70s 
44%4d@70s 6d, for January-February 
shipment at 70s 9d@71s, and February- 
March at 72s 6d. No. 2 hard winter for 
January changed hands at 66s 9d, with 
further sellers at 67s. Choice white 
Karachi for January-February sold at 
63s 104%d@64s 3d, and February-March 
made 64s 3d. No. 2 club Calcutta for 
April-May is offered at 63s. A number 
of parcels of Australian wheat sold at 
66s for December-January, and Janu- 
ary-February at 66s, net. Rosafe, 64-lb, 
for January sold at 66s 6d@66s 9d, and 
January-February at 66s 3d. Rosario, 
64-lb, for January-February is offered at 
66s 6d, with Baruso, 63%-lb, at 66s. 


FEED 


Prices for London-made bran and mid- 
dlings have fluctuated, and today bran 
shows a gain on the week of 5s at £8 
15s ton, while middlings are lower at 
£9 10s, both ex-mill. Plate pollards are 
firm but unchanged, with passage and 
January-February parcels offering at 
£7 17s 6d, but February-March held for 
£8. Fancy Plate middlings are offered 
at £9 10s. 

Linseed is quiet and prices lower, espe- 
cially for more distant months. Calcut- 
ta to London, both spot and afloat, is 
nominal at £24 12s 6d. 

Cottonseed is dull, and prices are gen- 
erally lower. Bombay to London, Janu- 
ary-February shipment, is nominal at 
£10 12s 6d. In London the spot value 
is £13 lds. 

OATMEAL 


Demand for oatmeal is very quiet, but 
prices are fairly well maintained. Lon- 
don millers are doing a small trade, but 
are not disposing of their output. They 
are nominally. asking £19, but it is re- 
ported that they would sell for 10s less, 
with even more of a concession to large 
buyers. American and Canadian prices 
are firm, although lower than last week. 
Rolled oats could be bought at 47s, c.i.f., 
with oatmeal Is less. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT HARVEST 


Official information has been received 
in London that the wheat harvest in 
Australia is now practically completed 
and that the yield is exceptionally heavy. 
It is likely to reach 162,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 125,000,000 last year and an 
average of 100,500,000 for the last five 
seasons. 


BRITISH FOOD PRICE INQUIRY 


During the past few days evidence has 
been given before the recently appoint- 
ed royal commission on food prices by 
various people connected with the wheat 


and flour trades. The sittings of the 
commission are held in London under 
the chairmanship of Sir Auckland 
Geddes, until recently British ambassa- 
dor to the United States. The first wit- 
nesses were representatives of the co- 
operative movement, and the central 
wheat buyer of the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society of England gave some inter- 
esting evidence on methods of handling 
wheat in countries producing it, and 
bread prices abroad. 

One criticism he made, regarding Can- 
ada, was that the Vancouver route was 
expensive, so far as carriage by sea was 
concerned, but he explained how the bad 
season had tended to put up wheat prices 
considerably. In answer to a question 
by the chairman, he stated that he had 
no evidence to give as to exorbitant 
freight charges from any part of the 
world. 

In speaking of various methods em- 
ployed in handling wheat he said that 
handling it in bags, as was done in the 
Argentine, was wasteful. He also stated 
that a good deal of wheat grown in In- 
dia could be saved from weevil damage 
if cool, clean elevators were provided. 
It appears that wheat, at present, is 
stored there by being buried in sand. 
During his evidence regarding bread 
prices in the principal wheat producing 
countries he said that they were usually 
twice as much as in Great Britain. 

Evidence has also been” given by 
George J. S. Broomhall, editor of Mill- 
ing. He showed that the total world’s 
wheat crop for 1924 was fully 50,000,000 
qrs less than for 1923, and smaller than 
the average crop of the last 10, or even 
20, years. The shortage was due to bad 
weather and the decline of the area un- 
der cultivation. 

On being asked by the chairman for 
further information on the question of 
the greater cheapness of wheat in Liver- 
pool and London than in a foreign port, 
the witness replied that it seemed to him 
that the whole action of the commission 
in looking into the price of wheat and 
bread was like straining at a gnat and 
swallowing a camel, in which opinion 
many will agree with him. He said that 
profits in the trade were so minute that 
it was impossible to discern them with 
the naked eye. There were other trades 
where the profits were so enormous that 
he was surprised the government which 
appointed the commission did not con- 
sider them first. He also bore witness to 
the fact that bread was cheaper in this 
country than in Canada and the United 
States. 

Mr. Broomhall was followed by Rob- 
ert Carson, president National Associa- 
tion of Flour Importers, and Frank T. 
Collins, vice president. Full particulars 
of their evidence is not yet obtainable, 
but will be given later. 


NOTES 

F. W. Price, of F. W..Price & Co., 
New York, has arrived in London. He 
will meet the executive committee of the 
London Flour Trade Association on 
Jan. 22 in order to discuss certain ques- 
tions in connection with marine insur- 
ance. 

V. A. Wilms, of the Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co. Inc., Newark, N. J., has ar- 
rived in London. He expects ‘to repre- 
sent his firm here, and eventually take 
the place of Dr. Parker, who during his 
stay in this country has been successful 
in introducing his firm’s Agene Process 
into several British and continental mills. 


Mr. Wilms is an Englishman, and has 
been living in the United States for 
the past two years. 

Miss Anna Reese, of New York, who 
is engaged in the grain business, is in 
London for a short period, in order to 
confer with the firms with which she 
does business. Miss Reese about 18 
months ago made a tour of the various 
markets of the United Kingdom and the 
Continent. 

At a recent meeting of the London 
Flour Trade Association the following 
officers were appointed to serve during 
the current year: A. G. Buttifant, presi- 
dent; F. W. Peach, of Mardorf, Peach 
& Co., vice president; W. T. Odam, of 
the Quaker Oats, Ltd., secretary; W. A. 
Kennedy, of Lyndsell & Kennedy, treas- 
urer. 

Robert Carson, of Robert Carson & 
Co., Glasgow, recently visited this of- 
fice. He came to London to give evi- 
dence before the royal commission on 
food prices. Mr. Carson is president of 
the National Association of Flour Im- 
porters, and Frank T. Collins, who also 
was called to give evidence before the 
royal commission and is a member of 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, is vice 
president of the association and will be- 
come its next president. 


Slow Inquiry at Liverpool 

Liverroot, Jan, 14.—There is only a 
slow inquiry for flour, and prices have 
moved irregularly. Quotations for 
straight run English milled flour are 
advancing, and imported flour is 6d@2s 
higher on the week. Manitoba patents 
and Kansas winters are scarce. One of 
the features on the flour market during 
the past week has been the demand from 
Russia. A report is published today 
that one large mill in Canada recently 
sold 70,000 bbls patent flour for the 
Black Sea; that 17 cargoes have been 
sold, and it is expected that Russia will 
continue to buy. 

It is understood that Manchurian crops 
are not satisfactory, that the yield will 
be poor, and that Manchuria may be 
an importer of good quantities of flour. 
With prices too high, however, the 
Chinese would be obliged perforce to eat 
other food. 

Dullness has characterized the wheat 
trade. Millers hold good stocks, and are 
not inclined to accept offers from Ar- 
gentina and Australia. ‘The Continent 
has been buying in America, and con- 
tinues to absorb a large part of the 
grain available there. Prices of actual 
wheat are unchanged on the week. The 
Liverpool option market on Jan. 14 was 
13s 95¢d for March and 13s 7%d for 
May, about 3d per qr dearer, while the 
North American markets showed an ad- 
vance of 3@9c bu. 

Business continues restricted in both 
imported and home made linseed and 
cottonseed cakes. American and Bom- 
bay for shipment are quoted at £12 ton, 
c.i.f., and Egyptian undecorticated cot- 
tonseed at £8 7s 6d, ex-ship. 


SCOTLAND 


Guascow, Jan. 13.—The market for 
both wheat and flour remains excep- 
—— firm, and the price of bread un- 
altered at 10d per 4-lb loaf, a charge 
more in consonance with a flour level of 
50s per sack than with one approaching 
60s. Moreover, the sterling rate of ex- 
change is at the most favorable point 
reached since the war. 

Home millers have been selling a good 
deal of their flour on a system of gradu- 
al delivery, and this has involved Saary 
transport charges. They are now. get- 
ting neither volume of business nor prof- 
it, and this state of affairs is troubling 
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them. Their prices for flour, on the 
cif, basis, are 54s, 56s and 58s per 280- 
lb sack, according to grade. 

Australian flour is 48s 6d@49s on 
spot, and American winters 57@60s. It 
is this high level which increases the 
price of other classes of flour. Cana- 
dian winters are offered at 48s 6d@49s 
6d, Kansas patents 55s, Minnesota ex- 
ports 52@54s, good grade Manitobas 
53s 6€@55s, and export patents 52s 6d 
@53s. There is very little flour arriv- 
ing, and stocks must be low. 


PROSPECT OF DEARER BREAD 


No escape from a still dearer loaf ap- 
pears possible for the British consumer. 
\ustralia and Argentina are holding 
their wheat at firm prices. Australian 
wheat is as high as 67s per qr until 
March. The freight rates on Australian 
flour are now about 49s ton, compared 
with 25s at this time a year ago. This 
is equal to about 3s per sack of flour, 
and would alone account for nearly %d 
on the price of the British loaf if it 
were made wholly of Australian flour. 


BAKERY STUDENTS SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Scottish Association of Master 
Bakers announces that, through the gen- 
crosity of the Bakery Allied Traders’ As- 
sociation, a sum of money has been set 
aside for a scholarship open to flour 
confectionery students in Scotland. The 
scholarship will be of the value of £100, 
tenable for two years at the day classes 
if the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 
it will be open to all students not over 

| years of age June 30 (whether the 

ms of master bakers, or operative ap- 
rentices), attending flour confectionery 
classes conducted with the approval of 
the Scottish Association of Master Bak- 
ers, or who give other evidence of study 
satisfactory to the committee. The ex- 
imination will be held about the middle 
of April. 

NEW YEAR’S DINNER 

William Hamilton, of William Hamil- 
ion & Co., flour importers, Glasgow, act- 
ed as secretary for the New Year’s din- 
ier given to the aged poor of this city. 
This is an event of long standing 
among the charities of the city, and 
Mr. Hamilton has been associated with 
it for many years. The old people 
have a feast of seasonable fare, a con- 
cert, and a gift of tea or tobacco as 
they depart from the hall. Members of 
the flour trade take their full share in 
Glasgow’s benevolent work. W.: H. 
Rutherfurd, another prominent import- 
er, is a director of the East Park Home 
for Crippled Children. 


IRELAND 

Be.rast, Jan. 12.—The week has again 
shown fluctuations in wheat, resulting 
in a very small rise which is more than 
offset by the appreciation in currency 
exchange. Shipment business is still 
practically at a standstill, and the ma- 
jority of importers have to content them- 
selves with selling lots of 50 or 100° bags 
on passage to keep things going. 

Good short Manitoba patents under 
mills’ brands were slightly lower at equal 
to 57s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, for 
February seaboard, but nobody bought 
in quantity, Cable offers of export pat- 
ents are around 53s 6d, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, February seaboard, but 
6d more was wanted for March, and Is 
more for April. It is difficult to do busi- 
ness in this class of flour, however, as 
competition from English mills is ex- 
ceptionally keen, similar flour being ob- 
tainable for February-March delivery at 
about 55s, delivered. 

Minneapolis flours have been quite 
variable in price on spot and passage. 
One brand has been selling in small lots 
at 54s 6d. It is questionable, however, 
whether the mills would accept under 
55s, c.i.f., either port, for February. sea- 
board. Some American soft winters are 
offered by mills at 54s, c.i.f., either port. 
Business, however, is impossible in this 
class of flour in the Irish market. 

In the Free States, competition from 
home mills is keener than ever, and the 
demand is r, it being reported that 
millers in Se ceuth are grinding their 
stocks of wheat into flour and storing 
for future requirements. 

Oatmeal prices remain firm for both 
home milled and imported. Some of the 
cheapest brands of flake are on the basis 
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of 46@47s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., either port, 
February seaboard, a similar price being 
asked for oatmeal. There is no buying, 
however, except in retail quantities, and 
importers have had to accept 46@47s, 
delivered, Belfast or Dublin. Medium 
meal is rather scarce on spot. 

Mill offals have been in strong de- 
mand, especially bran. Millers are able 
to obtain £11 ton, delivered, for white 
bran, and find no difficulty in getting rid 
of all they are making. In Dublin and 
the south of Ireland about £11 10s is 
asked, and for red bran £10. There 
have been further importations of Aus- 
tralian white bran, which is very good 
quality, and is fetching £10 10s in retail 
quantities. There is some red imported 
bran on the market which can be had at 
£9 10s, and a good biended bran at 
£10 10s. 


HOLLAND 


Amsterpam, Jan. 12.—Although there 


is practically no change in the market, © 


importers are trying to find fresh busi- 
ness. Prices here, however, still remain 
considerably below those of United 
States millers. 

In spite of the further advance in 
wheat values, local millers have refrained 
from raising their quotations. In some 
cases there have been slight advances, 
and even reductions, which means that 
home milled flour stands fully 1.50 florins 
below American. 

Although in the end the market here 
will have to comply with foreign prices, 
importers at present cannot possibly 
buy at the price asked by American 
millers. 

Home flour is quoted at 23@23.25 flor- 
ins per 100 kilos, ex-mill, with offerings 
of hard wheat winter flour at 25.50 flor- 
ins and a stray offer of straight flour 
at 23.25. 

The weather has turned colder, but 
there is no snow, and it would damage 
the winter crops considerably should the 
temperature fall to any extent. 


GERMANY 

Hamepvure, Jan. 10.—The year 1924 was 
one of many fluctuations in the flour 
business of this market, and not a satis- 
factory one from the standpoint of the 
flour importer. The first two months 
saw Canadian prices about 10 per cent 
under those of Kansas, with the result 
that Canada .secured large contracts. 
March brought a great scarcity of Amer- 
ican dollars, which resulted in daily auc- 
tions until June. At this time a bonus 
of 10@15 per cent was being paid by 
buyers to secure dollars with which to 
meet their drafts. 

The interest: rate rose-to 36@40 per 
cent per annum on dollars and 75@100 
per cent on marks, which wrought havoc 
with all business. During this period 
very little flour was bought for ship- 
ment, and immense stocks accumulated 


-which lasted until the end of August. 


Patents and clears meanwhile sold at 20 
per cent under replacement value, and 
so occupied the’ flour handlers that they 
neglected the new crop, and when im- 
porters began asking for prices for ship- 
ment they were astounded to find that 
the market was strong and advancing 
daily. 

They waited, believing that the mar- 
ket would break, but then came a most 
disturbing feature, the rumor that an 
import duty would be levied about Nov. 
15. This persistent rumor made import- 
ers disinclined to buy except for quick 
shipment from New York, thus causing 
them to miss the opportunity of buying 
very cheap lots from Kansas for ship- 
ment from the Gulf. The duty bogey 
was finally exploded when the German 
government entered the market for im- 
mense quantities of rye and wheat, after 
realizing that the German crops had 
failed, but it had lasted long enough to 
cause importers and speculators to buy 


heavily for October shipment from New 


York. 

When these large shipments arrived 
in November, buying completely ceased, 
as it was found that the market was 
overstocked. A great many weak hold- 
ers began selling because they were un- 
able to get the banks to carry them. 
Poland and Czechoslovakia came to the 
rescue for a time by buying well-known 
Canadian marks. This took place with 
a rising market in America, it being 


possible to secure flour in Hamburg at 
10@15 per cent under replacement value. 

With the advance in prices the con- 
sumption of flour began to decline, so 
that selling practically stopped for 
about three weeks during the end of 
November and the beginning of Decem- 
ber. The daily auctions recommenced, 
and patents that cost $9.50 to replace 
were being auctioned at $7.50@8.50. 

It was estimated at the end of the year 
that there was still enough flour on hand 
in Hamburg to supply the market until 
the end of January. The year began 
with brisk buying and small stocks, and 
ended with no buying and very large 
stocks. Canadian patents which sold for 
$6.10 in January had advanced to $10.85 
by the end of the year. 

In spite of conditions during the year, 
statistics show that, during the first 10 
months, 413,790 tons wheat flour were 
imported, as against 101,177 for the cor- 
responding period in 1923, whereas. for 
rye flour the figures are 52,300 tons in 
1924, against 1,103 in 1923. The greater 
imports of both rye and wheat flour in 
1924 are reflected in the imports of rye 
and wheat in 1924 and 1923: rye 309,- 
165 tons, against 805,423 in 1923; wheat 
367,745 tons, against 430,583 in 1923. 

Most of the flour imported last year 
was from Canada, although, with the 
new crop, contracts were entered into 
for a quantity of Kansas patents. Dur- 
ing February, March and April large 
quantities of flour were bought from 
France, the franc being at its lowest. 
England also had a share of the business, 
while small quantities were purchased 
from Hungary, Argentina and Aus- 
tralia. 


FIFTEEN TAKE COURSE 
IN CEREAL CHEMISTRY 


At the short course in cereal chemistry 
held at the Kansas State Agricultural 
College on Jan. 13-16 15 students were 
enrolled, five states being represented. 
The men expressed themselves as well 
pleased with the work. A number of 
ideas for improvement occurred to those 
in charge, and if the course is given next 
year, these will be put into practice. 

Dr. H. H. King, professor and head 
of the department of chemistry, lec- 
tured on the fundamental chemical laws 
which govern the determinations of acid- 
ity, hydrogen ions, and making conduc- 
tivity measurements, Dr. E. L. Tague, 
associate professor of chemistry and 
specialist in protein chemistry, pointed 
out the chemical nature of proteins and 
also presented some of the results ob- 
tained in his investigations of flour pro- 
teins. 

Food faddists probably have had more 
to say against wheat flour than against 
any other one food substance. Flour is 
not a complete food, neither are several 
other food articles such as sugar, muscle 
meat and potatoes. Such facts and many 
others were pointed out by Dr. J. S. 
Hughes, professor of chemistry and ex- 
pert in animal nutrition, who lectured on 
the essentials of an adequate diet and 
the place of wheat flour in the diet. He 
also stressed the importance of vitamins 
and balanced proteins. 

Dr. C. O. Swanson, professor and head 
of the department of milling industry, 
lectured on the elements of colloid chem- 
istry and pointed out their application 
to flour quality. Quality in flour, he 
said, is determined partly by the en- 
vironment of the flour proteins. This 
environment in the dough is made up of 
water, starch, salts, yeast, enzymes, gas 
and sugar.. Proteins from flours differ- 
ing in quality react differently toward 
this complex environment. Quality in 
flour also depends on the fundamental 
chemical structure of the protein mole- 
cules and the way these molecules are 
united to form the gluten gels or the 
collodial particles. 

The laboratory exercises were in 
charge of Dr. E. B. Working, associate 
professor of milling industry, assisted 
by Drs. Tague and Swanson. Demon- 
strations and practice work were given 
in making conductivity measurements, 
hydrogen ion determinations, both colori- 
metric and electrometric. Three viscosi- 
meters were available for use. 

The following students attended the 
course: Henry A. Baehr, graduate stu- 
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dent in agricultural chemistry, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln; Clarence F. 
Cather, field engineer for Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Kansas City, Mo; R. K. 
Durham, chief chemist Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City, Mo; T. G. Fletcher, 
chief chemist Wichita Mill & Elevator 
Co., Wichita Falls, Texas; Walter Hall, 
chemist in charge of Clay Center Test- 
ing Laboratory, Clay Center, Kansas; 
Ralph S. Herman, chief chemist Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City; George 
L. Howard, chemist in charge Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo; 
John C, Howe, chief chemist Arkansas 
City Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas; Eugene E. Kelley, chemist Im- 
perial Mills, Wichita, Kansas; T. L. 
MacCreary, chief chemist New Era Mill- 
ing Co., Arkansas City, Kansas; Mark 
E. Mallet, chemist Lexington (Neb.) 
Mill & Elevator Co; E. L. Rosse, chief 
chemist Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb; 
A. R. Sasse, chief chemist Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City; Dr. Ed- 
ward E. Smith, chief chemist F. W. 
Stock Milling Co., Hillsdale, Mich; E. L. 
Tibbling, chief chemist Washburn Cros- 
by Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





PRICE OF BREAD IN ALGERIA 

The rise in price of bread has con- 
tinued its upward movement because of 
the higher prices for wheat and flour. 
The improvement of the French franc, 
however, through the Morgan loan, 
should soon be felt in the cost of for- 
eign wheat and flour, and thus should 
reduce bread prices, which are weighing 
heavily on many family budgets, ac- 
cording to Vice Consul Elkington, Al- 
giers. 





Average Export Prices 
Monthly average export prices of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn shipped from the 
United States, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 


1924— .Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
December .. $6.97 $1.61 1.22 
November .... 6.67 1.57 1.16 
October .. ‘ 6.32 1.51 1.31 
September .... 6.13 1.36 1.25 
August .... » 5.85 1.35 1.20 
Oe «ade es » ee 1,25 1.15 
err 5.00 1.16 .90 
May 5.10 1.10 -92 
April 5.13 1.08 -92 
OS rere 5.12 1.06 -94 
February ..... 5.00 1.08 91 
January ...... 5.02 1.08 .88 

1923— 

December .... 5.08 1.12 85 
November .... 5.16 1.10 1.01 
October 5.17 1.11 1.01 
September 5.03 1.12 -95 
0 Se 5.15 1.09 .99 
(Jae Ae 5.50 1.18 .99 
ME, 4-40.45:40 0:8 5.65 1.24 95 
err rrr 1.24 .90 
BE. Sictseies ee 1.35 87 
OO” eee 5.72 1.30 .85 
February ..... 5.70 1.27 .85 
January ..... 5.75 1.28 .82 
1922— 
December .... 5.60 1.24 -80 
November .... 5.47 1.23 81 
October .... 5.27 1.18 .78 
September .... 5.47 1.17 -71 
BS ciccass CS 1.26 .71 
. 5.90 1.31 .78 
June .... coee eae 1.30 ove 
0 ee 6.07 1.39 i! 
MOOT cccccrees 6.68 1.37 .70 
ee 5.82 1.36 -70 
February ..... 5.35 1,25 .64 
SOMURTY ..ccs. 5.50 1.21 .63 

1921— 
December .... 5.57 1.21 64 
November .. 6.00 1.18 -61 
October ....... 6,27 1.30 .60 
September .... 6.55 1.34 .60 
MS ganas 6.60 1.40 .64 
0 ee . 17,06 1.50 -71 
OO” Sere 7.15 1.58 .74 
 ) ae . 7.04 1.60 -76 
MED Booms 60 7.00 1.67 .79 
MEE cccccess TO 1.92 88 
February ..... 8.37 2.00 85 
January ...... 8.90 2.13 .96 

Yearly average export values of wheat 


flour, wheat and corn, in the calendar years 
1924, 1923, 1922, 1921 and 1920: 


Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
1924.. . $5.70 $1.43 S .8f 
0 Sree 5.40 1.18 .87 
Sere 5.68 1.25 70 
_, Seer 7.00 1.54 .72 
a ee 11.30 2.73 1.48 


Yearly average export values of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn, by fiscal years ended 
June 30: 


Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
, . See eee $1.11 $ .92 
1923. 5.64 1.24 80 
ae 6.16 1.34 .65 
1921. 9.55 2.35 89 
MDG as Ges xx et 11.11 2.50 1.65 
1919. 11.08 2.37 1.60 
| Pre 11.19 2.36 1.83 
Ms @-9:6.<% © ¥ 09 7.80 1.98 1.12 
0 5.69 1.24 .80 
a Se 5.86 1.28 80 
Lek aw eN oe 4.60 .95 .74 
RG 5044.0:40 0% 4.66 97 58 
1912 4.63 94 72 
ee 4.87 92 56 
1910 5.26 1.02 69 
Aa 4.86 1.01 70 
BOGE vcvvscevece 4.60 99 64 
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man, poor man beggar man thief, oo available. prices, Jan. 31: first patents $11.70 bbl, berta points 10@30c over, and British : ne 
tor, vnen and aati "an Indian Oat hulls are not in demand at the seconds $11.20 and bakers $11, jute, ex- Columbia and Pacific Coast points 30@ i ai 
chief, all are having a flutter in wheat moment. These were quoted nominally track, less 10c bbl for cash. 50c over. Bakers purchasing their re- / 
and many are up to their necks. The (Jan. 31) at $17 ton, Montreal, and $18, Repeated increases also were recorded quirements in jute get special prices. 9 G 
end for them, or most of them, can be Boston, in bags, car lots, delivered. in winter wheat flour, the total amount- The wheat market has had another F " 
predicted to a certainty. They will be COARSE GRAINS ing to 50@60c bbl. Offerings were light, tempestuous session, and prices have | = 
skinned. . ° : ; and demand showed a tendency to im- made new records. Heavy buying by i on 
oy a noe ae ne a The coarse grains market is dull. On- prove. Closing prices, Jan. 31 : car lots, Canadian millers and exporting interests pe: 
Ft Pikes & : .’ tario farmers are not delivering freely, $8.75@8.85 bbl, secondhand jute, ex- has added further to the strength of the po 
—_— vi ens Sar Pa aad imported products are expensive. track; broken lots, $9@9.25, ex-store. futures market, while offerings have the 
pUGINESS has heen that of spectators. Quotations, Jan. 31: No. 3 Canadian A fairly good business in rolled oats been limited. In the cash department, por 
None, in Canada at we fp have had western oats 76%c bu, c.if., track, Bay js reported, and prices closed on Jan. demand is only fair, the extreme strength ogee 
— h part or lot “4 the nen ~— oe ports; No. 2 American yellow corn $1.47 31 unchanged at $4.10 per 90-lb bag, de- of the futures having put cash grains Jul 
They have no faith er ae et oe bu, basis Toronto freights; No. 3 On- _ livered. out of line for export buying. Prices net 
Miele ennious “ae = “nt b the oo tario oats 62@67c, country points, ac- Considerable strength developed in the for No, 1 northern, in store, Fort Wil- S43 
an sues Ss ae ig "alate cording to freights; malting barley, 92 corn flour market, and prices were in- liam: the 
i hentn So uel In’ the mean. 223 Tye, $1.58@1.63; standard screen- creased 30@40c, the market closing on can . 
time their legitimate business of milling ings, G28 ton, track, Bay ports. Jan. 31 at $8.10 bbl, jute, delivered. Jan. 236 .........$8.04 $2.05 % $2.02% rene 
or merchandising wheat is being tre- OCEAN FREIGHTS NOTES - 7 se eeeeees cite Ett oie $1,6 
mendously interfered with, Bookings of space for flour have fallen The new common stock of the Ogilvie Jan. 29 ......... 2.11% 2.14% 2.13 $92, 
off, and shipping — pee a Flour Mills Co., Ltd, is being traded in Zan. 4 Sinan che o18% cha Rete 4 » she 
ness poor. Rates are unchanged. uo- on the street in Montreal at 134, “when, Die Rapp nate Ga al “ae aes: i 
TORONTO tations, Jan. 31: London, Liverpool, jf and as” issued. On ’change old stock ~ Be on a market, Prides are the 
Erratic price movements are stifling Manchester 2lc, Glasgow, Belfast, Dub- Ogilvie has been bid for as high as 401 mee yo too high for a consi —_ S 
the demand for flour. Buyers are keep- lin 22c, Hull, Leith and Newcastle 23c, without any response. uying by exporters; and very little at- han 
ing out of the market as much as pos- Aberdeen 3lc, Dundee 30c, Antwerp, : tention is being paid to any of these half 
? . yaa Stock of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills rains. Prices are fairly steady, and 
sible. Storms and midwinter slackness Hamburg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam 22c, : . grains. A y ae 2 to $ 
¢ ; Co., Ltd., has been showing a recovery offerings continue extremely limited. _ 
are all keeping down the volume of sales. Danzig 31c, Copenhagen 27c, Helsingfors following the slight slump which oc- Quotations, Jan. 31: No. 2 Canadia 620. 
Spring wheat millers say their trade is 3lc, Stockholm 30c, all eneaed ship- Snon Son “Aterd >» oa : ; $1,1 
; : i b s curred when a reduction in dividend was western oats, 73c bu; barley, $1.07%; 
en a mae announced.” It went as low as Sl, but tye, 179; Raxseed, 280%. 7 = 
ices Nav ‘ a a- ‘ the prevailing price toward the end of : ; 
tions, Jan. 31: top patent springs in The flour and grain men who comprise January was 52%. A, E. Perks. NOTES pro 
pet oo thy a — pes B.A tes — a separate section of the Toronto Board sce eer W. McCuaig, head miller Lake of the a 
livered, ‘Ontario awry 30-day terms, of Trade have elected H. H. Goode their WINNIPEG Woods Milling Co, Ltd. Portage la " O 
with discount of 10¢ bbl for spot cash. ae for the = year, with Further sharp advances in the local Prairie, Man., was a recent visitor in acct 
Bakers buying in large quantities get a mre WES BS Vale Ceseane wheat market have again necessitated Toronto. tion 
discount of 20c bbl on these prices, plus It is curious how readily the wheat adjustments in quotations for flour. N. J. Breen and Harry Cornish, Lake / Cot! 
cartage charges if incurred. gambler believes the oft repeated lie that Millers here announced an advance of of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., have been | time 
Winter wheat flour from Ontario big milling companies are heavy buyers 40c bbl Jan. 27, and a further 40c was visiting the company’s plant at Medicine : offic 
wheat is quiet. Offerings are light. In of wheat on the breaks in Winnipeg added Jan, 29. - Hat, Alta. : of § 
sympathy with springs, prices have ad- prices. Such is certainly not the-case. — Sales of flour for domestic consump- In spite of all the excitement that has j Co.’ 
vanced 75@90c bbl. At this new level No miller in his sober senses would take tion show a slight falling off, due to  fo}]owed the spectacular rise in wheat, | Mill 
there is no demand. On Jan. 31 good many western farmers have not, so far, a Ang 
Ryotd 90 cent patents ~ selling bs teens eneneies einmaeni neil eae ales diel nary marketed their crops. j resu 
at $8.85@9 bbl, in secondhand jute bags, N ARY J e drums contains feeders which insure : qua 
Montreal freights, or $8.50 Tosente. “i The production of a machine which the grain reaching the knives on end, DP ey a. wee, oe Cantons had 
The better inquiry for Canadian flour would cut grain in cereal and feed mills and as the drums revolve the grain is Winni  ametetel home teh p Rw ; 192] 
for export noted a week ago has van-_ satisfactorily has been a problem of the cut. The design of the knives is such as M business tri . Yorkten. Sask ; T 
ished. The recent course of wheat fright- past. To be of commercial value such a to prevent their being dulled. P : Daye ciags 4 org 
ened buyers out of the market, at least machine must yield a high proportion of The machine has a capacity of 300 to Wheat inspections at Winnipeg have a first 
for the time being. On Jan. 31 quota- large, evenly cut product, in which the 400 Ibs per hour, dependent on the size reached the low ebb. Daily reports show ‘e date 
tions for export to the United Kingdom grain has been cut transversely without of the kernel to be cut, the larger figure quantities of less than half those of a if to « 
were 5s higher than on the previous Sat- _ breakage. being obtained with larger kernels. year ago. Better returns will follow riod 
urday, best brands of export patent be- Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. of Winnipeg, when the weather moderates. 661, 
ing quoted at 61s 3d per 280 lbs, jute, has such a machine which was orig- The sincere sympathy of his many fror 
c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glasgow, for inally intended to cut groats for friends in the Canadian milling trade is O 
January seaboard loading; February $d oatmeal, but has since been devel- going out to George H. Kelly, of Kipp- $20¢ 
over, March 6d over and April 9d over. oped for many other purposes, such Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, in the loss of his : ther 
No sales of Ontario winters for ex- as the cutting of shelled green oats, daughter, Minnie Louise, who died sud- 3 pret 
port were reported. A nominal price wheat, shelled barley and rye. denly on Jan. 25. divi 
on Jan. 31 would have been 58s, Glas- It is stated: that this granulator f wi 025, 
gow, or 5s over the previous week. produces only a surprisingly small d The amount o —— wer at ow Sr : divi 
wan amount of meal or flour residue, due r gree goylby the a geo arte 3 the 
to the principle on which it works. = oe oe eee Sae » ee 
Ontario mills are not much interested As the name implies, it has a ro- of that province. Contracts cover } 
in western spring wheat at present high tary action and the grain is fed 7,250,000 acres, while the official esti- A 
prices. Their purchases from day today uniformly and on end to the cutting mate of area sown to wheat last year in , 
are meager, being goverhed solely by edge. It consists of a number of Saskatchewan is 13,033,000 - 
their sales of flour. Prices at terminal drums, containing closely drilled Much of the recent speculating in - 
points from which these mills draw their openings through which the grain wheat has been done by western farmers, the 
supplies follow Winnipeg fluctuations. must pass, which are surrounded by which goes to show that these are quite poses 
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of being to indulge in this form of 
gambling. It would be safe to say that 
a high percentage of the current trading 
in wheat is for the account of farmers. 

The dominion bureau of statistics has 
issued its final estimate of the crops of 
1994. This shows a further decrease, 
and the estimate generally, judging by 
deliveries of the 1924 crop, is considered 
by the trade to be below actual returns. 
The total wheat crop of the three prairie 
provinces is placed at 235,694,000 bus, 
against 245,306,000 as shown in the bu- 
reau’s estimate of last November. 

At a meeting of the wheat rust control 
committee, held last week in Winnipeg, 
it was stated that a building is to be 
erected at the Manitoba Agricultural 
College for the carrying on of research 
work by a special staff of technical ex- 
perts, under the dominion department of 
agriculture. It was said that a site has 
been offered the government for the 
building, and 25 acres on which experi- 
mental. work can be carried on. 

The Canadian Wheat Producers, Ltd., 
which is the corporate name of the west- 
ern farmers’ wheat pool, is playing no 
active part in the operations that have 
brought about the present speculative 
situation in Winnipeg options. Neither 
have any other important Winnipeg 
grain concerns. This particular company 
does not deal in options for its own or 
customers’ account. Apparently it is 
minding its own business of marketing 
its members’ wheat steadily from month 
to month at the best prices obtainable. 

G. Rock. 





GLOBE MILLS’ ANNUAL STATEMENT 

Los Anoetes:—The Globe Grain & 
Milling Co. during the calendar year 
1924, earned $896,360, equivalent, after 
preferred dividends, to 8.7 per cent on 
the common stock, according to a re- 
port to the board of directors by the 
president, W. E. Keller. Earnings from 
July 1 to Dec. 31, last, amounted to a 
net profit of $456,588, compared with 
$439,772 earned during the first half of 
the calendar year. 

Surplus and undivided profits of the 
company now stand at $2,049,447, the 
reserve for depreciation of plants at 
$1,617,881, and the reserve for losses at 
$92,108. The merchandise inventory 
shows goods valued at $3,188,545, which, 
if based on present cost, would increase 
the profits probably $200,000, 

Sales of flour and other merchandise 
handled by the company during the first 
half of the current fiscal year amounted 
to 251,380 tons, which brought $12,825,- 
620. Cash on hand Dec. 31, last, was 
$1,105,312, gross operating profits 
amounted to $1,753,487, and operating 
expense was $1,153,560, leaving a gross 
profit for the six months of $599,927. 
Reserve for depreciation was fixed at 
$143,339. 

On September, last, certified public 
accountants. made an audit of the condi- 
tion of the company and of the Globe 
Cotton Oil Mills, a subsidiary. At that 
time it was deemed advisable by the 
officers of the organization to dispose 
of $250,000 of the Globe Grain & Milling 
Co.’s holdings in the Globe Cotton Oil 
Mills to the First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, to provide cash with which to 
resume dividends of 1 per cent each 
quarter to common stockholders, who 
had received no dividends since Jan. 1, 
1921. 

The Globe Grain & Milling Co. was 
organized Oct. 31, 1902, and paid its 
first dividend March 1, 1903. From that 
date until Jan. 1, 1921, it did not fail 
to declare dividends. During that pe- 
riod common stockholders received $3,- 
661,671 in cash and $4,582,450 in stock 
from dividends. 

Of the $8,000,000 preferred and the 
$200,000 second preferred stock issued 
there had been retired $399,000 of the 
preferred up to June 3, last. Preferred 
dividends in cash have amounted to §$1,- 
025,615, making a total of $9,269,736 in 
dividends paid since the beginning of 
the company’s life. 





FINLAND’S IMPORTS OF GRAIN 
According to a cable from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Kekich, Helsingfors, 
imports of American grains this year are 
likely to increase considerably, owing to 
the lessened Russian production and that 
country’s consequent inability to export. 
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NOMINATION OF B. W. MARR 

The nomination of B. W. Marr, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, as chairman of the board 
of directors of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration will meet with the enthusiastic 
approval of millers of this section, whose 
confidence he enjoys to a marked degree. 
Ever since he entered the industry in 
1908 his course has been distinguished 
by unusual interest, ability and public 
spirit in business, civic, patriotic and 
associational activities. His war record 
was one of which to be proud. 

Mr. Marr is a man of character. He 
is a clear thinker, with an analytical 
mind, capable of reducing a problem to 
its simplest terms or its essential funda- 
mentals, of stating a case with logical 
precision in a forcible manner; he has 
vision and imagination, but keeps his 
feet on the ground and is sound in his 
business methods; he is broad-gauged and 
fair-minded, resourceful, and has the 
courage of his convictions. If need be, 
he is not too proud or afraid to fight, 
and he is a valiant opponent, Withal, he 
is a square shooter and a Christian gen- 
tleman. 

It just so happens that the coming 
year is going to be a crucial one in the 
history of this organization, and in de- 
termining and fixing its future character 
and success. The section where Mr. 
Marr has his domicile and business, per- 
haps more than any other, is representa- 
tive of the milling business as a whole. 
During late years it has departed, to 
an extent, from its old traditions of soft 
wheat milling. Nearly every kind of 
wheat grown in the country, spring, hard 
and soft winter, is now milled here, so 
there is no longer the dominance of any 
one interest. In this respect it is a sort 
of neutral territory, or a composite of 
all of them, and is becoming more so. 

At this juncture in the history of the 
Federation it is important to have a rep- 
resentative man as chairman of the 
board, and, by the same token, the wis- 
dom of the selection of a president from 
outside the industry seems to have been 
vindicated. Mr. Marr is the man for 
the job. 


TOLEDO 


Developments in the wheat market are 
the outstanding feature of the week and 
are the dominating influence in the mill- 
ing, flour and baking business. While 
they have exerted a restraining effect, 
yet flour sales are being made and one 
Toledo mill reports having sold its out- 
put, or a trifle more. That flour should 
be bought, under such circumstances as 
took place last week, bears eloquent tes- 
timony to the urgency of its need. 
There is no question that some buyers 
have been caught with very low stocks 
and inadequate provision for the future. 
Every day furnishes evidence of it, al- 
though the rapid advance has brought a 
temporary halt in buying. 

The Chicago May future went boom- 
ing to a new high at $2.05%, closing at 
$2.05 on Jan. 28. The Chicago Tribune 
came out with a scare headline, extend- 
ing across the whole front page, an- 
nouncing this fact, and later in the week 
with a similar heading declaring that 
“Europe fears wheat famine,” based up- 
on a report of the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture at Rome. 

This is the kind of advertising and 
publicity, inciting the public to specu- 
lation, which cannot be bought. The 
newspapers love nothing else so much 
as a sensation. It has been said that 
when the stock market gets on the front 
page of the newspapers, with scare head- 
lines, it is time to beware. Men of 
long experience, whose business is linked 
up with the wheat market, have never 
known a situation like the present one. 


As a Toledo miller put it, “It is loaded 
with dynamite on either side.” If any 
one were to be indicted for creating this 
speculation, it should be the newspapers. 

Commission houses now require a 20c 
bu margin on all trades. All records in 
wheat trading in Chicago were broken 
Jan. 29 with a total of 118,827,000 bus, 
of which 89,527,000 were sold for May 
delivery, a gross total amounting to 
about one seventh of the United States 
crop, and suggesting a substantial liquid- 
ation in open accounts, and yet the price 
broke less than 5c bu. 

Attention has been called to reports 
that countries which formerly exported 
wheat — Austria, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
-Roumania and Russia—have joined the 
ranks of buyers, competing with the 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
Italy, Turkey, Spain and others for sup- 
plies. 

There is a feeling of uneasiness and 
insecurity, of possible danger, over this 
situation, in the legitimate trades of 
grain handling, milling, flour distribut- 
ing and baking. The advance has been 
too rapid and drastic for easy digestion, 
even if a shortage does exist, or if there 
is a possibility of a famine, which has 
not been clearly demonstrated. Some 
claim that the effect of Argentine ar- 
rivals in Europe has not been registered, 
—in spite of the fact that Argentine 
prices recently advanced from 12c un- 
der Chicago to 2c over,—and that the 
new crop in Texas is only four months 
distant, although as yet nothing very 
certain can be predicted as to the out- 
turn of that crop, and there is concern 
about its condition in some sections. 


The public is in the market, and when 
that occurs nobody can tell what may 
happen, whatever may be its underlying 
strength on a supply and demand basis. 
The public takes fright easily. On the 
other hand, newspaper publicity may 
bring in enough more public support to 
push prices still higher, and to the point 
of cutting off or curtailing consump- 
tion. Bread prices will probably ad- 
vance, and the peoples of other countries 
are not so prosperous as in America, 

The recent advance has stimulated the 
local movement and offering of wheat, 
and this has been accompanied by ma- 
terial weakening in cash wheat premiums. 
It is estimated that 25 per cent of the 
crop, or about 5,000,000 bus, is back on 
farms in Michigan, and one large handler 
there said last week that if the advance 
held he would expect to be offered 200,- 
000 bus in a few days, and didn’t know 
where he could sell it. Country eleva- 
tors are receiving wheat, and are anxious 
to sell just as soon as they buy. It 
seems that many farmers are selling, 
now that the price has reached $2, and 
for once are doing what they said they 
would do. The percentage back in Ohio 
and Indiana is probably not so great 
as in Michigan. 

Millers and buyers are showing a dis- 
position to avoid purchasing wheat on 
this movement; some of them are either 
out of the market or are bidding too low 
to receive acceptances. What’s the use 
of buying, they ask, when one cannot sell 
the flour? If the millers, buyers and 
exporters refuse to take the wheat of- 
fered, if the point is reached where flour 
handlers refuse to follow, then the whole 
structure might collapse with a bang 
which would start a selling debacle. That 
is what millers and flour buyers fear 
after such an advance, and it makes 
them doubly cautious. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted Jan. 30 at $9.70@I11 
bbl, local springs $10.20@10.25, and local 
hard winters $9.85, in 98's, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. 

Toledo millers were bidding $2.08%% 
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bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Jan. 30, 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 
bbls activity 
i Me ates css wesateren 60 
Previous week .. 78 
BOOP GOO ccwess , or 70% 
Two years ago ........ 42% 
THOS VOOTS OHO 2... ccccccs 38 





CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 
Jan, 25-31 .... 24 138,500 92,188 69 

Previous week. 21 120,810 81,896 67% 
ZORP GRO .ccces 18 113,460 71,640 63 
Two years ago. 24 156,660 77,068 49 
Three years ago 24 137,910 65,237 47 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Jan, 25-31 with comparisons: 


7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Wheat, bus.. 106,400 128,800 32,255 108,565 

Corn, bus.... 226,250 105,000 62,665 43,700 

Oats, bus.... 120,900 79,960 29,000 31,090 
NOTES 


T. S. Blish, Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Ind., expects to leave shortly for Florida. 

Cyrus S, Coup, Northwestern Elevator 
& Mill Co., Toledo, was in Chicago last 
week. 

George E. Harvey is now representing 
the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. in 
southern Indiana and southern Illinois. 

A. L, Jacobson, general manager Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, was 
in Toledo and Detroit Jan. 29, returning 
from a trip to eastern markets. 


Gordon B. Wood, recently appointed 
sales manager Newton (Kansas) Milling 
& Elevator Co., was in Toledo last week, 
visiting connections and making new 
ones. 

The Ward Baking Co., according to 
reports, has discontinued the practice of 
putting coupons, good for 5c, in loaves 
of bread sold in Cleveland, Youngstown 
and surrounding teryitory. It is not re- 
ported whether the practice has also been 
discontinued at Pittsburgh. 

Considerable interest is manifested in 
this section over the conviction of Grace 
K. Gerks, Rochester, N. Y., who has been 
found guilty of second degree forgery, 
in connection with the failure of L. E. 
Sands, sometimes called the “Bean 
King,” having a branch at Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. Gerks was manager for the com- 
pany at Rochester. 

There was an informal and casual 
meeting of millers on the floor of the 
Produce Exchange, Toledo, one day last 
week which included John Coup, Sagi- 
naw (Mich.) Milling Co., Edgar Thier- 
wechter, Emery Thierwechter Co., Oak 
Harbor, Ohio, and local millers. Nat- 
urally, one of the subjects under discus- 
sion was the course of the wheat market. 


The annual food show given by the © 
Retail Grocers’ Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is now on, from Jan. 29 to Feb. 6. 
Seven flour mills are represented, which 
means that flour is being far more ex- 
tensively featured than any other com- 
modity. A leading Cleveland flour man 
comments on the exhibition by saying 
that it costs a lot of money and is be- 
ing overdone to such an extent that he 
doubts if any of the advertisers will get 
their money’s worth out of it, and that 
it goes to show what these mills are do- 
ing to try to get business. 


EVANSVILLE 

Millers report business last week fairly 
good, with many shipping orders coming 
in under old contracts. Very little wheat 
is coming to the mills. When the new 
crop came in last July, millers paid $1.10 
bu at mills; on Aug. 4 the price went 
to $1.25; in October it leaped to $1.40; 
in November the millers were offering 
$1.50. Growers are holding onto their 
stocks. Speculation in Chicago is having 
nothing to do with the wheat price here 
or in any co-operative territory, and the 
prediction is made that the grain will go 
to $2.50 as a result of world conditions. 

Flour quotations, Jan. 30, based Ev- 
ansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: best 
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patent $11@11.20, first patent $10.80, 
straights $9.75@10.40; Kansas, $10.50; 
spring, $11; clears in jutes, first $7.25@ 
8.10, second $7@7.75. 

7” 

Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros. 
left last week for Miami, Fla., for two 
months’ recreation, joining his family, 
which preceded him the latter part of 
December to the southern resort. 

W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Demand for both flour and feeds 
slowed down considerably in the territory 
supplied by mills in this city last week, 
and millers reported that it seemed hard- 
er to sell-than for many weeks. They say 
that so much unfavorable publicity has 
been given to the report that the public 
has entered the wheat market and that 
so much conflicting news has been written 
around the. cause and effect of rising 
prices and around the information that 
some of the prominent traders have been 
out of the market, in leading newspapers, 
that buyers have lost all confidence in 
prices. 

Flour prices took another spurt up- 
ward, and although wheat, both in the 
Chicago market and in the Indianapolis 
open market, was a little lower at the 
end of the week than at the start, flour 
prices held up strongly. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 41%4¢ to New York, Jan. 31: wheat, 
No. 2 red $2.08@2.11, No. 2 hard $1.90 
@1.93; corn, No. 3 white $1.15@1.18, No. 
4 white $1.12@1.15, No. 3 yellow $1.16@ 
1.19, No. 4 yellow $1.13@1.16, No. 3 
mixed $1.14@1.17, No. 4 mixed $1.11@ 
1.14; oats, No. 2 white 57@58c, No. 3 
white 55@57c. 

Output by mills in Indianapolis, with 
a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Fam, SE-BE .nccvorerssecssee Bree 64 
Previous week . coe 38,988 69 
Year ago ..... 132 46 
Two years ago . é ‘ 12,246 61 


Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ed Jan. 31: wheat, 78,000 bus in, 38,000 
out; corn, 538,000 in, 199,000 out; oats, 
228,000 in, 32,000 out; rye, none in, 1,400 
out. 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 447,890 bus Jan. 31, 1925, as 
against 526,400 Feb. 2, 1924; corn, 819,- 
800 as against 328,000; oats, 310,150 as 
against 313,000. 

NOTES 

Indianapolis flour mills are offering 
$2.06 bu for No. 2 red wheat delivered 
at the door. 

Michael W. Kennedy, for many years 
a millowner, died recently at his home 
in Marion, Ind. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar H. Evans sailed 
from New York Feb. 6 for a trip around 
the world. Mr. Evans is president of 
Acme-Evans Co., millers. 

The Vigo Bread Co., Terre Haute, has 
been incorporated, with $75,000 capital. 
The directors are Raymond Y. Ellis, 
Harry H. Barnum and Samuel Royse. 

Predominating prices of flour in In- 
dianapolis mills: soft winter wheat pat- 
ents, $10@11.50; hard winter wheat pat- 
ents, $9.50@11; spring wheat patents, 
$10@11. 

Curis O. Aston. 


NASHVILLE 

Notwithstanding the unsettled market, 
demand for flour from the Southeast 
holds up fairly well. The irregular tone 
of wheat makes buyers nervous, and 
they are showing a disposition to be con- 
servative, but the aggregate purchases, 
while moderate, for current needs are 
satisfactory for this period of the year. 
Specifications on old contracts continue 
active. Running time at the mills is 
above an average, and there is no ac- 
cumulation of stocks. The upward 
trend of prices has increased the demand 
for medium and low grade flours, and 
the range of prices is far less than it 
was before Jan. 1. Sales for deferred 
shipments are not being pressed at the 
mills, the situation not being regarded 
as encouraging for large commitments. 
Distant future operations are apparently 
taboo for the present, 

The rapid changes in the wheat market 
have had very little effect on the prices 
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of soft winter wheat flour. Asking prices 
have moved very little either up or down 
the past several weeks, though the trend 
has been to higher levels slowly, with 
values firmly held. Quotations, Jan, 31, 
were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $10.85@ 
11.40; standard or regular patent, $10.40 
@10.75; straight patent, $10@10.25; first 
clears, $8.75@9.25. 

Rehandlers report a moderate volume 
of business. Prices, Jan. 31: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $10.25@11.25; hard 
winter short patent, $9.50@10. At times 
it has been difficult to make prices on 
rehandled flours, on account of the wheat 
situation. 

Wheat continues unsettled. Mills are 
making some purchases to cover needs, 
but are seeking concessions in prices. 
No. 2 red, with bill, was quoted Jan. 31 
at $2.30@2.34, Nashville. 

Corn meal remains quiet, high prices 
having the effect of curtailing sales. 
Prices, Jan. 31: bolted, in sacks, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $8@3.10 cwt; unbolt- 
ed, $2.90@3. 

Output by southeastern flour mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Jan. 18-34 ....... 161,220 125,551 77. 
Previous week ... 146,220 118,515 81 

Year ago ........ 196,680 117,386 59.6 

Two years ago ... 197,880 110,354 55.7 

Three years ago.. 203,040 122,892 60.5 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Jan, 31 Jan, 24 
Pier, CR .coscivscorss Gaeuee 30,000 
Wheat, bus . 273,000 160,000 
Corn, bus .. 316,000 208,000 
Oats, bus . 493,000 465,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 221 cars. 

Fire Jast week destroyed the grist mill 
and warehouse of W. T. Rice, Ripley, 
Tenn., causing loss of $2,000, 

The Louisville (Ky.) Milling Co., a 
branch of the Washburn Crosby Co., is 
having its flour and corn mills electrified. 

Joun Lerper. 


PITTSBURGH 

Flour took another upward spurt the 
last week, with the result that it prac- 
tically scared away many prospective 
buyers. Sales were small and desultory, 
most of the trade reporting very little 
new business. The average baker who 
did not buy a few weeks ago when he 
could have had fair prices, now is upset 
by the fact that flour has soared above 
what he thought it would. He also is 
of the opinion that speculation is playing 
a big part in the advance, and this makes 
him hesitate in placing orders for any 
substantial amount. Practically all sales 
of the week were for prompt shipment. 

Bakers patent reached the highest price 
since the World War, when during the 
week some $11.75 flour was quoted. 
Stocks in the hands of bakers are small. 

In some sections it is reported that 
collections among small bakers are rather 
difficult to make, and some of the large 
flour concerns are revising their credit 
lists. 

The big baking interests here are still 
standing firm on their decision not to ad- 
vance the price of bread until necessary. 
This makes it rather difficult for the rest 
of the bakers to get the right price. 
Bakers in eastern Ohio towns, effective 
as of Feb. 1, have advanced the price 
of bread so that it retails for 13@1l4c 
for a 24-0z loaf, the higher price being 
for the wrapped one. 

Semolina was quoted Jan. 31 at 6%c 
lb, and was in fair demand. 

Flour quotations Jan. 31: spring 
wheat short patent $10.25@11.25, stand- 
ard patent $9.75@10.25; hard winter 
short patent $10.25@11, standard patent 
$9.75@10.25, clears $8.75@9.50,—all cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $9.25@ 
9.75, bulk; pure white rye $9@9.50, pure 
medium rye $8.50@9, pure dark rye $7.25 
@7.75. 

NOTES 

F. J. Allen, general manager Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., was a recent 
caller at the Pittsburgh office of the 
company. 

John Haller, president E 
Altoona, Pa., has been elect 


le Bakery, 
a director 


of the Altoona Hotel Co., which operates 
the Penn Alto Hotel, in that city. 

Harry H. Howard, aged 65, for many 
years secretary and treasurer John Hof- 
fer Flour Mills, Steelton, Pa., died at his 
home in Harrisburg, recently. His widow 
and two sons survive. Mr. Howard was 
prominent in Masonic circles. 

Application for a new trial has been 
made by the Washburn Crosby Co. in the 
suit instituted against Marshall Budzow- 
ski to collect a bill for flour sold. The 
jury returned a verdict in favor of Bud- 
zowski. The company claims this was 
contrary to the evidence and the charge 
of the court. 

C. C. Larus. 





REVIEW OF CUBAN FLOUR 
TRADE DURING PAST YEAR 


Havana, Cusa.—Wheat flour imported 
into Cuba during 1924 from the United 
States has consisted of a larger per- 
centage than usual of the higher grades. 
In Oriente, particularly, has this been 
so, while in Camaguey, where there is a 
larger number of importing firms, com- 
petition with lower prices has been great- 
er, with the consequence that a larger 
* atmcas of low grade flour has been 
sold. 

Imports of Canadian flours fell off 
considerably. The reason for this would 
appear to be ignorance on the part of 
the buyers, probably caused by the neg- 
lect, by Canadian millers, of this market. 

It is apparently not understood, in 
Cuba, by many buyers that just as flour 
is mixed in America from different 
wheats and the resulting product varies 
accordingly, so in Canada there are dif- 
ferent qualities of flour. At present it 
would appear to be a common belief that 
Canadian flour is all alike, and yet Cu- 
bans expect to be able to buy it more 
cheaply than flour from the United 
States which will produce the same vol- 
ume of bread. 

It would, perhaps, be advisable for 
Canadian millers to develop a propa- 
ganda campaign in Cuba to educate buy- 
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ers as to the qualities of their flours. 
Cuban imports of wheat flour during 
1924, in sacks of 200 Ibs, were as follows: 





—_From—— 

Port— U. 8. A. Canada Total 
Havana .......- 545,708 123,866 669,574 
Santiago ... 121,248 11,600 132,848 
Nuevitas 104,632 2,675 107,207 
Cienfuegos .. 70,937 4,932 76,869 
Caibarien ...... 48,377 19,770 68,147 
Matanzas ..... 48,761 600 49,361 
Manzanillo ... 39,640 3,618 43,258 
SL copesens 31,404 3,228 34,632 
Cardenas 27,983 1,000 28,983 
Guantanamo . 24,845 1,500 26,345 
GEeORR secccs 33,400 8 ...%6. 23,400 
Antilla ..... jas 21,280 432 21,712 
Puerto Padre .. 18,726 700 19,426 
Bames .ccses- SU Beers 8,142 
Baracoa 3,200 =. eee. 3,200 

Teta .cosves 1,138,273 173,821 1,312,094 


Approximate distribution, to consum- 
ers, of wheat flour imports in Cuba dur- 
ing 1924: 


Sacks of 

To whom— 200 lbs 
Cracker manufacturers ......... 43,000 
Vermicelli manufacturers ......... 31,000 
COMBSCCISMOTE .cccccceesccccceseces 24,000 
Se SN dn i560 05 Wed BKeS 4S oENO% 1,214,094 
GREE ivhodaseve cudessess - 1,312,094 


The population of Cuba, by the census 
of 1919, is 2,889,004. Taking this as the 
present population, the daily consump- 
tion of bread per capita would be equal 
to 444 oz. 

The distribution, by provinces, of. bak- 
eries in Cuba, is as follows: Havana, 1,- 
282; Havana City, 615; Oriente, 1,664; 
Santa Clara, 1,098; Matanzas, 530; Pinar 
de Rio, 364; Camaguey, 450; total, 6,003. 

Luis Menenvez Bianco. 





FRENCH IMPORTS OF CEREALS 

A consular report states that during 
the first 10 months of 1924 France pur- 
chased from all sources 1,253,391 tons 
wheat. This compared with 1,197,526 
tons for the same period of 1923, and 
with 436,364 for 10 months of 1922. Pur- 
chases from the United States during 
these periods were 44,934, 260,338, and 
81,874 tons, respectively; from Argen- 
tina, 607,054, 437,758 and 137,487; Can- 
ada, 282,779, 213,331 and 33,745. Russia 
supplied 54,919 tons in the 1924 period, 
and none during 1923 and 1922. 


Cuban Wheat Flour Imports 
Distribution, by provinces, of wheat flour imports in Cuba during 1924, is shown in 


the following table: 


Provinces— Ports 
Havana, Pinar-de-Rio ..... 
{Cardenas .. 


BEMCAMSOS 2 ccccccdocccessccece ) Matanzas .. 


{ Cienfuegos . 


| rere ere Sagua 


\ 
(Caibarien .. 


{ Nuevitas ] 


nes { Tarafa 


| Pastellito J 


{Santiago ... 
Gibara ..... 


ee oe a ee ee a { Antilla 


| Puerto Padre 


| Banes 


| Baracao ... 


os os RAGVGMGA «..- 


Manzanillo ......... 


No. of lbs 
Sacks of 200 lbs Population per capita 
“awlews 669,574 958,781 139 
Pe ee" 28,983) . 
meshes 49,351 § 312,704 50 
errr re 75,869 } 
rere 34,632 657,697 54 
a 68,147 
Peeeweas 107,107 228,913 93 
joaaseha 132,848 } 
43,258 | 
orate 23,400 | 
+ Ween 21,712 } 730,909 68 
oan eit 19,426 
ere 8,142 
etka b<we 3,200 








Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from Jan. 1, 1924, to Dec. 31, 


1924, by principal 


countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 










To— Jan. Feb. Mch. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Totals 
DEL a wee tvensasesves ‘ 2 2 1 oe 1 .s es - es oe 7 
NLS 0 6.0450:6:4:65.8% ry 1 2 1 2 2 1 2 2 1 2 2 2 20 
British Guiana ......... 16 12 16 6 14 19 17 10 13 15 12 8 157 
British South Africa..... . 7 9 10 3 18 il 9 5 5 ee 10 87 
British West Indies...... 57 36 61 46 69 60 53 42 57 61 55 52 649 
SE, Rea es tae was se dnasen 28 19 33 16 13 14 16 15 11 16 15 7 203 
0 eer 47 15 39 13 11 29 16 6 11 16 35 27 265 
Finland 27 16 32 29 23 28 16 9 9 5 10 10 214 
CEE 04% stab doreine we 178 244 340 211 252 71 $2 94 366 415 201 181 2,555 
eer 5 4 1 13 70 34 27 26 10 21 16 227 
0 Er 40 110 44 8 11 6 38 18 14 7 4 14 314 
OO 2 ce bese %s 6 3 8 3 2 2 3 os - 1 a 5 33 
Netherlands ...... see 25 59 62 14 41 18 5 5 39 36 24 5 333 
Newfoundland .......... 16 9 21 11 20 50 16 29 35 58 62 41 368 
MES. BNB4 0-650 0:04.00 400.66 29 13 4 4 13 7 7 7 s 7 11 17 127 
CRD. cee ssceeessuecee 54 90 152 111 58 51 46 15 10 6 19 11 623 
French West Indies...... a 1 1 1 oe oe 3 1 “* 3 10 
Ere ie 1 3 2 3 ee ae 1 es 3 1 1 7 22 
EL 9 Sco lcd es artscece 1 — oe eo ‘a 54 ee oe 1 
DES SSHEV Sarees hades a 4 2 3 es 1 1 1 1 - 3 1 17 
SEE. kn. 09 co ¥9c 0 ePeaver 10 35 32 36 21 4 9 24 33 23 31 258 
DE. S006 bbaidee bps bas 45 35 60 43 23 2 12 16 il 69 « 11 327 
ee 13 7 15 10 6 9 7 4 3 4 3 11 92 
DT b+ +itcebnvet sb sakt ee 1 PP ne es 2 ee ez ES aA 1 e 
United Kingdom ........ 381- 326 375 268 393 392 220 271 267 333 339 301 3,866 
United States ........... 14 16 31 9 13 12 x 2 7 1 3 ot 116 
VORIIIEED codecccccescss B 8 15 8 12 9 12 12 13 12 11 9 135 
SUITE co cnccscscusice 2 os om s 5 3 es 1 1 os e¢ 12 
MEE bb Sete ow seVeeseeeees 5 1 5 10 13 3 1 1 4 3 5 13 64 
ow ee re 16 10 11 4 7 6 1 4 8 7 8 16 98 
Ree ree 2 aa 2 es 3 3 3 1 ve 1 oe 15 
San Domingo ........... 2 1 4 2 2 3 1 2 2 2 2 2 25 
Philippine Islands ..... 1 - 1 ve 1 és +— 1 ee 2 ds 6 
Mexico ........+..0, goes 1 1 3 2 2 os oe os es 9 
EEL b0¥ 00 6.046.960.5596 0s 9 + 6 2 1 1 2 4 1 3 2 34 
British West Africa..... 1 1 os _ 1 2 1 1 1 1 s" 9 
St. Pierre, etc. .... 1 ee 1 -_ ee 1 oo 1 as ot 4 
Portuguese Africa . 1 1 1 1 2 2 as 1 2 11 
British Honduras 1 1 as 1 1 1 és 1 1 2 9 
Costa Rica ...... 1 2 3 1 2 es ee aa es 9 

° os 1 1 1 as 1 -" os ass ee os = 4 
1 2 ee 4 3 3 7 12 13 31 61 137 
A cas hieus os 1,052 1,0921,398 8901,057 903 613 626 9671,145 905 





828 11,476 
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STOP, LOOK AND LISTEN! 

In times like these, when wheat prices 
are jumping two to four cents a day 
and when a general upward price move- 
ment has continued for so long a period 
as the present one, there is bound to be 
a belief in still higher prices and, based 
upon this belief, a certain class of buy- 
ers, whose speculative tendencies far ex- 
ceed their capital, are always active on 
the long side of the market. This activ- 
ity involves no cash outlay, and as long 
as the market continues to advance they 
can make money, and the miller who 
sells them is reasonably safe. 

The present upward movement obvi- 
vusly cannot continue indefinitely, and 
eventually the peak must be reached, 
after which a downward movement must 
naturally occur. When this peak will be 
reached and how fast prices may tumble 
none can tell, but when wheat prices, 
with the exception of the war period, are 
at unprecedented high levels, it might 
he well to utter a note of warning so 
that mills may take account of the char- 
cter and stability of those to whom 
ihey have flour sold for future delivery, 
o as to know just what proportion is 
sold to those who, judged by past per- 
formances, may be om ste | to accept 
promptly delivery of this flour should 
prices suddenly slump. 

Most of the reliable flour buyers are 
purchasing very carefully for their own 
protection and are holding down their 
purchases to almost actual needs, but 
there are some who, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, buy only in cars or at the 
extreme in 500-bbl lots and are now buy- 
ing 2,000 to 5,000 bbis at a time. 

In case of a decided break in the 
market, deliveries on some of these sales 
would have to be exceedingly good flour 
to avoid fault being found with it, and 
in many cases, no matter how good it 
was, some excuse would be found for not 
taking delivery, and the miller’s present 
paper profits would not only disappear 
“as in the twinkling of an eye” but they 
would be supplanted by a very definite 
and heart-breaking loss in actual money ; 
therefore a careful check up on the part 
of millers to see to whom their flour is 
being sold and a careful scrutiny of the 
character of buyers would seem sound 
action. 

This warning is issued, not because of 
conditions in any particular market, as 
they all have their proportion of buyers 
who will sidestep their obligations in a 
pinch, but because of the actual danger 
of the general situation and the necessity 
of protecting the whole trade against 
what may happen at almost any time. 
Therefore we say again, millers should 
stop, look and listen, and use every pre- 
caution to protect themselves as well as 
the reliable flour buyers against an 
avalanche of distress flour which would 
surely follow close upon a sudden down- 
ward slide of prices, and thoroughly de- 
moralize the markets upon which such 
flour would be thrown. 


NEW YORK 

Each day in the current wheat and 
flour market the price fluctuations give 
a full quota of excitement, and millers 
and flour men alike are hard pressed to 
keep up with the changes. From day 
to day they are so rapid as to bring the 
bids made during the preceding 24 hours 
entirely out of line, and if these changes 
present: difficulties to the miller and bro- 
ker, it is evident that confusion must re- 
sult to the jobber and baker. However, 
the trade is pretty generally “sold” on 
higher priced flour, and its chief con- 
cern now is to pick up bargains among 
current offers. 

For weeks, even months, buyers have 
been unconvinced that higher prices were 
here to stay, and they have persisted in 


a hand-to-mouth policy for+so long that 
many of them have no flour bought ahead 
at lower prices as a precaution against 
the “lean years,” so they are forced into 
the market now at the higher levels, 
though still on the basis of immediate 
needs only. 

Many of those who have flour on their 
books at $1 bbl below the market have 
developed an acute case of cold feet, and 
are glad to turn over their contracts to 
others at a profit of 50c bbl, so there is 
an excellent business in resale flour for 
mill shipment at about 50c below the 
mills’ prices. This frequently accounts 
for the fact that a baker may truthfully 
claim he has purchased a_ well-known 
brand for $9.80, when it is legitimately 
held by the mill at $10.40. 

The greater part of the cheap prices 
now are of this nature, as the mills 
themselves, in the face of the violent 
changes, are a little afraid to make too 
low prices, even though they desperately 
need the business. Moreover, to the un- 
certainty of wheat is added the question 
of dependability of the buyer on a de- 
clining market, Many a man who is as 
solid as a rock on‘rising prices proves 
shifting sand when they start to go 
down. : 

Jobbers here continue to urge bakers 
to increase their bread prices. Some 
have had the courage to do this, but a 
large part, facing financial difficulties, 
are afraid to buck the big bakers’ un- 
changed prices, 

It is doubtful if there ever has been a 
much wider ranger on quotations than 
at present, and the rapidity with which 
they change makes an accurate record 
difficult to the point of impossibility. 
However, sales of spring standard pat- 
ents, for example, based on the market 
of Jan. 29, of good, well-known brands, 
ranged $10@10.50. Some at $9.75 were 
too low to be consistent with the market, 
and those at $10.65@10.90 were mostly 
high protein flours—generally Montanas. 
These flours, in accordance with the price 
of wheat from that section, have been 
continuously high during this crop, in 
spite of which certain Jewish trade is al- 
ways interested in them. 

Kansas flours were without special 
feature; on them also the prices differed 
as much as the quality of the flour. 
Theoretically, rye was around $10, but 
sales actually were at $9.30@9.85. 

In the export market another shipment 
of 99,442 sacks of Canadian flour was 
cleared to Russia. There were also good 
clearances to Greece. Aside from rumors 
of further Russian business, which could 
not be confirmed in this market, there 
was little new trading, the rapid advance 
keeping out foreign buyers on all except 
low grades. These they have bought dur- 
ing the month to such an extent that 
clears are now almost unattainable. 

Domestic quotations, Jan. 30: spring 
fancy patents $10.75@11, standard pat- 
ents $10@10.75, clears $9.25@9.75; hard 
winter short patents $10.30@10.80, 
straights $9.75@10.25, clears $9.25@9.75; 
soft winter straights, $10.25@10.50; rye, 
$9.30@10,—all in jute. Receipts, 291,- 
541 bbls. 

COARSE GRAINS 

For the greater part of the week, corn 
followed wheat, though later showed in- 
dependent strength. Receipts were lib- 
eral, with a fair cash demand. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 30: No. 2 yellow $1.47%; No. 
2 mixed, $1.47%. Receipts, 7,500 bus. 

Oats were independently firm, with 
frequent rumors of a foreign demand. 
Quotations, Jan. 30: No. 2 white, 70c; 
No. 3 white, 68@96c. Receipts, 146,000 
bus. 

WHEAT 

Prices during the week went to over 
$2 on a wild market that rose steadily 
on the needs of foreign countries for 


cash wheat, due to a worldwide shortage, 
even in countries that usually are ex- 
porters. It was claimed that the trading 
Was enormous, and on the reaction the 
market seemed demoralized. Quotations, 
Jan. 30: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic 
$2.34% ; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domes- 
tic, $2.37%; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $2.164%,; No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba (in bond), f.o.b., export, $2.33%; 
No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., export, 
$2.18%. Receipts, 492,800 bus. 


UNIVERSAL FREIGHT TERMINALS 


The Port of New York Authority in 
its annual report has recommended a 
system of universal freight terminals, 
extending from the Battery to Central 
Park through the center of Manhattan 
as a help toward solving the problem of 
freight transportation in the metropoli- 
tan district. This’ commission is working 
jointly with a similar organization from 
New Jersey. Its recommendations sug- 
gest that all such facilities terminate on 
the New Jersey shore, with shipments 
moved to Manhattan by ferry or under- 
ground tunnel, and urge, as a matter of 
national policy, that all deep water front- 
age and transit facilities now in public 
hands should be so retained, both for 
gradual incorporation to unified systems 
for civil operation and for use by the 
government in time of war. 


HIGHER BREAD PRICE TENDENCY 


The inclination among bakers to raise 
bread prices is growing steadily. In- 
stances of increases are more numerous, 
and in many districts, where competition 
is too keen to permit Ie or 2c added to 
the price, the sizes of loaves and rolls 
are being reduced. So far none of the 
larger bakers have actually stated when 
they would make the change, though they 
admit that if flour continues at the high 
levels it is only a question of time until 
they will be forced into it. 


WARD COMPANY’S EARNINGS 


The Ward Baking Co. has reported 
earnings of $4,369,739 for 1924, which is 
the greatest in the company’s history, 
and compares very favorably with $2,- 
829,236 in 1923. The current assets of 
$6,973,885 are three and one half times 
the current liabilities, which amount to 
$2,000,000. Continuing its expansion, the 
company has authorized the building of 
a $1,000,000 plant in Detroit, to be com- 
pleted by July 1, 1925. 


MAKING BREAD LIGHT 


A suit was brought recently against 
the Ward Baking Co. for $19,500 dam- 
ages by a family in Jersey City because 
a loaf of bread purchased by it made 
them ill. It was claimed that it con- 
tained fragments of an electric light 
bulb, and half the loaf was introduced 
in evidence to prove it. The family was 
awarded damages to the extent of about 
$1,500. 

William Ward in a recent speech is 
reported as having said that “each loaf 
of bread having the germ of life within 
it has an individuality.” Maybe he meant 
“light,” not “life.” 

NOTES 

W. P. Tanner, leaving New York Jan. 
29, spent several days in Boston. 

Paul F. Sanborn, flour broker, Wash- 
ington, D. C., visited J. Randolph French 
here last week. 

Samuel Eckstein, of Samuel Eckstein 
& Son, left with Mrs. Eckstein on Jan. 
18 for a seven weeks’ stay in the South. 

Fred M. Brown, of the Welch-Brown 
Co., has returned from a western trip 
during which he visited the firm’s spring 
wheat connections. 

E. M. Kelly, president Imperial Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas, spent sev- 
eral days in New York last week, visiting 
S. R. Strisik & Co., the mill’s representa- 
tive. 

The account of the Excelsior Flour 
Mills, Marysville, Kansas, for the Metro- 
politan district has been placed with 
Philetus Smith, insuring the mill com- 
petent representation. 

Although final arrangements have not 
yet been made, it is pretty definitely un- 
derstood that the Williams Baking Co., 
Newark, has been purchased by the Pur- 
ity Bakeries Corporation. 

E. W. Sparks, president Percy Kent 
Bag Co., is taking a winter vacation in 
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Florida; John H. Peék, the company’s 
Buffalo representative, spent several 
days in New York last week previous to 
Mr. Sparks’s departure. 

Flour on spot last week amounted to 
1,256 cars; the preceding week there were 
1,164 cars here, and for a similar period 
last year, 1,132. This is the first in- 
stance in several months where receipts 
for the current week have been greater 
than for the previous year, they gener- 
ally running considerably lower. 

Jesse C. Stewart, Pittsburgh flour bro- 
ker, was in New York Jan. 27-28, pre- 
vious to sailing on the Ebro for Central 
and South America. With Mrs. Stewart 
he will visit Cuba, the Canal Zone, Val- 
paraiso and Buenos Aires, working 
back to Rio de Janiero, and touching 
Trinidad and Barbados on the way 
north, planning to reach here on April 4. 

Among out-of-town millers here last 
week were Clarence Hardenbergh, man- 
ager Southwestern Milling Co. Inc., 
Kansas City; Dwight K. Yerxa, in 
charge of the Buffalo plant of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co; L. E. Moses, presi- 
dent Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City; C. M. Stickell, of D. M. Stickell 
& Sons, Hagerstown, Md; Fred C. Tul- 
lis, of the Maney Milling Co., Omaha. 

At the annual meeting of the Bakers’ 
Club at the Hotel Pennsylvania, on Jan. 
28, the following officers were elected: 
president, Frederick H,. Fraser, vice 
president General Baking Co; first vice 
president, A. E. Bixler, vice president 
National Biscuit Co; second vice presi- 
dent, Daniel P. Woolley, vice president 
The Fleischmann Co; secretary and 
treasurer, F. A. Lyons and E. B. Kier- 
stead, succeeding themselves. 


PHILADELPHIA 

There is not much trading in flour. 
Limits were sharply advanced early in 
the week in sympathy with the strength 
of wheat, but on the subsequent reaction 
in grain, jobbers and bakers lost con- 
fidence and refused to purchase except 
at concessions. Stocks in the hands of 
jobbers and bakers are small. A con- 
siderable proportion of the trading is in 
spot goods available below the limits of 
manufacturers. Receipts for the week 
ending Jan. 31 were 13,148,074 Ibs in 
sacks. Exports, 400 sacks to Alexan- 
dria, 2,700 to Pirzus, 5,320 to Saloniki, 
500 to Glasgow, 8,000 to London and 
465 to Rotterdam. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Jan. 31: spring first 
patents $11@11.25, standard patent 
$10.25@10.75, first clear $9.75@10; lard 
winter short patent $11@11.40, straight 
$10.50@11; soft winter straight, $10@ 
10.75; rye flour, $9.25@9.75. 

The wheat market advanced 8c early 
in the week, but subsequently reacted 
3c and closed quiet at revised figures. 
Receipts, 1,355,153 bus; exports, 1,955,- 
423; stock, 2,358,757. Closing quotations, 
Jan. 31: No. 2 red winter, $2.164%@ 
2.1744; No. 3 red winter, $2.13144@2.14%; 
No. 4 red winter, $2.11144@2.12%; No. 5 
red winter, $2.0814@2.09%; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.1644@2.17%. 

Coarse grain prices, Jan. 31: corn, No. 
2 yellow $1.46@1.47, No. 3 yellow $1.44 
@1.45; oats,- No. 2 white 71@72c, No. 
3 694%@Mc. 

Corn goods rule firm under small sup- 
plies, but demand is only moderate and 
chiefly of a jobbing character. Closing 
quotations, Jan. 31, in 100-lb sacks, kiln- 
dried: granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $3.40@3.50; yellow and white 
table meal, fancy, $3.40@3.50; 
hominy and grits, $3.40@3.50. 

Oatmeal is in fair request and a shade 
firmer under light offerings, with busi- 
ness mostly at $3.85@4 per 100-lb sack 
for ground. 


pearl 


FLOUR CLUB COMMITTEES 


Stewart Unkles, president Flour Club 
of Philadelphia, has appointed the fol- 
lowing committees to serve during the 
ensuing year, which appointments have 
been approved by the board of gover- 
nors: membership, C. J. Ritchie, W. H. 
Oldach, W. L. Freedman and A. W. 
Farrell; flour, A. D. Acheson, E. R. Bak- 
er, C. Herbert Bell, Hubert J. Horan 
and W. McAleer; transportation, John 
W. Craig, George King, Wesley Williams, 
J. W. Franklin and J. N. Vandegrift; 
feed, Walter O. Fehling, George J. Con- 
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ley, Howard Brazer and George M. 
Richardson; entertainment, Edward 
Knighton, Roy P. Purchase and Frank 
Lund, 

NOTES 

By auction, last Wednesday, 20 shares 
Horn & Hardart Baking Co. of Phila- 
delphia sold at 185. 

The Freihofer Baking Co. is erecting 
a one-story building at Forrest Avenue 
and Washington Lane to cost $70,000, 

The Associated Feed Mills, Inc., has 
been chartered in Delaware to deal in 
grain and feed for animals. Capital, 
$2,750,000. 

The annual banquet of the Flour Club 
of Philadelphia will be held on Tues- 
day evening, Feb, 17, at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. 

Senator Dudley Roe, of W. J. Roe & 
Son, Sudlersville, Md., who are among 
the largest traders in wheat in the East, 
spent most of last week here and was 
on ’change several days. 

Charles P. Vaughan, president Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce, has 
named a committee of experts as a 
transportation committee of the cham- 
ber. They are P. H. Gadsden, chairman; 
C. Herbert Bell, J. P. Brown, Samuel B. 
Crowell, Lewis Eckel, John S. Engart, 
David S. Ludlum, Harvey C. Miller, Al- 
an H. Reed and Daniel Whitney. 

Samuet S. Dantrets. 


BALTIMORE 

The local flour trade is doing no buy- 
ing at the present level of values except 
when it has to, which is not very often. 
It thinks the advance has been greatly 
overdone, and is afraid of a collapse. 
When a buyer does happen to show an 
inclination to make a purchase, Mr. Re- 
seller generally looms up and captures 
the order at something below mill limits. 
Another discouraging feature of the 
situation is the fact that here and there 
a mill doing a jobbing business will keep 
its agent supplied with flour under the 
market so as to enable him to take care 
of the smaller trade at rates which com- 
petitors are unable to meet. It is 
claimed that a northwestern mill, one of 
a group, has been particularly conspicu- 
ous for doing this of late, but the trade 
is thankful that the game can only be 
played successfully on rising markets. 

Sales are few, with prices showing 
little change. However, near-by soft 
winter straight made a new record for 
itself by selling up to $9.75 in second- 
hand cottons, with other car lot sales 
down to $9.35, bulk. In instances, springs 
and hard winters are held higher than 
quotations, yet the mills, while talking 
and writing bullishly, are very anxious 
for business. All who are afraid of 
starving because of the world’s wheat 
shortage, especially those in Europe, 
should turn to oatmeal, which is very 
wholesome and filling and can be had at 
about one third the cost of wheat or 
its products. 

Closing prices, Jan. 31, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55e more in 
wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $10.50@ 
10.75, standard patent $10@10.25; hard 
winter short patent $10.25@ 10.50, 
straight $9.75@10; soft winter short pat- 
ent $10.25@10.50, straight (near-by) 
$9.50@9.75; rye flour, white $9.50@9.75, 
dark $8.50@8.75. City mills’ jobbing 
prices: spring patent, $11.55; winter pat- 
ent, $11.40; winter straight, $10.90. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
27,451 bbls, 7,622 of which were destined 
for export. Week’s exports, 5,224 bbls. 

City mills ran lightly and found trade 
slow in every direction, They advanced 
flour 25¢c bbl, but made no change in 
feed. 

Cash wheat in the local market is 444c 
higher than a week ago, with quotations 
referring to domestic wheat exclusively, 
as those for export are not quoted. 
Closing prices, Jan. 31: spot No, 2 red 
winter, domestic, $2.18; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, domestic, $2.18, which 
is 2c down from the high point of the 
week, 

Of the 241,605 bus wheat received here 
fdr the week ending Jan. 31, 238,605 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
128,215 bus, of which 40,000 were do- 
mestic and $8,215 Canadian, Stocks are 
3,675,702 bus, 3,064,315 domestic and 
611,387 Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
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wheat for the week were 67,112 bus. Re- 
ceipts of southern wheat from July 3, 
1924, to Jan. 31, 1925, 1,043,246 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, Jan. 31: corn, do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.44 asked; 
oats, No. 2 white domestic 69@69'4c, 
No. 3 white domestic 68@68%4c; rye, 
No. 2 spot, $1.79%4. 

NOTES 

Exports from here last week were 
5,224 bbls flour, 128,215 bus wheat and 
213,333 barley. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export eievators: Canadian 
wheat, $2.55 bu; domestic wheat, $2.35; 
corn, $1.60; rye, $2; barley, $1.20; oats, 
80c. 

Rufus E. McCosh, who for 20 years 
operated in this territory as a mill agent 
but recently sought and found his for- 
tune in California, writes that he has 
decided to engage in the flour business 
at Los Angeles. 

Receipts of grain here last week were 
241,605 bus wheat, 14,977 corn, 33,621 
oats and 165,451 rye; stocks at the close, 
3,675,702 bus wheat, 52,112 corn, 225,464 
oats, 6,732,194 rye, 260,301 barley and 
22,966 buckwheat. 

Receipts of flour at Baltimore in Jan- 
uary, 105,972 bbls, against 123,883 last 
year; exports 45,103 bbls, against 44,778. 
Receipts of grain in January 3,651,772 
bus, against 2,596,680 last year; exports 
1,873,023 bus, against 2,502,723, 

Dr. C. E. Davis, a bread expert and 
associated with one of the big cracker 
companies, addressed the Maryland sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society 
on the evening of Jan. 30 at the En- 
gineers’ Club, this city, on “The Biscuit 
Industry.” 

Late visitors to this market included 
F, A. Ryan, with the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co., shipping, New York; 
William J. Farrell, with Jackson Bros. 
& Co., grain, Chicago; C. M. Stickell and 
EK. C. Fockler, of D. A. Stickell & Sons, 
millers, Hagerstown, Md. 

The National Biscuit Co. has lately ac- 
quired three properties on South Charles 
Street and three on West Conway Street, 
all adjoining its present location and 
giving it control of the entire block, in- 
dicating an extensive expansion of the 
company’s local plant at an early date. 

A. W. Mears, president Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, read his annual 
report to the members of the exchange 
on Jan, 26, after which, in the absence 
of opposition, the five candidates for 
the directorate, John J. Snyder, Edward 
Netre, W. T. Shackelford, Gustav Her- 
zer, Jr., and C. Wilmer Watkins, were 
declared elected. These five new direc- 
tors, with the 10 holdovers, form the 
new board, which organized on Jan. 28 
by re-electing Mr. Mears president, 
electing Frank S. Dudley vice president 
and re-electing James B. Hessong sec- 
retary and treasurer. The new board 
also appointed the following executive 
committee for the ensping year: Archi- 
bald R. Dennis, chairman; Eugene Black- 
ford,vice chairman; Gordon P. White, A. 
Leslie Lewis and Edward Netre. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

Increased activity in the milling indus- 
try last week cannot be laid to any fresh 
demand for flour. The explanation lies 
in the fact that many old contracts are 
being closed, because of the high prices. 
Buyers are not placing orders at present, 
and millers are not urging them to do so. 
In fact the latter are carefully watching 
the credit end of the business and are 
booking for February and March deliv- 
ery only. 

Kansas mills are displaying a similar 
attitude to that of spring wheat grind- 
ers, and are taking no long chances on 
future bookings. An actual quotation 
from a Kansas mill on Jan. 31 was $10.75 
for February for bakers patent, $11 for 
March, $11.30 for April and $11.55 for 
May. 

Prices for Kansas patents here, Jan. 
31: best patents, $10.50@11.20; stand- 
ards, $10@10.70. 

Buffalo quotations on Jan. 31 were 
$11.25@11.35 for spring patents; bakers 
patent, $10.90@11; first clears, $9@9.25; 
second clears, $7@7.50; rye, $9.80 for 
white, $9.50 for medium, and $7.75 for 
dark; semolina, 6%c Ib. 





Rochester quotations for the same 
date: fancy patents, $10.90@11.10; white 
winter pastry, $9.90@10.10; graham, 
$9.25@9.35. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 26-31 ....... 238,000 235,344 98 
Previous week ... 238,000 193,500 81 
VORP GMO .cccvcce 166,500 123,156 74 
Two years ago... 166,500 130,515 78 


Soft winter wheat was offered here 
more freely on Jan. 31, but no fresh 
buying was manifest by the mills. Be- 
yond a few trades made in grain suitable 
for feeds, there was no inquiry for spot 
wheat. Changes in futures were so vio- 
lent that millers would not follow. Re- 
ceipts have been moderate and demand 
fair. Present prices are curtailing con- 
sumption, but receipts have not been bur- 
densome. Sales on Jan. 31: two cars 
No. 3 yellow, $1.34; one car No. 4 yel- 
low at $1.345¢. 

There were light offerings of oats and 
a slow demand. Better grades are want- 
ed, but lower grades are still finding a 
slow sale at widening discounts. The last 
sales of No. 2 white in this market were 
at 6744@681,c. 

Stocks of ex-lake barley are cleaned 
up, and there were a few offerings of all- 
rail at $1.07. 

Local demand was very quiet for rye, 
with few spot offerings. 

Figures on grain in store and afloat 
here for the seven days ending Jan. 25 
show a falling off in the total on wheat 
in store from the preceding week of 722,- 
372 bus, combined American and Cana- 
dian brands. On the other hand, the 
wheat afloat last week tops that of the 
preceding week by 2,063,000 bus. 

NOTES 

The EF. A. Baxter Engineering Co. has 
begun excavation for the new addition to 
the Superior elevator, Buffalo. 

EF. G. Tuttle has been appointed New 
York state agent for the Omaha Flour 
Mills Co., with headquarters at Troy. 

Buffalo marine men anticipate a good 
movement of grain down the lakes in the 
early spring, as there is a heavy stock 
in store at the upper ports. 

George P. Urban, of the George Urban 
Milling Co., has returned from a meeting 
of directors of the Millers’ National In- 
surance Co., held in Chicago. 

The weekly meeting of the Buffalo 
Flour Club was addressed by A. C. Wes- 
tervelt, of Memphis, Tenn., representa- 
tive of the National Cottonseed Products 
Corporation. 

C. E. Wilson, who has operated for 
some time the flour and teed mill at 
Russell, Pa., formerly owned by L. A. 
Chase & Son, has established a flour and 
feed store in the Lane Hotel, to be con- 
ducted in connection with his mill. 

With wheat quoted at $2 bu at Chili, 
N. Y., it is reported that approximately 
one half of the 1924 crop is still in the 
hands of the farmers of that locality. 
While many growers are selling at the 
$2 mark, others are looking for a still 
further advance. 

A. P. Walker, president Standard Mill- 
ing Co., New York, also president Hecker 
Cereal Co., new owner of the Buffalo 
plant of the H-O Cereal Co., Inc., was 
here Jan. 29. J. A. Sim, manager Heck- 
er-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., inspected the 
firm’s milling properties here. 


Henry C. Veatch, representative here 
of the Kansas Milling Co., has returned 
from Cincinnati, where he attended the 
annual convention of the National Can- 
ners’ Association. Fred Burrall, of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was 
another Buffalo visitor at the gathering. 


George H. Oliver has been elected vice 
president and general manager Associ- 
ated Flour Mills Co., with offices at Os- 
wego, N. Y. He succeeds his brother, 
R. E. Oliver, who has returned to Mun- 
cie, Ind. The Associated company op- 
erates five winter wheat mills in central 
New York. 


Among visitors here last week were 
George Johnston, of the J. G. Davis Co., 
millers, Rochester, N. Y; William L. 
Beel, of the Thomas-Boyce Feed Co., At- 
tica, N. Y; Charles Valier, of the Valier 
& Spies Milling Co. St. Louis; C. E. 
Thompson, eastern representative Wilson 
Bros., Buffalo; George Southwell, New 
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York representative Eastern Grain & 
Elevator Co. 


A suit for $20,000 damages is on trial 
in supreme court here, with John Haley, 
of East Hamburg, as plaintiff, and the 
Superior Elevator Co. as defendant. 
Haley, a grain scooper, alleges he was 
severely injured on Dec. 15, 1922, when 
struck by a shovel while at work in the 
hold of a boat being unloaded at the 
elevator. The company alleges contribu- 
tory negligence. 

The explanation of Buffalo’s rapid 
growth as a milling center is graphically 
depicted on a large celored map, 12x4 
ft, on exhibition in the window of Park, 
Hall & Co., 162 Pearl Street. The map 
is drawn to scale, and shows in detail 
the service given by the railroads, upper 
lake vessels and barge canal to such in- 
dustries along the waterfront as_ the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, and the numer- 
ous grain elevators. 

M. A. McCartny. 


BOSTON 


Local flour distributors as well as bak- 
ers are following the upward swing of 
flour prices very reluctantly, and are dis- 
posed to buy as sparingly as possible in 
order to meet their current needs. There 
is a strong feeling apparent among the 
local trade that, despite the continued 
advancing wheat market, there is a 
chance of a material reaction later on. 
Regardless of the anticipation among 
flour salesmen that still higher prices 
will prevail, for a time at least, local 
buyers are of the belief that a conserva- 
tive, cautious policy is the best to follow 
at this time. The mills, as a rule, seem 
to be in favor of this policy, for if prices 
should react to any extent, they would 
prefer not to have on their books any 
large number of orders for deferred 
shipment. 

Trade at all New England points is 
slow, in the belief that recent advances 
are purely speculative and that it is a 
good time to stand aside and allow spec- 
ulators to have their innings. Demand, 
therefore, is unsettled and _ irregular, 
which is nothing new, for the consuming 
and distributing trade in New England 
has been following it for some time. The 
only difference is that the advancing 
prices have caused this feeling to become 
stronger. y 

Since Oct. 1, 1924, flour prices in this 
market have advanced $4@4.50 bbl. 
Standard spring patents during the early 
days of October were quoted at $7.15@ 
8.35, in cotton. Today, the range of 
prices for the same grade is $10.25@ 
11.75. 

A small amount of Pacific Coast soft 
winter wheat straight flour was sold last 
week at $8.86 bbl, in cotton 98's, deliv- 
ered to the wharf in Boston, shipment to 
be made via Panama Canal. 

Flour prices, per 196 Ibs, in sacks, at 
the week end, were as follows: spring 
patents, special short $11.65@11.85, 
standard patents $10.25@11.70, first clear 
$9.25@10.30; hard winter wheat patents, 
$10.25@11; soft winter wheat patents 
$10.40@11.25, straight $10.10@10.75, 
clear $8.85@9.85. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Jan. 31, with com- 
parisons: 


7~Receipts— -——Stocks—. 
1925 1924 

Flour, bbis.... 33,150 19,475 

Wheat, 1,775 eesee 


bus... 
Corn, bus. . 





Oats, bus. . 23, 

Rye, bus...... ,425 

Barley, bus... 25,050  ..... 
Millfeed, tons. 7 25 
Corn meal, bbis 400 135 


Oatmeal, cases. 4,454 
RECEIPTS DURING JANUARY 


1925 1924 
PO WEN 65 ay ves c coon 120,725 106,175 
Wheat, bus 12,450 141,175 
Corn, bus .. 1,175 17,925 
Oats, bus 76,745 149,275 
Rye, bU8 ..<... 28,350 86% 
Barley, bus . 52,150 2,725 
Millfeed, tons 266 831 
Corn meal, bbis ......... . 535 2,084 
Oatmeal, cases ........... 11,914 90 
COARIOGL, GRGRD. cc sccinc cts neces 75 


There is a firm market for corn meal, 
with a good demand. Granulated yellow 
was quoted on Jan. 31 at $3.40, with 
bolted yellow $3.35 and feeding meal and 
cracked corn $2.80, all in 100’s. Oatmeal 
was in very good demand, with the mar- 
ket firmly held at $3.50 for rolled and 
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$3.85 for cut and ground, in 90-Ib sacks. 

A strong, advancing market for rye flour 

was noted, with demand rather quiet at 

higher prices. Choice white patent was 

quoted at ot 10.25 bbl, and standard 

patents at $9.75@9.90, in sacks. 
NOTES 

Stephen C. Boss, baker, 
Mass., is a voluntary bankrupt; 
ties $1,658, no assets. 

The John Ryan Co., Boston, dealer in 
poultry feed, etc., has been incorporated. 
é pital, 1,000 shares of no par value. 

The Harris Baking Co., of Waterville, 
Maine, has been incorporated, with a 
capital of 2,000 shares of no par value. 

The Oscar G. Petterson Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has been incorporated, 


Arlington, 
liabili- 


vitlr $30,000 capital, to conduct a bakery ; 


business. 

lhe Supreme Cake Specialties Co., Inc., 
was formed Jan. 21, with $50,000 capital, 
5,000 shares preferred at $10 and 4,000 
shares common, no par value. 

C. A. Stetson, South Weymouth, Mass., 
last week received 1,200 bags English 
dairy meal on the Siberian Prince, which 
irrived at Boston Jan. 27 from Liver- 
pool. 

Exports of grain from Boston during 
Tanuary amounted to 76,759 bus wheat, 
91,000 bus oats, 37,089 bus rye and 128,- 
138 bus barley, a total of 336,286 bus. 
Exports of flour during the month were 
17,366 140-lb sacks, all Canadian. 

The first full cargo of grain shipped 
from Boston in several months will be 
loaded into the Norwegian steamer Otta, 
early in February, for the Norwegian 
yovernment, and will be delivered at Oslo 
or some other port. The Otta will load 
120,000 bus rye and about 4,000 bus Man- 
itoba wheat from local elevators. 

Louis W. DePass. 


NORFOLK 

Conditions in the flour market in this 
section last week were not particularly 
favorable, from the point of view of the 
ilesman. Trade was active, but mainly 
in deliveries on contracts, which show 
very excellent profits. Considerable flour 
is offered for resale, which prevents any 
vreat amount of new business. The trade 
is bracing itself for still higher prices, 
ind predictions of $2.50 wheat are quite 
general in this section. Quotations, Jan. 
31: spring patents, $11.50@11.95; bakers 
grades, $10.60@10.75; Kansas top pat- 
ents, $10.90@11.25; soft winters, $10.50 
@10.80; standards, $10.25@10.40. 


NOTES 

A. E. Watson, eastern sales manager 
for the Northwestern Milling Co., Little 
alls, Minn., visited the trade here last 
week. He reported a very active busi- 
ness in his territory, particularly in New 
England, 

The bread situation in this section has 
been somewhat improved. Chain stores 
have increased the 12-0z loaf to 12c, the 
price prevailing in other stores. The 
General Baking Co., which purchased the 
Gardner Bakeries here, has given the 
trade to understand that no increase in 
bread prices will take place in the near 
future. This bakery supplies a great 
many independent grocers, and has 
enabled them to compete in bread with 
chain stores. Small bakeries have all in- 
creased the price of bread. 

Joseru A. Lesiie. 


CREAM CORN MEAL PRICES 


Prevailing prices for cream corn meal, 
per barrel, in car lots, basis 100’s, to va- 
rious rate basing points, Feb. 3, were as 
follows: Cairo, Ill, $5.90; St. Louis, $5.85; 
Little Rock, Ark., $6.15; Memphis, $5.90; 
New Orleans, $6.10; Louisiana (group 
1), $6.35; Kansas City, Mo., $5.80. 








NEW COLE SALES MANAGER 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—George F. Phillips has 
been appointed sales manager for the H. 
C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill., accord- 
ing to an announcement by C. ‘G. Ran- 
dall, vice president and manager. Mr. 
Phillips was formerly sales manager for 
the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., 
and has had 12 years’ experience in the 
milling business. He has a wide ac- 
quaintance and many friends in the 
flour trade. 

W. G. Martin, Jp. 
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After reaching a high point of $3.29 
on Jan. 30, Minneapolis May flaxseed 
had a series of sharp breaks which 
brought it down to $3.17% at the close 
on Feb. 3. Winnipeg May flaxseed on 
the same day closed at $2.83. It is as 
yet too early to say definitely just what 
this sudden decline means, but the gen- 
eral feeling in the trade is that the 
speculative support which occasioned the 
advance has shifted, as holders are quiet- 
ly selling out and collecting their more 
than comfortable profits. 

There has been considerable weakness 
in the flaxseed market in Buenos Aires, 
as the crop just harvested is evidently 
going to be big enough to take care of 
the normal requirements of both’ Europe 
and the United States. The whole world 
seems to have been indulging in an orgy 
of speculation, with European dealers 
the principal offenders, and the advances 
and declines in the Buenos Aires flaxseed 
market have been largely the result of 
buying and selling activity on the part 
of European speculators. 

In the United States the cash flaxseed 
situation is slow, with receipts exceed- 
ingly small and elevator stocks gradually 
being reduced. Crushers are still paying 
moderate premiums for the best quality 
flaxseed, but off grades are selling at a 
considerable discount from the May op- 
tion. 


The market for linseed meal has been’ 


to a quite extraordinary degree inde- 
pendent of the fluctuations both in flax- 
seed and in the prices of other feeding- 
stuffs. Although the price of flaxseed 
has advanced something like 90c bu since 
the middle of October, oil meal is hardly 
$2 ton more than it was at that time. 
Conversely, the recent decline in bran 
and middlings has affected oil meal prac- 
tically not .at all. The crushers are 
well sold up for February, and appar- 
ently also for March, and a steady though 
not particularly large export demand is 
taking care of the surplus production 
over and above domestic requirements. 
The explanation of present conditions 
seems to be that, although the demand 
for all feedingstuffs is relatively slow, 
linseed meal at present prices is exceed- 
ingly attractive, and this is keeping sup- 
plies well cleaned up, although heavy 
production is preventing any material 
advance. 

Cuicaco.—Not much change is report- 
ed in the oil meal market. Prices remain 
at practically the same levels, and de- 
mand is far from active; dealers are dis- 
playing less interest now than for many 
weeks. Not much meal seems to be avail- 
able, but sufficient is being offered to 
take care of the demand. Oil meal was 
quoted Jan. 31 at $46.50@47.50 ton, f.o.b., 
Chicago. 

Mitwavxkee.—In the face of a general 
decline in prices of millfeed generally, 
linseed meal is relatively firm. Mills are 
behind on orders, as a rule, although they 
are not booking as much new business as 
represented by their shipments. Trade is 
fairly active, considering the stagnation 
in other feeds, and the tone good, in 
view of the easy feeling in cottonseed 
meal, which declined $1.50@2 ton during 
the week. Linseed meal quotations, Jan. 
31, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $47.50@48 ton. 


Minneapouis. — Minneapolis linseed 
mills are far behind on deliveries against 
oil meal purchases, and consequently are 
holding asking prices firm. The trade is 
complaining about delays in deliveries, 
but is not keen about placing additional 
orders. Consumption evidently is nor- 
mal for the season, but old purchases, 
dealers believe, are sufficient to take care 
of all requirements for some time. Re- 
sellers say that conditions in the East 
are abnormal. Demand there is not what 
it should be and it is said that Buffalo 
oil mills are shipping meal back into cen- 
tral states territory, something that has 
not been heard of in years. Oil meal is 
quoted by crushers at $47.50 ton, and by 
resellers at $47, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


Dvu.vutn.—A new high price record was 
established Jan. 31 in flaxseed futures. 
May went to $3.26%, July $3.255%, March 
$3.2654, and February $3.2314. 
reached its peak, $3.23, on the preceding 
day. The outstanding market feature 


January. 


was the advancing Argentine price. 
Shorts, trying to cover, sent quotations 
up sharply to get requirements. Final 
selling caused easiness, and last quota- 
tions noted 1@2%c setback from peak 
figures. Since Jan. 24 the active leaders 
have made a net advance of 114%@l4c, 
the outside figure representing May. Re- 
ceipts at present are so light as to be 
practically negligible. .Buyers pick up 
what little is available at prevailing bids, 
preferring to go along in this manner 
rather than increase quotations with fu- 
tures so high. Continued railing out 
from elevators led to a 72,000-bu decrease 
in stocks for the week ending Jan. 31. 


Burrato.—Oil meal can be bought 
around $44. There is a very slack de- 
mand. 

Pirtssurcu.—Linseed oil meal is in 
fair demand; prices firm, and inclined 
to go higher. Quotations, Jan. 31, $48.70 
ton. 


Boston.—Linseed meal market very 
dull; local situation shows all sellers and 
no buyers. Meal for near-by shipment 
offered at $48.75 ton in 100’s, Boston, 
with mills quoting about 50c over this 
price. 


Wiynirec.—Local mills state that do- 
mestic demand for oil meal and cake is 
improving. Export sales, however, are 
somewhat slow. Prices unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 31: oil cake, ton lots, in 
bags, $45, and oil meal $47, f.o.b., Win- 
nipeg. 


MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, 
to Jan. 31, 1925, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
-—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 
11,139 6,962 3,062 1,207 
15,019 6,044 13,719 5,174 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth ....... 





Totals . 26,158 13,006 16,781 6,381 

Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Jan. 31, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 











r— Receipts—, -——In store 
1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 284 136 102 484 410 11 
Duluth..... 26 10 30 888 363 70 
Totals.... 310 146 1382 1,322 1773 81 
PRICES 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis -———Duluth 








Track Toarr, Track May July 
Jan, 27 eg 3.18% 3.16 3.17% 3.17 
Jan, 28 ... 3.23% 3.23% 3.22 3.225 3.22 
Jan, 29... 3.22% 3.22% 3.21 3. 21% 3.20% 
Jan, 30 ... 3.28 3.27% 3.25 3.26% 3.24% 
Jan. 31... 3.26% 3.26% 3.24 3.25% 3.23% 
Feb. 2.... 3.22% 3.22% 3.22 3.22 3.20% 


(Continued from page 451.) 


fewer than in the United States. There- 
fore, while these countries can make very 
close to a general clean-up, the United 
States has so many nooks and corners 
that it requires a somewhat unusual 
strain to clean up much below 50,000,000 
bus. Also, is it not possible that from 
one to three bus of wheat per capita, 
milled into flour, is within the borders 
of the United States at different times 
awaiting consumption? There is no 
doubt that this amount could easily de- 
crease or increase 50,000,000 bus without 
the average man becoming aware of it.” 

Secretary A. P. Husband, of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, made a very 
interesting talk, touching on the tour 
which President Anderson and himself 
made between Sept. 2 and Nov. 27, dur- 
ing which 27 group meetings, besides 
smaller conferences, were held, with an 
attendance of 1,000 millers. He told of 
their experiences and discussions at these 
meetings and the points which were 
brought out as meriting first attention 
by the Federation, and how these meet- 
ings had served as a guide in formulat- 
ing future activities on a practical basis. 

Among the activities which he said 
would be inaugurated would be an edu- 
cational campaign to improve the morale 
of the industry, possibly finding expres- 
sion in a code of ethics, and designed to 
convert an uninformed and unintelligent 
competition into an informed and intelli- 
gent one, which might mean that it would 
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be brought to a technical rather than a 
price basis. 

He said that steps were being taken 
toward inaugurating a uniform system 
of cost accounting to displace the pres- 
ent great diversity, not only as to meth- 
ods but even in basic things. There was 
a feeling that this system must not be 
made too complicated, but must be 
adapted to small mills as well as large 
ones. Various bad practices current in 
the industry were also referred to. 

V. M. Parshall, traffic ‘manager of the 
association, gave an interesting review 
of various activities during the year and 
an outline of some of the problems which 
were being met, or might have to be met. 
Frank T. King paid a tribute to some 
of the older members of the association 
now deceased. The report of the secre- 
tary and treasurer, Frank B. Drees, 
showed the association to be in a sound 
and flourishing condition. Mr. Drees en- 
tertained all those present as his guests 
at luncheon, following which Dr. K, L. 
Butterfield, president Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, Lansing, made an address. 

Officers elected were Lewis H. Hale, 
Ionia, president, C. D. Doyle, Lowell, 
vice president, F. B. Drees, secretary- 
treasurer, and the following executive 
committee: George A. Amendt, David FE. 
Stott, Howard Holmes, Henry Hagens, 
Lee H. Higgins, and S. N. Heywood, 

Among those present, not already men- 
tioned, were Harold Breisch, Christian 
Breisch & Co., Lansing; J. P. and W. B. 
Thoman, Thoman Milling Co., Lansing; 
Robert Henkel, Commercial Milling Co., 


Detroit; David E. Stott, David Stott 
Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit; George A. 
Amendt and VY. M. Parshall, Amendt 


Milling Co., Monroe; Thomas H. Hyslop, 
Ovid Roller Mills, Ovid; Ralph Voigt, 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids; C. D. 
McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy ; 
Cc. J. and Frank De Roo, De Roo & Co., 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint; Lee Hig- 
gins, Watson- Higgins Milling Co., Grand 
Rapids. 

Outside interests were represented by 
Charles T. Stork, Novadel Process, Buf- 
falo; Harry R. Barbeau, Barnard & 
Lees Mfg. Co., Moline, Ill; E. F. Wal- 
lace, the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa; 
Claude A. Hauck, Chatfield & Woods 
Sack Co; W. H. Bassett, James Leffel 
& Co: F. T. Bascom, Bartlett-Frazier 
Co., Chicago; F. M. Anderson, Hales & 
Hunter Co; Kenneth Templeton, James 
Templeton & Sons Co; Otto Waitzmann, 
Edward R. Bacon Grain Co; John B. 
Ellis, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. 

W. H. Wicary. 





MILLERS’ TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 
OF BUFFALO HOLDS MEETING 


Burrarto, N. Y.—The annual meeting 
of the millers’ traffic committee of Buf- 
falo was held at the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Jan. 29, preceded by a dinner. 
There was a large attendance. 

W. D. Sanderson, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, opened the meeting 
with brief remarks, and Traffic Commis- 
sioner Craig reported on the 1924 activi- 
ties of the organization. Accomplish- 
ments during the year: adjustment of a 
number of local rates from the Niagara 
frontier to trunk line and New England 
points; elimination of the grain byprod- 
uct list in C. F. A. territory; eastern 
class rate investigation; proposed change 
in grain inspection rules; proposed 
changes in rules governing settlement of 
bulk grain claims; Minneapolis “over- 
head” rate case; Oklahoma _ millers’ 
equalization case; general grain inquiry, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 15,263 ; 
changes in diversion and reconsignment 
rules, and in particular rule 16; partici- 
pation by the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
the milling and transit arrangements and 
absorption of grain charges; action of 
the National Industrial Traffic League on 
the various subjects in which it is inter- 
ested and the various meetings and con- 
ferences at which the Buffalo committee 
was represented. 

The executive committee was re-elect- 
ed, with the exception of two members, 
who are succceeded by J. P. Le Pine and 
A. A. Green. The entire advisory com- 
mittee was re-elected. R. V. Craig was 
reappointed traffic commissioner. 

M. A. McCartry. 
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ST. LOUIS 

The action of the wheat market during 
the past week effectively prevented any 
domestic business being done other than 
that which was made absolutely neces- 
sary by depleted stocks. Buying is strict- 
ly on a hand-to-mouth basis, and will 
continue that way as long as present 
grain market conditions prevail. 

Both buyers and sellers are very much 
afraid of the market at the present time 
and are doing everything in their power 
to prevent a recurrence of several years 
ago, for practically every one is of the 
opinion that a sharp break is due. As a 
result of this feeling, millers state that 
they are not encountering competition 
on long term bookings as much as was the 
case prior to the sharp market advances 
and, fortunately, few mills seem to be 
inclined to wage a price war. 

While there is still considerable resale 
work being carried on by jobbers who 
have stocks purchased at much lower 
prices than those being quoted now, such 
stocks are rapidly reaching a low point 
and competition of this kind is becoming 
less and less notable. 

Export business with Europe remains 
practically at a standstill. The few 
cables received nearly all state that pre- 
vailing prices prohibit any sales being 
made at this time, and apparently dire 
necessity is the only thing that can bring 
about a resumption of business at pres- 
ent prices. However, stocks are evident- 
ly at a low point. 

In contrast to this situation is that in 
South American and Latin American 
markets. Inquiries are much better from 
buyers in those countries, and during the 
past week a marked improvement in sales 
was reported. This is a matter of ne- 
cessity, as buying in those markets has 
been on a short term basis all year. 

Flour quotations, Jan. 31: soft winter 
short patent $9.65@ 10.15, in 140-Ib jutes, 
St. Louis; straight $9.25@9.60, first clear 
$88.25; hard winter short patent $9.25 
@9.65, straight $8.60@9.10, first clear 
$7.60@8; spring first patent $9.80@ 10,25, 
standard patent $9.50@9.80, first clear 
$8.25@8.75. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet, of 

bbis activity 

Jan. 25-31 . ° . .. 29,100 45 
Prev tous wee Kk “es -. 25,100 39 
WOOP BRO ccovees . 86,600 57 


Two years ago ... . 89,000 17 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Jan, 25-31 . . 41,200 47 
Pre aes wee ‘k 44,700 51 
WOOP GD s-006% . 47,100 54 
Two years ago . 43,200 56 


WHEAT 


Soft wheat fluctuated during the week, 
but showed only a fractional gain at the 
close from last week’s prices. Absence 
of shipping demand left the market to 
local buyers and city mills attracted by 
the heavily reduced premiums for good 
wheat of this class. Hard wheat showed 
less activity, with some shipping demand 
for No. 1 hard and heavy test No. 2 
hard. Receipts were 283 cars, against 
296 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 red $2.18, No. 3 red $2.16; No. 2 
hard $2, No. 3 hard $2@2.01. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Eastern demand for cash corn and oats 
showed no improvement. Cash demand 
for both grains also was quiet. Receipts 
of corn were 360 cars, against 640 in 
the previous week. Cash prices: No. 3 
corn, $1.20; No. 3 yellow $1.23, No, 5 
yellow $1.14; No. 4 white, $1.19@1.22. 


Oats receipts were 365 cars, against 439. 
Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 6144@62c; No. 
3 oats, 60@61c; No. 2 white, 59c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Jan. 31, with comparisons: 
c——Receipts—. -—Shipments—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls. 124,390 128,440 130,870 140,740 
Wheat, bus 898,444 488,800 577,850 361,530 
Corn, bus.. 630,000 1,555,400 414,800 760,950 
Oats, bus..1,078,000 902,000 1,060,990 654,820 
Rye, bus... ..... 3,900 
Barley, bus 48,000 33,600 2,920 8,680 
Bran and mill- 
feed, scks 29,230 7,180 
Mixed feed, 
sacks.... 


54,550 24,150 
12,290 27,070 195,970 177,040 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 

Corn products were quoted, Jan. 31, 
by St. Louis mills as follows: standard 
meal $2.70@2.80 cwt, cream meal $2.90@ 
3.10, and corn flour 33@ 3.15. 

St. Louis quotations on rye products, 
the same date, in 98-lb cottons: fancy 
white patent $9.70@9.80, standard patent 
$9.55@9.65, medium $9.35@9.45, straight 
$9.15@9.25, fancy dark $7.40@7.50, rye 
meal $7.70@7.80. 


TO OPERATE DES PERES MILL 


Goettlieb Ziebold, who has been an offi- 
cer of the G. Ziebold Milling Co., Red 
Bud, Ill, for some time, has purchased 
the Des Peres Milling Co., located in St. 
Louis, in the district known as Caronde- 
let. The mill, which has been idle for 
some time, is in excellent condition, how- 
ever, and it is the intention of the new 
management to operate it as soon as pos- 
sible. 

This is one of the oldest milling insti- 
tutions in the city, and at the time it first 
came into being Carondelet was a sepa- 
rate town, but in the years of its exist- 
ence it has been absorbed by the city. 
Associated with him in the operation of 
the mill, which has a daily capacity of 
400 bbls, Mr. Ziebold will have J. C. Par- 
rott, formerly head miller for the Colum- 
bia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 


REGULATION OF SELF-RISING FLOUR 


A bill is pending before the Arkansas 
state legislature regulating the sale of 
self-rising flour in that state, practically 
the same as that now in effect in Texas. 
It is being opposed by the Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association, and Dr. W. H. 
Stroud, of that organization, last week 
appeared before a hearing on the bill to 
protest its enactment. While it does not 
prohibit sale of the flour in the state, the 
bill contains very close restrictions, and 
the four important points in the proposed 
legislation are as follows: 

All packages of self-rising flour must 
be distinctly labeled with the percentages 
of the two leavening ingredients, viz., 
soda and phosphate; the total amount of 
these two ingredients must not exceed 3% 
per cent; self-rising flour, when sold for 
use in the state, shall produce not less 
than % of 1 per cent of available gas; 
the flour is to be of the grade of straight 
or better. 

Considerable opposition has developed 
against this bill, and it is the opinion of 
those who are watching its progress that 
it will not be enacted into a law. 


NOTES 

Robert C. Sievers, field manager for 
the Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kan- 
sas, was a recent visitor at this office. 

Gordon B. Wood, sales manager for 
the Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., was in St. Louis on business last 
week. 

E. T. Stanard, general manager of the 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, 
was in the East on a business trip last 
week. 

W. K. Clark, eastern sales manager 
for the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 


has returned from a trip in the central 
states. 

Walker McMillan, eastern sales man- 
ager of the Geo. P. Plant Milling Co., 
St. Louis, is on a trip in the central 
states. 

W. E. Henry, wheat buyer for the 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co, St. Louis, 
made a brief trip through the Illinois 
grain section last week. 

W. K. Stanard, president of the Stan- 
ard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, accom- 
panied by his wife, will leave Feb. 10 for 
a several weeks’ trip in California. 

Elmer Koffman, general manager of 
the Bay City (Mich.) Milling Co., one of 
the largest flour jobbing firms of that 
state, visited in St. Louis last week. 


William V. Peters, of the J. H. Teas- 
dale Commission Co., is an applicant for 
membership in the Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis, on transfer of certificate from 
C. Turnbach. 


The Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
has announced the appointment of the 
following representatives: Z. E. Du Bois, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for the state of 
Iowa; John H. Walz, St. Louis, in the 
state of Illinois. 

The 150-bbl flour mill at Centertown, 
Mo., operated by the Mahan Milling & 
Elevator Co., was burned Jan. 24. The 
plant was valued at $43,000, and partl 
covered by insurance. The fire, which 
started in the third story, also destroyed 
2,000 bus wheat. 

“Resumption of activities in industrial 
lines and the wholesale and jobbing trade 
after the holiday and inventory interrup- 
tion has been more rapid than is ordi- 
narily the case,” according to the month- 
ly business review issued last week by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 

A. E. Wennerstrom, who has been rep- 
resenting the Mathieson Alkali Works, 
Inc., New York, in this territory, has 
been transferred to the company’s main 
office, where he will have charge of con- 
signment business. He has been suc- 
ceeded in this territory by William A. 
Field, Jr. 


MEMPHIS 


Conditions in the flour market are un- 
settled. Business for the mills is limited, 
as the bulk of trading is between dis- 
tributors, the temptation being great to 
pull down some profits on purchases made 
some time ago. Reports current in the 
trade here are that prices at which much 
of the flour has been sold were 75c@$1.25 
under quotations from the mills for cur- 
rent sales, yet left handsome profits to 
those making the sales. More reselling 
has been indulged in during the past 
week than in years, if ever before. 

The jobbing trade reports movement 
restricted. Making of quotations is diffi- 
cult, mills apparently thinking it un- 
necessary to make any unless business is 
offered them. Best soft winter wheat 
short patents prices ranged last week 
$11.50@12.25, although these figures were 
subject to confirmation when business 
was tendered. The jobbing trade here 
was quoting top grades at $12@12.50, 
although the bulk of business was on 
contracts made before the recent sensa- 
tional upturn in wheat. 

The hard wheat flour trade also was in 
the air, as it were, quotations being nom- 
inal. One of the largest distributors on 
Jan. 29 had quotations ranging $10.05@ 
10.80, based on the higher level for wheat, 
but reported sales for the entire week at 
less than 1,000 bbls. 

Opinion in the trade seems to be that 
the market has reached such levels as to 
mean curtailment of consumption. Ship- 
ping instructions are being received only 
for small amounts, as the interior is not 
taking more than requirements. The ex- 
pected turning to corn meal because of 
high flour has not assumed much pro- 
portion yet, but is expected to be impor- 
tant. 

Business in corn meal has been small, 
but prices average slightly lower than 
last week. Quotations for best cream, 
basis 24’s, on Jan. 30 ran $5.80@5.95, 
although a few mills were still holding 
out for $6.10. Cash corn here has been 
weak and the market oversupplied, with 
the result that small mills in the terri- 
tory were shading their prices on meal in 
order to move it. Jobbers are anticipat- 
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ing higher prices, but are not disposed to 
book much at present. 


NOTES 

Frank Weathersby, of F. C. Weathers- 
by & Co., flour and merchandise brokers, 
was married to Miss Irma Pritchard on 
Jan. 27. 

Cc. B. Stout, of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., home from Chattanooga and 
other points in the Southeast, reports the 
trade buying very cautiously. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 
Domestic flour business is good in this 


market, while that with Europe and Latin 
America is fair. Flour prices, Jan. 29: 


-— Winter, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $10.50 $9.60 $11.15 
95 per cent........ 10.10 9.35 10.70 
100 per cent....... 9.75 9.10 10.20 
CE anc cnewsendcce 9.50 8.80 9.50 
First clear ........ 8.95 7.70 7.90 


Semolina, 6%c Ib. 

Five of the leading steamship lines that 
serve Latin America reported having 
taken 32,655 bags flour during the week, 
as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,750 
bags; Santiago, 750; Kingston, 935; 
Colon, 190; La Guayra, 1,165; Panama 
City, 1,300; Tumaco, 119; Punta Arenas, 
178; Guatemala City, 3, 566; Truxillo, 50; 
Puerto Castella, 1,080. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Puerto Cortez, 800; Bluefields, 100; 
Cienfuegos, 500. 

Ward Line: 
2,160; Guantanamo, 360; 
1,140. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,400. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 2,700; La Ceiba, 112. 

Although the wheat movement through 
this port was not so heavy during the 
past week as it has been for several 
months, a large volume was loaded out 
for shipment, principally to Europe. The 
Mapia, operated here by W. J. Ham- 
mond, was loading approximately 400,- 
000 bus wheat, the destination of which 
was not announced. This is not con- 
sidered a record cargo, but is classed 
among the fairly large ones. 

Rice futures were 1 to 6 points down 
on some positions to unchanged on others, 
and a few contracts for April were sold 
at 6.6c. The following figures were post- 
ed by the New Orleans Board of Trade, 
Jan. 28: 


Havana, 1,900; Santiago, 
Manzanillo, 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Jan. 28 ......... 724,758 655,392 

Same period, 1924 ......... 574,065 618,722 
Sales— 


52,364 454,081 
45,685 345,593 


Season to Jan. 28 ......... 
Same period, 1924 ......... 


NOTES 

The H. Weil Baking Co. has contrib- 
uted $300 to the Community Chest. 

M. E. Moore, of the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., was a recent visitor 
in New Orleans. 

W. J. Cole, assistant manager of the 
canned goods department of J. S. Water- 
man & Co., is attending a canners’ con- 
vention at Cincinnati. 

W. H. Foote, returning from a busi- 
ness trip in Florida in the interests of 
J. S. Waterman & Co., reports condi- 
tions very good in that state. 

C. V. Brinkman, president Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, 
was a recent visitor in New Orleans, 
where he called on the Morrison Bros. 
Grain Products Co. 

E. C. Matthews, of the Scott County 
Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., with a party 
of friends here, went duck shooting in 
southern Louisiana last week. He visited 
the New Orleans office of the mill, in 
charge of W. H. Barnes, on his return. 

Considerable grain is moving on the 
Mississippi River. The Mississippi-War- 
rior Service, operated by the government, 
reported one of its tows brought 165,000 
bus wheat last week. The Goltra Line 
has announced six barges to sail within 
a few days for New Orleans with 380,000 
bus wheat. 

The Cape Girardeau has been added 
to the list of river boats that will bring 
passengers here for Mardi Gras. 
party from Chicago will board the boat 
at Cairo, Ill. The operators of the Queen 
City and the Cincinnati have informed 
the New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce that these boats will have large 
passenger lists. R. A. Surtivan. 
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BREAD PRICES 

Bakers patents are quoted at Seattle 
15 per cent higher, an advance of $4 
bbl, than a year ago. Effective Feb. 2, 
wholesale bread. prices were advanced 
from 8c to 9c for the 1-lb loaf and 
from 12¢c to 12%c for the 1%-lb loaf. 
Labor, nearly all other bread ingredients, 
in addition to flour, and all other ex- 
penses of conducting a bakery business 
are also higher today than a year ago. 
The advance is entirely justified, and 
can only be criticized as insufficient. 

During the great advance in flour 
prices in recent months, bakers in this 
territory have made no increase in bread 
srices. There is probably no other im- 
portant industry in the United States 

1 which so great an increase in the cost 
of the production of a commodity would 
not have been followed sooner by an in- 
crease in the selling price of the finished 
product. The wholesalers should lon 
vo have met the situation fearlessly an 
ive raised the price of bread to a level 
hich would have assured them a fair 
vvofit on their investment. 

\{ small, misinformed section of the 
vublie would undoubtedly have made the 
usual outery always occurring when 
bread prices are advanced, but the jus- 
tice of an-advance could so uncontro- 
vertibly have been demonstrated that 
the bakery trade really had nothing to 
fear. In fact the criticism is now made 
that if the bakers continued to sell bread 
up to the present time at the same price 
at which they sold it when flour cost $4 
bbl less, they must have been making an 
undue profit a year ago. Such is not 
the case, but the bakery trade would be 
n a stronger a with the public 
if it advanced the prices of its products 
more frequently in periods of heavy in- 
creases in the cost of production. 


SEATTLE 

Pacific flour quotations were again ad- 
vanced last week, prevailing quotations 
having been about 40c bbl higher than at 
the close of the previous week. As has 
heen the case throughout the present crop 
year, bakers and jobbers in this terri- 
tory, with few exceptions, were not inter- 
ested in forward contracts. 

There was some inquiry for flour from 
Hongkong last week and a fair business 
was booked; considering the high cost of 
American compared with Shanghai flour. 
Sales to Hongkong were of established 
brands of soft wheat straights and of 
cut-offs (clears). There were also a few 
scattered sales to the United Kingdom, 
the Continent and South America. 

Pacific Flour Export Co. quotations 
the latter part of last week were: soft 
wheat straights and cut-off, $9.40 bbl, 
basis 49’s; patents $11.10, basis 98’s, c.i.f., 
Hongkong and north China ports; soft 
wheat straights, c.i.f., United Kingdom, 
56s 6d per 280 lbs; hard wheat straights, 
60s. 

Washington flour quotations at the end 
of last week, straight cars, coast: family 
patent, $10.80@11.20 bbl, basis 49's; 
straights, $8.50@9, 49’s; cut-off, $8.55@ 
9.10, 49’s; bakers patent, $10.30@10.55; 
pastry flour, $8.70@9.15; blends, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota, and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $10.30@11. Hard 
wheat top patents, carloads, coast, arrival 
draft terms: Dakota, $11.35@11.85; Mon- 
tana, $10.80@10.95. 

Washington wheat quotations, sacked, 
coast, Jan. 30: western white, $1.97@1.98 
bu; western red, $1.96@1.97; northern 
spring, $2.23@2.24; Big Bend blue-stem 
or baart, $2.25 bid. 

FLOUR SHIPMENTS BY WATER 

Flour shipments by water from Seattle 
and Tacoma for the calendar year 1924, 
as reported by the Seattle Merchants’ 
Exchange: to the Orient, 1,838,398 bbls, 


against 2,603,720 in 1923; United King- 
dom and Continent 182,856, against 49,- 
129; South and Central America 198,693, 
against 186,230; California 864,440, 
against 692,466; Atlantic Coast 48,679, 
against 80,750; Hawaii 96,692, against 
87,988; totals 3,229,758, against 3,700,383. 
Wheat in 1924: 3,138,437 bus to Orient, 
against 3,781,358 in 1923; United King- 
dom and Continent 3,042,879, against 
535,779; South and Central America, 7,- 
682, against nothing; California 868,425, 
against 242,729; Hawaii 101,812, against 
61,622; total 7,159,235, against 4,618,488. 
Receipts of flour at Seattle and Tacoma 
in 1924, 3,140 bbls, against 3,312 in 1923 
and 2,230 in 1922. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

Se, OE. nec vcs cccaveves 23,202 44 
Previous week ............ 27,304 52 
i UD ceesbsiccn Se eames 31,680 60 
ee GD ov ccsesccsene 38,864 74 
Three years ago ........... 28,735 54 
OEP WORD GD occ ccesvcce 31,583 60 
Five years ago ........... 20,842 39 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. ot 

bbis activity 

SE “gee 06-0: 0s 6600.0 - 15,07 26 
Previous week ............ 13,307 23 
We GD £660660 0 es coperes 44,300 78 
Te WO OOD 6 ccc ccccrcce 39,820 70 
WOO WHEE BHO «coc ccvcccs 41,923 74 
Four years ago ..... re 25,110 44 
Five years ago ............ 33,812 59 


NOTES 


Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first half of January: to Hong- 
kong, 12,250 bbls; Shanghai, 657; Manila, 
13,146; Cebu, 6,000; Glasgow, 3,282; Lon- 
don, 359; Salvador, 1,000; Ecuador, 1,386. 

The North Pacific Millers’ Association 
has petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to suspend Northern Pacific 
Railway tariff 2815-F, effective Feb. 1, 
which imposes a 2%%c milling in transit 
charge on grain from certain Montana 
points when stopped at intermediate 
points for milling for shipment to Cali- 
fornia. 

Offshore sailings from Seattle in- 
creased from 644 in 1922 to 854 in 1923 
and 914 in 1924, Ships sailing under the 
American flag numbered 485 in 1924, 
against 569 in 1923 and 403 in 1922. The 
loss in 1924 was principally due to the 
smaller number of vessels engaged in the 
intercoastal trade and to increases in the 
number sailing under the Japanese, Brit- 
ish, Norwegian, Swedish and German 
flags. 

Reports are increasing as to damage 
by winter killing to fall sown wheat, and 
important areas will have to be resown. 
It is still too early to accurately judge 
the extent of the damage, but it is ad- 
mittedly serious. Measures are pending 
before the legislatures of Washington 
and Oregon for appropriations to enable 
farmers to reseed frozen out districts, as 
many of them sold early and did not 
benefit by the subsequent advances in 
prices. 


LOS ANGELES 


Reflecting hectic events in the East 
during the past few days, the local flour 
market last week took a 40c jump, and 
caused a flurry throughout the trade. 
Many of the jobbers, however, were not 
inclined to credit the effect of eastern 
activity and expressed belief that the 
sudden upward movement was inevitable, 
since many of the transactions now being 
recorded are handled, in some cases at 
least, at a decided loss. One jobber pre- 
dicted that bread prices must soon ad- 
vance here in order to overcome this con- 
dition. He expressed the hope that bak- 


ers would recognize the stability of the 
present market, and = the price of re- 
tail products where they belong. 

According to reports here, the market 
has been disturbed through considerable 
reselling by jobbers and big bakers at 
25@75c bbl under the market, but indi- 
cations are that this condition has about 
eliminated itself, and the belief is general 
that the entire market will stabilize itself 
in a few weeks. 

Quotations, Jan. 30: California family 
patents $11, California bakers $10.80, 
California pastry $10.80, Washington and 
Oregon bakers $10.75, Kansas bakers 
$10.45, Idaho bakers $10.50, Dakota bak- 
ers $11.15, Montana bakers $11.15, and 
Washington and Oregon pastry $9.75, 
basis 98's. 

During the week the coarse grain mar- 
ket showed a decided increase in activity. 
Arrivals of all commodities were above 
normal, and demand consumed the sup- 
ply. While eastern prices for grain have 
fluctuated considerably, there has been 
no radical change here. No. 3 Kafir sold 
on Jan. 30 at $2.50 ewt, with $2.57 bid 
for No. 2 milo, eastern shipment. . 


NOTES 

B. L. Slack, secretary Ogden (Utah) 
Grain Exchange, is a Los Angeles visitor. 

J. B. Olds, representing the San Fran- 
cisco Oven Co., is in Los Angeles on 
business. 

R. W. Bradley, of Portland and Seat- 
tle, has installed a modern baking plant 
in Los Angeles. 

R. H. Carey recently spent 30 days at 
his mountain retreat among the redwoods 
in Santa Cruz County. 

I. Notelowich, of the Union Maid Bak- 
ery, 920 Temple Street, has returned 
from a three months’ trip to the East. 

R. R. Barber, president Flour Men’s 
Club, and resident manager Washburn 
Crosby Co., has returned from the East. 

The Robbins Bakery Co., Great Falls, 
Mont., has entered the local field with a 
new plant and store at 218 North Larch- 
mont Boulevard, in the Wilshire district. 

The Forty-niners’ Baking Co. has re- 
moved its plant from Boulder Creek to 
Santa Cruz, and has installed entirely 
new equipment, supplied by Carey & Dal- 
ton. 

The present business boom in Los An- 
geles has extended itself to the county 
jail, where officials of the baking depart- 
ment have recently installed considerable 
extra machinery. 

The Faultless Baking Co., 2464 East 
Eighth Street, the plant of which was 
recently burned, is using that of a neigh- 
boring bakery. The fire damage was cov- 
ered by insurance. 

J. A. Eades, special representative of 
the Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., will 
spend 30 days in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco looking after the installation 
of a new mixer which is being widely in- 
troduced on the coast. 

GREAT FALLS 

Flour reached the $10 level last week. 
Quotations on Jan. 31: patent flour $10 
bbl, and first clear $8, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots. 

With wheat commanding $1.70 bu at 
local elevators, it has been surprising to 
many that there still remained so much 
on the farms as has been coming to the 
tracks since Jan. 1. Many farmers re- 
tained only a small quantity to finance 
the spring work, but the present strong 
market has brought even this out. In 
some instances farmers are taking stor- 
age tickets, evidencing their belief that 
the peak has not yet been reached. The 
price is going to have a marked effect 
on the area Montana farmers will seed 
to spring wheat this year. Unless all 
indications go for naught, it will exceed 
all records. 


AN ILL-TIMED BREAD WAR 


Whoever is at fault, there is evidence 
in Great Falls that there is always some 
one “ready to take the joy out of life.” 
Stated another way, there has been some 
disposition to use the knife on the price 
of bread instead of on the loaf itself, as 
is the usual custom. 

Shortly after the price of bread had 
been advanced to absorb some of the in- 
creased cost of flour, and after every- 
body had settled down to a belief that 


bread was to be higher, as a logical con- 
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comitant of higher wheat prices, and all 
seemed content and happy, there was a 
break in the line. One retailer advertised 
to sell “three of the smaller loaves for 
25c,” and then another made it “four 
for 25c,” whereas the bakers had just 
decreed that the smaller loaves should 
be sold at 10c straight and the larger 
ones at l5c straight. 

It thus became evident that some one 
was unwilling to keep step or else was 
out to essay the réle of a philanthropist. 
No consumer was objecting to higher 
bread costs; no dealer was peevish be- 
cause he received more over the counter 
for the loaves, even if the fishes did still 
sell at about the same. 

There has been friction in the ranks 
of Great Falls bakers for many moons. 
Occasionally a spark is emitted, and then 
some one grabs a pencil and starts figur- 
ing how much red ink he can buy for 
$1,000. Of ‘course, they all know that 
while they are buying the crimson fluid 
to record losses the other bakers who 
fall for the bait will have to purchase 
some, and about the time they get 
through figuring some retailer advertises 
a cut in bread price and the war is on. 

The only immediate effect of these 
bread wars is a loss to the participating 
bakers and a little cheaper chicken feed 
for the city chicken raisers, who never 
fail to grab a large amount of bread 
when prices crumble under the force 
of ill-tempered war among bakers. 
Even the retailers make it a two-edged 
sword, using one side for their own ad- 
vantage as they advertise the lower 
bread prices “when taken with $1 worth 
of groceries or provisions,” so that the 
cheaper bread of the baker is used to 
pay for the merchant’s advertising of his 
other goods. 

Joun A. Curry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


With an upward tendency that brought 
three advances within a week and the 
highest flour prices recorded in recent 
milling annals of the Pacific Coast, the 
San Francisco market was closely 
watched by millers, brokers, grocers, bak- 
ers and housewives. 

California family patents advanced to 
$11.10 bbl, basis 98-lb cotton bags, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco. California 
mills quoted eastern hard wheat flour at 
$11, bakers at $11.20@11.40, soft wheat 
high patents at $10.80, and pastry flour 
at $9.80, all basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., 
San Francisco. 

Bakers and other large buyers found 
it necessary to buy in the higher market, 
because stocks are becoming depleted. 
However, these purchases are limited to 
immediate needs and the purchasers are 
all guarding against a decline. Retail 
grocers have announced increased prices, 
and bakers have said that if the new 
schedule continues for any length of time 
they will find it necessary to add another 
cent or more per loaf to their bread. 

Eastern and northern mills advanced 
their prices in San Francisco territory, 
Kansas standard patent going to $10.60 
@10.75 bbl, Idaho patents $10.20@10.40, 
Montana $10.60@11, and Dakota $11.10@ 
11.50, with Washington and Oregon blue- 
stem patents at $10.50@11, all basis 98-lb 
cotton bags, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other California common points. 

Arrivals were not heavy, although there 
was a continued shipment of flour from 
the Pacific Northwest by boat, and by 
rail from eastern and northern states. 
There is sufficient flour coming into the 
market to keep up the stocks in ware- 
houses, although retail stocks are consid- 
ered low. 

There has been a considerable advance 
in the price of grain on the San Fran- 
cisco Merchants’ Exchange, the quota- 
tions for Jan. 30 being $3.45@3.50 ecwt 
for milling grades, or approximately 
$2.24 bu. Offerings of wheat on the San 
Francisco market are very limited, mills 
securing most of their grain from Utah, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Califor- 
nia mills are reported to have good re- 
serve stocks in these states, which are 
augmented from time to time by ship- 
ments from Kansas, Nebraska and Mon- 
tana. 

NOTES 


L. M. Jefferson, state grain inspector, 
Sacramento, was a recent visitor here. 


Fred G. Taylor, executive secretary 
Western Confectioners’ Association, and 
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connected with the Utah sugar industry, 
has been in San Francisco on business 
during the past week. 

M. J. O'Neill, grain dealer, Spokane, 
Wash., is transacting business in Califor- 
nia. 

Arthur Navlett, operating a flour mill 
at San Jose, spent several days in San 
Francisco on a recent business trip. 

J. D. Johnson, of Modesto, who is ar- 
ranging for a cotton gin at Oakdale, 
Cal., has announced that if the cotton 
crops are successful in that district a 
cottonseed oil and meal plant will be in- 
stalled at a cost of $125,000. 

Directors of the Sperry Flour Co. will 
meet this month, and, according to re- 
ports in financial circles, will discuss a 
plan to place Sperry common stock on 
a dividend basis again. Common divi- 
dends were suspended June 30, 1921. 
Since August, Sperry stock has climbed 
from 35 to 67. 

Retail flour prices were raised to $3.33 
per 49-lb sack in Oakland and other San 
Francisco Bay cities last week. Bakers 
announced they would keep bread at the 
present prices, 10c for 1-lb loaves and 
l4c for 11%4-lb loaves, for a short time, 
but if the present conditions continue 
plan to raise them to 12c and 17c. 

Among the steamers bringing flour and 
mill products to San Francisco during 
the past week were the Brookings from 
Astoria and the Admiral Schley from 
Seattle, both arriving Tuesday. The Maui 
and Mahukona arrived on the same day 
from Honolulu with large shipments of 
sugar, 59,000 bags on the latter and 114,- 
000 on the former. The Boobyalla 
brought 74 tons feed and 1,000 sacks 
wheat from Port Angeles, Wash. 

W. E, Zurpann. 
PORTLAND 

The flour market continued its ad- 
vance during the past week, 20c being 
added to all listed prices. Buying was 
of a hand-to-mouth sort. Prices listed 
at the close of last week: family pat- 
ents $10.85, bakers hard wheat $11.05, 
bakers blue-stem patents $10.95. A 
moderate amount of export business was 
done with Europe, and there were a 
limited number of inquiries from the 
Orient. 

Output of Portiand mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 
bbls activity 
65 


Jan. 25-31 ... 40,788 

Previous week 44,074 71 
Year ago ia 61,134 98 
Two years ago . : 33,385 53 
Three years ago 25,827 45 
Four years ago 14,672 30 
Five years ABO .....-e0.0% 24,862 58 


Wheat trading was not extensive but 
was at full prices, $1.97 bu for club and 
western red, $2 for soft white and $2.05 
for hard winter. At the exchange, $2.18 
was bid for hard white and $2.30 for 
Big Bend blue-stem, 


NOTES 

Contracting of new crop has started 
in a small way. Buyers are offering 
$1.50, and some business has been done 
at this figure, but farmers are not free 
sellers. 

Directors of the Portland Merchants’ 
Exchange have re-elected officers as fol- 
lows: F. L. Shull, president; C. E. Dant, 
vice president; R. B. Wilcox, treasurer; 
J. C. Settle, secretary. 

Latest reports from the interior show 
that winter damage to fall sown wheat 
was severe, in some sections amounting 
to 75 per cent. Wheat is being brought 
in from Montana and other states for 
reseeding. A bill is now before the Ore- 
gon legislature granting the state au- 
thority to lend up to $1,500,000 to the 
farmers for the purpose of buying seed. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





JEWISH BAKERS OF KANSAS 
CITY FORM AN ASSOCIATION 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Jewish Master 
Bakers’ Association of Kansas City has 
filed application with the secretary of 
state for a decree of incorporation. The 
announced purpose is to “help in the 
adoption of American standards of busi- 
ness and to improve methods of bak- 
ing.” The officers are J. Lessner presi- 
dent, L. Weintraub secretary, J. Wilner 
treasurer. Harvey E. Yantis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





The extraordinary shifts in the grain 
market during the past few days have 
completely unsettled the millfeed busi- 
ness, and just at present the volume of 
buying is exceedingly small. The scar- 
city of supplies which continued through- 
out December and most of January has 
given place to a certain amount of sell- 
ing pressure on the part of mills, as 
flour production is running well ahead 
of the usual volume for this period. On 
the other hand, demand for millfeed 
shows no more general activity than has 
been the case for the past three months, 
and the situation is now intensified by 
the feeling that possibly the speculative 
activities which have forced grain prices 
so high may be coming to an end. 

Millfeed prices all along the line are 
lower than a week ago. Bran has 
dropped 50c@$1.50 ton, while standard 
middlings are 50c@$1 cheaper. Flour 
middlings, on the other hand, have held 
their own fairly well, and have lost only 
about 50c ton. The same is true of red 
dog, although the range on red dog quo- 
tations has widened, and in some mar- 


Sr. Lovuis.—Strength in the millfeed 
market, which persisted so long although 
the demand to warrant it did not exist, 
weakened noticeably during the past few 
days and quotations declined around $1 


ton. Offers of hard bran to arrive from 
the West are particularly free, and buy- 
ers are unwilling to take them except 
at lower prices. The feeling prevails 
that a further break in prices is very 
likely, and this factor is causing the 
mills some concern in quoting flour 
prices, even for 30 or 60 days’ shipment. 

Soft winter bran was quoted Jan. 31 
at $31@32 ton, hard winter bran $30@31, 
and gray shorts $35.50@36. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Mitwavkee.—Largely under the pres- 
sure of the continued advance in grain 
prices and the necessity of relieving the 
burden on flour prices, rather than any 
material improvement in business, the 
millfeed market is recovering at least a 
small part of the recent decline. Prices, 
however, still range $1.50@2 ton below 
last week’s limits. Bulk buyers took 





Flour middlings 


(gray shorts).... 36.50@38.00 


Flour middlings (gray shorts)... 
Red dog 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Feb. 
3, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 

Spring bran ......$30.00@30.50 $.....@29.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $36.00@37.00 

Hard winter bran. 30.25@30.75 .....@..... 27.50@28.00 30.00@31.00 .....@..... 

Soft winter bran... ..... @ wo ccee cece ere Q@eceee coose@eeeee 81.00@32.00 39.00@40.00 
Standard middlings 

(brown shorts)... 32.00@33.00 32.00@32.50 33.00@33.50 .....@..... 39.00@40.00 


36.50 @37.50 


Ree GOO scceccvees 41.00@43.50 42.00@42.50 .....@..... ++@..... 49.00@50.00 
Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Gartne BOOM. .cccecccacs «..e++-$38.50@39.00 $35.50@36.00 $34.50@36.00 $.....@..... 
PERSE WIMGST BEAM ccccccccesecce GROUPE cecceRPecces § cecve MP ccces sa aeess 
Soft winter bran wre. lf fk ee | ree ooe+@..... 34.00@36.00 


Stand, middlings (brown shorts) 41.50@42.00 
46.00 @ 46.50 
49.00 @50.00 


33.50@34.00 35.50@36.00 46.00@48.00 


39.50@ 40.00 
43.50@44.00 
«+» @47.50 


39.004 40.00 38.00@40.00 
42.00@43.50 .....@..... 
50.00@51.00 .....@..... 








kets is as much as $1 below last week’s 
level. Brown and gray shorts have de- 
clined about 50¢ ton within the week. 

The more important competing feeds 
have shown rather less weakness than 
wheat millfeeds, with the exception of 
rye feed, which has dropped $1@1.50. 
Linseed oil meal has just about held its 
own, and the same is true of cottonseed 
meal. Hominy feed is slightly weaker, 
and gluten feed has declined about $1. 

Opinions in the trade vary sharply as 
to what is likely to happen next. Those 
who feel that the break in grain prices 
forecasts a much more extensive decline 
soon-to come naturally believe that mill- 
feed prices are likely to be weaker as 
spring draws near. In support of this 
view they point to the materially in- 
creased production, and to the fact that 
hay prices are still abnormally low. On 
the other hand, there are many who feel 
that supplies of millfeed in jobbers’ 
hands are exceptionally small, and that 
the farm reserves of feeding grains are 
nearing exhaustion. In any case, feed 
buying for deferred shipment is bound to 
be conspicuously absent as long as the 
grain market continues its present er- 
ratic course. 

. * 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—The market was weaker the 
first part of last week, but a few days 
later the downward trend was stopped 
and a fairly active demand developed, 
although at present this has slumped 
off again. However, on a few days, there 
was a good inquiry from country deal- 
ers and mixers, who took on fair 
amounts. It is reported that several 
round lots were reported sold by jobbers 
to mixing interests. Offerings are not 
quite as plentiful, but they still are 
fairly free. 

Spring bran was quoted Jan. 31 at 
$30.50@31 ton, hard winter bran $30.75 
@31.25, standard middlings $83@34, 
flour middlings $37.50@39, red dog $42 
@A44.50. 






some interest at the bottom of the de- 
cline, but consumers are consistently out 
of the market, probably owing to the 
abundant amount of forage available to 
feeders this year. An instance is found 
in the fact that the Wisconsin hay crop 
of 1924 was so heavy that supplies are 
still far in excess of demand, and choic- 
est hay is selling at $15@16 ton without 
attracting much business. The feed 
trade feels sure that a big demand is in 
the foreground, but at the same time 
milling operations have been increasing 
steadily, and there is the rather unex- 
pected possibility of selling pressure from 
mills to contend with. Feed prices are 
now proportionately little above a year 
ago, while flour prices are very much 
higher. Closing quotations, Jan. 31: 
spring bran $380@31 ton, winter bran 
$30.70@31.20, standard fine middlings 
$33@33.50, flour middlings $37.50@38.50, 
red dog $41@42, rye feed $31.50@32, 
hominy feed $46@47.50, reground oat 
feed $12.50@13, gluten feed $38.80, brew- 
ers’ dried grains $34@35, and cottonseed 
meal $39.50@44, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Minneapouts.—The millfeed market is 
exceedingly quiet. Aside from a slight 
spurt on Jan. 30, there was little or no 
demand all week. On Jan. 30, Milwau- 
kee and Chicago jobbers were in the 
market and cleaned up distress offer- 
ings, which helped temporarily to stab- 
ilize the market. Lacking interest since 
then, however, prices have again de- 
clined. 

The present dullness is merely a repe- 
tition of what usually happens at or 
about this time each year. Jobbers are 
not at all discouraged, notwithstanding 
the fact that mills apparently are more 
inclined at present than for some time to 
sell for future delivery. They figure 
that stocks throughout the country are 
light, and that there will be more than 
enough consumptive demand to absorb 
the production and keep prices reason- 
ably high until spring. 

While the demand for heavy feeds is 
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fair, yet the prices of these have been 
more or less affected by the weakness in 
bran and standard middlings. A fair 
inquiry is still reported for flour mid- 
dlings and red dog from southeastern 


markets for shipment well into the 
spring. 

Mills quote bran at $29 ton, standard 
middlings $32@32.50, flour middlings 


$36.50@37.50, red dog $42@42.50, wheat 
mixed feed $31@35, and rye middlings 
$31@31.50, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. It is understood, however, that 
rye middlings were offered in Minneapo- 
lis, Jan. 31, at as low as $30 ton. Job- 
bers claim to be able to pick up scat- 
tered offerings of all grades of mill of- 
fals at 50c@$1 ton under mill quotations. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Feb. 3 Year ago 
Te ee ee $28.00@28.50 $.....@24.00 


Stand. middlings.. 30.50@31.00 
Flour middlings... 35.00@36.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 40.00@42.00 


24.50@ 25.25 
27.00 @ 29.00 
30.00 @ 35.00 

Dvututn.—The millfeed market retains 
its former slowness, and if anything al- 
so shows an easier undertone. Outside 
conditions are more responsible for this 
than any local factor. Present inquiry 
is light, and sales are at a minimum. 
Mills are generally sold up and out of 
the market, but occasionally have small 
lots available to tender established mixed 
car trade with flour. 


Great Faris.—Never in the history of 
Great Falls, outside of the war period, 
have feed prices approached the levels 
now obtaining on all classes. Another 
advance was announced in the card is- 
sued for the week ending Jan. 31, which 
lifted the price of bran to three times 
what it commanded in the winter of 
1920-21. Millers report that business is 
actually absorbing all the output with- 
out difficulty, and while the addition of 
$1 ton to the various classes of feeds 
came as the natural sequence of the fur- 
ther rise of wheat prices, the increase 
has had no deterrent effect on business, 
which would seem to indicate that de- 
mand, like price, is somewhat abnormal 
at present. Another week has brought 
further evidence that the current prices 
of millfeeds in Montana have no relation 
whatever to the prices ruling in the hay 
market. Weather favorable to range 
stock has forced lower quotations and 
smaller commitments in the hay market, 
with alfalfa hunting buyers at $8 ton in 
stack or $12, f.o.b., shipping point, and 
less desirable quotably cheaper. In for- 
mer years, when millfeeds were high in 
Montana, hay was soaring, too. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Light demand for bran 
has driven prices down about $1 ton. 
Pressure of offerings is not great, but 
some accumulation is reported. None of 
the large buyers are active in the mar- 
ket, mixers apparently having enough 
for immediate requirements, while feed- 
ers are reported to be using the abnor- 
mally large forage crops grown this year 
instead of buying millfeeds. The small 
farm supply of pigs is also having its 
effect on buying of bran. 

Shorts are in better demand than bran, 
and prices are about unchanged from 
those of a week ago. 

Bran sold last week as low as $27, but 
the general level was $27.50@28.50, 
sacked, Kansas City. Brown shorts are 
quoted at $33@33.50, and gray shorts at 
$34@34.50. 


Satrna.—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues brisk. Quotations, Jan. 29, basis 
Kansas City: bran $1.45@1.50 cwt, mill- 
run $1.55@1.60, gray shorts $1.70@1.80. 


Atcuison.—Millfeed is in better de- 
mand since the setback in prices last 
week. While bids from terminal mar- 
kets are slightly lower, mills are dis- 
posing of their output to mixed car buy- 
ers. Quotations, sacked, Atchison: bran 
$29 ton, mill-run $32, shorts $34. 


Oxtanoma Crry.—High prices for 
millfeeds and increasing demands have 
made marked reductions in mill sup- 
plies. Some mills report selling below 
the level of the usual balances main- 
tained for mixed car shipments. Prices 
are the highest since November, 1920. 
Straight bran sold at $1.60@1.70 cwt, 
mill-run bran $1.70@1.80, shorts $2@ 
2.10, corn chop $2.60@2.70, and corn 
meal, in 25-lb bags, 85c. 
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CENTRAL STATES 

Totevo.—Millfeed had a sinking spell 
last week, but picked up later and gave 
some indications of recovery, with firm- 
ing up of prices and substantial sales. 
Whether this indicates real recovery and 
greater strength is not known, but re- 
duced operation of mills due to market 
conditions should have strengthening ef- 
fect. The wide range in prices may be 
due to the fact that some mills haven’t 
made sales recently, and don’t know ex- 
actly what the market is. 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$36@39 ton, mixed feed $38@40.50, and 
middlings $#0@42, in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. 

PrrrssurcH.—Millfeed was brisker the 
latter part of the past week, with the 
result that a fair volume of sales for 
prompt shipment were made. Offerings 
were in keeping with the tone of the 
market. Quotations, Jan. 31: standard 
middlings $36.50@37.50 ton, flour mid- 
dlings $40@41, spring wheat bran $34 
@35, red dog $46.50@47.50, cottonseed 
oil meal, 43 per cent protein $45.20, 41 
per cent protein $43.20, 36 per cent pro- 
tein $41.20; dairy feed, 22 per cent pro- 
tein $45.40@46.40, 16 per cent protein 
$38@39. 

EvANSVILLE.—The millfeed market con- 
tinues good, with an especially strong 
demand for bran, which advanced $1 last 
week. Quotations, Jan. 30, based Evans- 
ville, 100-Ib sacks, carload lots: bran $35 
@35.50 ton, mixed feed $36@36.50, shorts 
$37 @37.50. 

THE EAST 

Burrato.—Millfeeds are weak, demand 
slow, and there is an increasing tendency 
to lower prices, as mills are caught up 
on their orders and are looking for more 
business. Bran can be bought for $31 
ton, and middlings are running $4@5 
higher than bran. Mixed feeds are mov- 
ing out well at $42. There was a slight 
pickup in demand for red dog last week, 
and sales were made at $42.50. There 
was good demand for cracked corn at 
$53.50 ton and for coarse corn meal at 
$54.50, sacked. Table corn meal is worth 
$3.15@3.25 in 100-lb sacks. 

Southern crushers and jobbers are ask- 
ing for directions on cottonseed meal. 
Resellers will sacrifice in order to move 
on old contracts. Cottonseed meal is 
worth $44, Buffalo. 

Boston.—Slow demand for wheat 
feeds, with considerable pressure to sell. 
Offerings of spring bran and middlings 
moderate, but no demand, some near-by 
lots offering at less than mill shipment 
prices. Quotations, mill shipment, in 
100-lb sacks: spring bran $36@36.50 ton, 
no hard or soft winter bran offering, 
standard middlings $40.50@41, flour mid- 
dlings $43.50@44, mixed feed $39.50@44, 
red dog $48. Other feeds in good sup- 
ply but quiet. Quotations: gluten feed 
$45.95, gluten meal $53.70, hominy feed 
$54.50, stock feed $52.50, reground oat 
hulls $19, cottonseed meal $42.50@49, all 
in 100’s. 

Purtapetpn1a.—The millfeed market is 
quiet and easier. Supplies are small, but 
ample for trade requirements. Closing 
quotations, Jan. 31, in car lots, per ton, 
to arrive: spring bran $38.50@39, soft 
winter bran $38.50@39, hard winter bran 
$38.50@39, standard middlings $41@42, 
flour middlings $45@46, and red dog $49 
@50. 


Bartimore.—Millfeed is $1 ton lower 
for the week on spring bran and stand- 
ard middlings, otherwise unchanged and 
inactive throughout, with city mills over- 
sold on middlings and price largely nom- 
inal. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran $36@37, soft winter 
bran $39@40, standard middlings $38@ 
39, flour middlings 46@48, red dog $49 
@50, city mills’ middlings $41.50. 


Norro.x.—Feed last week was in fair 
demand. Some decline was noted, evi- 
dently influenced by urgent requirements 
to close out January contracts. Mill quo- 
tations for future delivery are firm. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 31: red dog $50@51 ton, 
winter flour middlings $47@48, flour mid- 
dlings $44.50@45, standard middlings 
$41.50@42, winter bran $40@41, standard 
bran $37.50@38. 


THE SOUTH 


Mempuis.—Millfeed, especially wheat 
bran, has been very unsettled here for 
several days, and prices have been diffi- 
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cult to quote. With demand limited, 
stocks large and consignments heavier 
than usual for this time of year, the 
market has been easy, despite the firm- 
ness in grain and light demand for flour. 
Mills have been asking $32.50@33 for 
bran, yet offers of $1 less have not inter- 
ested buyers. Gray shorts have been 
fairly steady at $38@38.50, but sales have 
been few. Competitive feeds have been 
slow, cottonseed meal dragging at $36.50 
@37 for 41 per cent, and 43 being offered 
at $38.50@39. Loose cottonseed hulls are 
quotable at $7.50 ton. It is believed by 
the trade here that one reason for the 
limited demand for millfeeds is larger 
use of cottonseed meal and hulls. 

NasHvitte.—There are no new features 
of importance in the millfeed situation. 
Demand from the South has been. re- 
ported fair to slow, but is sufficient to 
sustain values, no material change being 
noted. Quotations: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $34@36; standard middlings or 
shorts, $38@40. 

New Orteans.—Feedingstuffs prices, 
Jan. 28: corn flour $3.10 ewt; No. 2 white 
oats 74c bu, No. 3 white oats 73c, No. 2 
yellow corn $1.49, No. 3 yellow corn 
$1.47, No. 1 timothy hay $25 ton, No. 2 
timothy hay $23.50, No. 1 alfalfa $30, 
No. 2 alfalfa $28. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seatrte.—There was a good demand 
for millfeed last week. Stocks are light 
and most mills are sold ahead. Wash- 
ington mill-run was quoted at $42 ton, 
coast. Montana mills are offering very 
little feed here, and only for distant ship- 
ment. 

San Francisco.—The millfeed market 
was stronger the past week, with very 
limited offerings excepting for Kansas 
red bran, which supplied the only definite 
market stock. Northern mill-run and 
bran were quoted at $46@47 ton, mid- 
dlings were scarce at $55@57, low grade 
flour was extremely scarce and much 
sought at $61@62, and Kansas bran sold 
as low as $39.50. All these figures were 
for car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other common points. California mills 
quoted rolled barley at $56 ton, bran at 
$51, middlings $59, and feed corn meal 
$63, f.o.b., San Francisco, No. 3 eastern 
yellow corn was quoted at $2.72@2.73 
ewt, and No. 2 at $2.75@2.76. Although 
feed is high in price, reports from the 
rural districts indicate that there is abun- 
dance of grass, and pastures are being 
utilized earlier than usual in endeavors 
to cut down the consumption of mill- 
feeds. 

Los Anceres.—There was considerable 
activity in mixed feeds throughout the 
week, and while arrivals were slightly in 
excess of 70 cars, they did not exceed 
demand. Utah-Idaho mill-run is quoted 


at $42.50 ton, while Kansas bran is sell-° 


ing at. $41. Alfalfa products are mov- 
ing better than usual, with prices firm at 
$32 for medium ground, dry meal and 
$30 for molasses and alfalfa mixed. No. 
3 Kafir sold at $2.50 per cwt, while $2.57 
was bid for No. 2 milo, eastern shipment. 

Porttanp.—The millfeed market is 
firm and has followed most of the flour 
advances. Mill-run was held at $42 ton 
on Jan. 31, and middlings at $54. De- 
mand is fully equal to offerings. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Midwinter is the season of 
greatest demand for millfeeds, and mills 
are now finding ready sale for all they 
have to offer. High prices for both flour 
and feed are depressing demand to some 
extent, but production is correspondingly 
lower. Prices have not changed since a 
week ago. Quotations, Jan. 31: bran $36 
ton, shorts $38, middlings $44 and feed 
flour $56, jute, straight or mixed cars, 
spot cash, delivered, Ontario points. 

For shipment to the United States, 
bran with mill-run screenings is quoted 
at $25.20 ton and shorts at $27, basis 
f.o.b., cars, Fort William. 

For shipment to markets other than the 
United States, government standard pure 
feed bran is selling at $28 ton and shorts 
at $30, f.o.b., cars, Fort William. 

Monrrear.—The market for all grades 
of millfeed is reported very firm, and 
demand is steady, mainly for small quan- 
tities. Closing prices, Jan. 31: bran 
$36.25 ton, shorts $38.25, middlings 
$44.25, less 25c ton for cash. 


Wiwnirec.—Demand for bran and 
shorts shows a decrease throughout Mani- 
toba, and for the first time in many 
months millers here report a surplus of 
millfeed on hand. Elsewhere in the 


- West, however, the call is almost uni- 


formly good. There is no change in 
prices. Quotations, Jan. 31: Fort Wil- 
liam basis, bran $29.50 and shorts $31.50, 
in mixed cars with flour; Manitoba 
points, bran $30 and shorts $32; Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, bran $31 and 
shorts $33; British Columbia points, bran 
$383@35 and shorts $35@37; Pacific 
Coast points, bran $36 and shorts $88. 


FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Feb. 2, and on the 
corresponding date in 1924, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
DE. vine bad ee ce eeeene $25.00 $27.50@28.00 


Pure wheat bran .. . 25.50 28.00@28.50 





Middlings ...... .. 26.00 30.50@31.00 
Rye feed ....... ..+. 23.00 30.00@30.50 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 36.00@36.50 
Red dog .......+.+++++ 35.00 40.00@41.00 
Mixed feed ........+0. 26.50 30.00@31.00 
Old process oil meal... 44.50 46.50@47.00 
BE vcccvccccccveses 34.50 36.00@37.50 
BEIGGHMAGS® 22 .cecvecsve 34.50 39.00@40.00 
err ..++ 40.00 48.00@49.50 
Duluth— 
BE 388% 0. 00664 06 ..++ 26.50 28.00@28.50 
BEROIOD cccccovssece 27.50 30.50@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 36.00@37.00 
Country mixed feed.... 27.00 31.00@32.00 
MOG GOW csctesesesescs 34.00 © 41.00@ 42.00 
Buftalo— 
PSO BEAM ccccccscecsse cscee * $B.60E8.00 
OO  erorrr ee rrr rie .eeee 81.00@31.50 
Standard middlings ... ..... 35.00@36.00 
Flour middlings ...... ... 41.00 @ 41.50 
BU GO cccccaescccces eseer 42.50 @ 43.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... .. . 40.00@41.00 
CD ate66SR4660604% ORES S 45.00 @45.50 
St. Louis— 
TTT rTerT eS me ee 
Brown shorts ......... 30.50 34.00@35.00 
Ce MONOD sec cccconee | 2.50 35.50@36.50 
YS Saree 15.50 14.00@16.00 
Hominy feed .......... 831.00 47.00@48.00 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ............ 26.50 28.00@28.50 
BE Sa.e6 eb occ seeesas 26.50 28.00@28.50 
Brown shorts ........-. 28.50 32.00@33.00 
ON Oe ere 31.00 33.50@34.50 
Red dog ............++ 28.00 40.00@41.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran .......... 34.00 37.00@38.00 


. 34.00 36.50@37.50 
33.50 36.00@36.50 
32.50 39.00@40.00 


Pure bran ..... ee 
CT BOM ccs cccecse 


Spring middlings ..... 


Be GOD ks weeccsscsece 39.50 48.50@49.00 
Flour middlings ...... 37.50 45.50@46.50 
oe eee 29.50 38.50@39.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 29.00 30.70@31.20 
\ | SPOVEPereReeeErere 28.00 30.00@31.00 
Middlings ............. 28.00 33.00@33.50 
Flour middlings ....... 30.00 37.50@38.50 
BOG GOR ccvscccccccees 33.00 41.00@42.00 
=” errr ree .. 24.00 31.50@32.00 
Old process oil meal... 46.00 47.50@48.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 49.00 39.50@44.00 
Hominy feed ......... 33.50 46.00@47.50 
Reground oat feed .... 14.00 12.50@13.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst... 37.00 34.00@35.00 
Tiominy feed* ........... 37.00 53.00@53.50 
Gluten feedtt ........... 38.40 .....@36.80 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


DEIMMOAPOU ocvcrccccascs $8.30 $9.10 
errr ree 7.00 9.10 
Pi seer tei ceonesess Beee 7.50 
PE SEED occ e scence vee 8.90 9.70 
po” Bree ee 5.70 6.50 
EG 5.09:4555.00 862568008 base 4.70 
*Boston. fChicago. {1100 lbs. 





RYE MILLERS’ CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 451.) 

The abuse of selling on open terms 
was denounced. It was found that some 
mills are disposed to extend unusual 
credits in order to get business, regard- 
less of the possible consequences to them- 
selves and to other mills, although some 
improvement in this direction was re- 
ported. 

The proposed increases in railroad 
freight rates was proclaimed a danger 
which should arouse the strongest pos- 
sible opposition, and the association de- 
cided to support the Millers’ National 
Federation in its effort to combat them. 

An effort will be made to induce the 
Western Freight association to resume 
the so-called stopover or drop shipment 
privilege, which was canceled during the 
war, but which the Central and Eastern 
associations have reinstated. The differ- 
ence in rates is material, and western 
shippers are at a considerable disad- 
vantage. 

A campaign to bring every miller in 
Wisconsin into the association will be 
conducted under the direction of George 
W. Moody, of Weyauwega, H. D. Reit- 
mann, of Galesville, and C. H. Hooker, 
of Wausau. 

Fred Fisher, Fisher & Fallgatter, was 
unanimously elected president; E. M. 
Schneider, H. P. Schmidt Milling Co., 
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vice president; Sidney C. Northrop, 
Globe Milling Co., secretary and treas- 
urer. The retiring president, George 
W. Moody, and the retiring secretary- 
treasurer, W. J. Grover, were elected di- 
rectors, together with E. O. Wright, of 
Menomonie, and H. E. Pagel, of Stevens 
Point. 

Those present were K. L. Burns and 
S. C. Northrop, Globe Milling Co; H. D. 
Reitmann, Crawford-Reitmann Mill Co; 
E. O. Wright, Wisconsin Milling Co; W. 
J. Grover, Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc; 
E, M. Schneider, H. P. Schmidt Mill- 
ing Co; George W. Moody, Weyauwega 
Milling Co; H. E. Pagel, Pagel Milling 
Co; Fred Fisher, Fisher & Fallgatter; 
S. B. Nash, Ripon Roller Mills Co; R. 
R. Fitzgerald, Fitzgerald Bros; Charles 
R. Decker, Harry F. Hunter and W. H. 
Breuer, Milwaukee Bag Co. division 
Chase Bag Co; C. W. Wright, of Flour 
& Feed, Milwaukee; A. S. Purves and 
L. E. Meyer, The Northwestern Miller, 
and George Livingston, Minneapolis. 

Mr. Livingston was present by invita- 
tion to explain the work of his statis- 
tical bureau for the trade and to dis- 
cuss the possibilities of extending the- 
service to embrace a regular issue for 
the rye milling industry. This part of 
the program developed so much fruitful 
discussion that it confirmed the already 
strong desire to bring a national federa- 
tion of rye millers into being and re- 
sulted in the definite action taken. Mr. 
Livingston agreed to give his utmost co- 
operation. 

S. B. Nash, of the Ripon (Wis.) Roll- 
er Mills Co., attended the convention by 
invitation and was accepted as a mem- 
ber. 

The invitation of the city of Menom- 
onie, extended through Mr. Wright, for 
the association to hold its midsummer 
convention there was accepted, and 
President Fisher, K. L. Burns and E. M. 
Schneider were appointed to arrange de- 
tails. 

At noon, officials of the Milwaukee 
Bag Co. division Chase Bag Co. gave 
the usual luncheon to the association at 
the Hotel Pfister, Charles R. Decker, 
vice president Chase Bag Co., making a 
special trip to be present, he being ably 
assisted by Harry F. Hunter, now Mil- 
waukee manager, and W. H. Breuer, of 
the Wisconsin sales department. 

Upon adjournment, the association ac- 
cepted the invitation of A. S. Purves, 
Chicago manager The Northwestern Mill- 
er, to spend a pleasant hour at the Mil- 
waukee Athletic Club, where at 6:30 
p.m. the members were guests of the 
Milwaukee Flour Club at its monthly 
dinner meeting. 

Dates for the midsummer convention 
and golf tournament at Menomonie will 
be fixed later. L, E. Meyer. 





BREAD INJUNCTION REFUSED 

Boston, Mass.—The federal court of 
appeals has dismissed the petition of the 
General Baking Co. for an injunction 
against James H, Gorman, of Rhode 
Island, restraining him from using the 
trademark “Liberty Bond” in the sale of 
bread in Pawtucket, Central Falls and 
vicinity, R. I. The case came up on an 
appeal from the United States district 
court of Rhode Island. The court found 
that the General Baking Co. did not use 
the word “Bond” in Rhode Island until 
1921; that in 1915 it began the use of 
the name “Bond” in Rochester, N. Y., 
and subsequently used it in Buffalo and 
Philadelphia. In 1917 the defendant, 
acting in entire good faith, adopted the 
name “Liberty Bond” on bread and sold 
it in Pawtucket, Central Falls and vicin- 
ity. The defendant’s name and the 
Statue of Liberty appeared conspicu- 
ously on the wrapper. 

The opinion states: “Plaintiff’s learned 
counsel contend that the federal regis- 
tration of its trademark in 1916 gave it 
a practically unlimited right of expan- 
sion. This contention, on analysis, falls 
short of making federal registration of 
a trade the equivalent of a patent or a 
copyright—a far-reaching proposition 
that we cannot adopt. Rhode Island 
cannot be deprived of the power to pro- 
tect its citizens in the good-will of their 
business by federal registration of trade- 
marks for interstate commerce. The re- 
sult is that, both as a matter of law 
and fact, the plaintiff has no case against 


the defendant.” 
Louis W. DePass. 
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EXPORT FLOUR TERMS 
Editor The Northwestern Miller: 

At the mass meeting of the Millers’ 
National Federation held in Kansas City, 
on June 1, 1923, the secretary of the 
Netherlands Association of Flour Im- 
porters, Jacques Luchsinger, had the 
pleasure of addressing those present re- 
garding the necessity of introducing a 
uniform export contract between Ameri- 
can exporting flour mills and European 
flour importers. The speaker drew at- 
tention to the fact that about 90 per 
cent of the American flour exporters to 
Europe are not fully acquainted with the 
ruling terms and conditions in Europe 
and, consequently, have no idea of the 
risks they are assuming. 

The fact is bound to lead to misun- 
derstanding, as in some cases where mill- 
ers default on their contracts they en- 
counter unexpected and complicated sit- 
uations, which sometimes result in un- 
pleasant endings. 

The purpose of this article is to ex- 
plain a few of the customs prevailing on 
this side of the water, especially as a few 
cases have recently arisen over which 
there has been some unpleasant contro- 
versy, entirely due to the apparent lack 
of knowledge of customs in this market 
on the part of the millers concerned. 
At the annual meeting of the Nether- 
lands Association of Flour Importers 
one such case was brought up, and to 
the surprise of those present it was 
shown that a certain mill had called an 
importer a robber, although the importer 
had made a perfectly fair proposition 
to settle the matter, which would have 
involved a very small amount of money 
and would have relieved the exporting 
miller of all responsibility for his having 
failed to ship in time. 

The most unsatisfactory feature of the 
entire export business is that of flour be- 
ing shipped out of contract time, and it 
seems to be the general opinion of 
American mills that when flour is shipped 
too late and the market is higher, the im- 
porter does not sustain any loss, while, 
on the other hand, when flour is shipped 
too late and the market is lower, the 
importer has at all times’ the right to 
cancel his contract and decline to take 
up the documents. 

This impression, however, is erroneous 
because the transaction does not stop at 
the importer, but goes on from buyer to 
buyer, who in their turn all have a cer- 
tain profit involved in their flour trans- 
actions. Therefore, it does not make any 
difference whether the market is higher 
or lower at the time of shipment if the 
ultimate buyer refuses to take up the 
documents, which means that the deal- 
ers between the importer and the ulti- 
mate buyer all sustain a loss of profit. 

Now in the case of a sale of wheat or 
corn it would be easy enough for an im- 
porter on this side to deliver to his buy- 
er whatever quantity might have been 
shipped from the States out of contract 
time, but it is a different proposition as 
regards the importation of flour, which 
is being carried on under certain brands 
and which cannot be replaced and no 
buyer will accept a substitute. 

At the last annual meeting of the 
Netherlands Association of Flour Im- 
porters it was decided that the under- 
signed members of the association should 
write a short article for publication in 
The Northwestern Miller, calling the at- 
tention of exporting millers to the facts 
above mentioned and to thereby set them 
thinking of the best ways and means to 
come to a thorough understanding with 
the flour importing trade. 

At our annual meeting we had the 
pleasure of having with us John C. Kos- 
ter, a member of the export committee 
of the Millers’ National -Federation. 

‘The various members of the association 
told Mr. Koster of their troubles, but 
to set them forth in this article would 
make it too lengthy and, therefore, Mr. 
Koster was officially requested to take 
the questions up with the export commit- 
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tee of the Millers’ National Federation 
upon his return to the States, and we 
sincerely hope, and in fact are confident, 
that after they have been thoroughly 
explained by Mr. Koster, a better under- 
standing of the entire export situation 
will result and the millers will feel the 
responsibility of failing to carry out 
their contracts to the letter. 

In closing we want to say that the 
importers on this side of the water are 
very anxious indeed to transact their 
business with their American connections 
in as pleasant and mutually profitable 
manner as possible, and that the sooner 
the various points of argument are 
straightened out, the better it will be for 
all concerned, 

J, Lucnsinoer, 
J. P. Mevuns, 
For the Netherlands Association 
of Flour Importers. 
Amsterdam, Jan, 14, 1925. 
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PROSPERITY—AND A WARNING 
Editor The Northwestern Miller: 

Last year we sold flour to more indi- 
vidual accounts than ever before in our 
history. Our largest single sale was 
5,000 bbls, and that was distributed to 
the buyer’s several branches. Our total 
sales were much less than in the pre- 
vious year, yet our earnings were better. 

Some of the orders we turned down 
were mighty fine looking from the stand- 
point of volume, In August wé worried 
a little because we did not have two or 
three big volume orders booked as a 
sort of starter, but when cash premiums 
began to advance, we realized it was a 
ease of “blessed be nothing.” We had 
enough wheat storage to take care of 
our bookings, whereas, if we had been 
compelled to take September or Decem- 
ber as a hedge, we would later have been 
punished with the cash premium. Fur- 
thermore, the absence of volume orders 
made us work for the small business, 
and work successfully. 

Offal prices have helped many a miller 
to make a good showing this season. 
Next year the condition may be reversed. 
Anticipating possible advances in offals 
as a possible source of profit is danger- 
ous. It is well not to confuse the ad- 
vantage of advanced offal prices with 
good salesmanship. Let any miller de- 
duct $5 a ton from his offal sales the 
last six months and he will have a pretty 
good idea of where he would have been 
without this piece of good fortune. At 
the present time flour is being sold for as 
far ahead as April-May shipment, and 
there is a tendency to “hope” that offal 
prices will stay up. Will they? 

In a recent trip east I found patents 
quoted in a range from $8.65-to $11.50 
per bbl, Philadelphia rate points. A 
baker asked me for a price on 5,000 bbls 
for April. We figured our price on the 
basis of carrying the actual wheat until 
time to grind it and took in our feed 
at the probable April value; he told us 
our sanity needed to be looked into. We 
did not get an order. 

Eastern stocks of flour are low. A 
large amount of reselling is going on. 
That is, in a way, a good thing, for it 
will clear the decks and make way for 
new buying. There is now little uncer- 
tainty as to what millers will have to 
pay for wheat, but there is more than 
a doubt as to probable millfeed values. 
The miller who sells flour on hoped-for 
high offal prices is not even gambling. 
Old wheat flour later in the season may 
be valuable property,—how valuable re- 
mains to be seen. 


“SAFEGUARD.” 
* 


A CORRECTION OF FACT 
Editor The Northwestern Miller: 

Allow me first to express my appre- 
ciation of the editorial on “The Horrors 
of Obesity,” on page 1252 of the Dec. 24 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. 

As to the second editorial, however, I 
beg to utter a few misgivings. My po- 
sition on the subject of white bread is 
fully understood. Therefore, I feel free 
to point out the fact that the writer of 
this editorial has shot over the mark. 
I refer to the fourth paragraph, con- 
taining four reasons for urging people 
to eat more bread. 

I doubt whether bread is, in propor- 
tion to its cost, the most nourishing sin- 
gle foodstuff now obtainable, at least 
not from the calorie point of view. In 








many parts of the country ready-to- 
serve sugar is cheaper than ready-to- 
serve bread. Of course, sugar has only 
its calories, while bread has protein, but 
corn bread is in many parts of the coun- 
try cheaper than wheat bread. The state- 
ment would have been just as effective 
if it had- read that bread was one of the 
most nourishing single foodstuffs ob- 
tainable. ’ 

Reason three—that bread is almost the 
only food which everybody can readily 
digest—is not true. For normal persons, 
milk, meat, potatoes and many fruits and 
vegetables are just as readily digested 
as bread. There was no point in the 
suggestion in any event, since to my 
knowledge the digestibility of bread had 
not been widely attacked, and it is a 
point of little importance to the public 
to be told that one foodstuff is slightly 
more digestible than another. 

Advocates of wheat, desiring to con- 
tradict the over-statements of conten- 
tious adversaries, ought to confine them- 
selves strictly to statements that can be 
verified. 

(Name withheld by request.) 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The mills keep on booking new business 
in spring wheat flour in small to fair- 
sized lots, but trading is not active. Buy- 
ers are holding off in the hope of getting 
recessions. Clear is scarce. Shipping in- 
structions continue reasonably good. Mill 
asking prices were advanced 50c bbl. 

Business with the durum flour mill 
continues pretty good. Sales are mainly 
to the domestic trade, export grades be- 
ing in slow demand. No. 2 semolina in 
cotton 98’s, f.o.b., mill, Jan. 31, was quot- 
ed at 64,@6%c Ib, and durum patent 
Yc less. 

Nominal prices, Jan. 31, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


1925 1924 
Family patent ...... $9.85@10.10 $6.30@6.55 
Bakers patent ....... 9.60@ 9.85 6.10@6.30.- 
First clear, jute...... 8.309@ 8.45 6.00@5.25 
Second clear, jute.... 6.70@ 7.20 3.25@3.65 


’ The rye mill reported sales of a few 
small lots in mixed cars for eastern 
trade, but demand for solid cars rather 
slow. Quotations, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
mill, Jan. 31: pure white, $9.25; No. 2 
straight, $8.60; No. 3 dark, $6.75; No. 5 
blend, $8.25; No. 8 rye, $7.50. 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

, Se S Serene ee eey rae 20,510 65 
Previous week ............ 22,090 60 
BORE GOW cece 00 cc ctovnses 20,175 55 
TWO YOOFS QGGO ...-scccccce 27,445 74 


May durum touched the long expected 
high price of $2, but a 2c setback oc- 
curred Jan. 31 from the high mark re- 
corded. Reported eastern sales of Du- 
luth spring and durum for export were 
evidently holdings held for higher prices, 
there being very little pn or activ- 
tivity here. Cash wheat demand slowed 
up, but occasional cars of spring were 
picked up by mills. Top grade durum, 
which has been in fair demand, has also 
slowed up. No. 1 dark northern closed 
Jan. 31 at $1.964%6.@2.12%, No. 2 dark 
$1.94144@2.08%, No. 3 $1.924%4@2.04%, 
and No. 1 northern spring $1.944%@ 
1.9614. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents per bushel: 
oa Amber durum——, —Durum—, 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
24... 192% @216% 191% @216% 190% 188% 
26... 198 @217 192 @217 191 189 
27... 196% @220% 195% @220% 194% 192% 
28... 199% @223% 198% @223% 197% 195% 
29... 199% @218% 198% @218% 197% 195% 
30... 200% @219% 199% @219% 198% 196% 
31... 199 @218 198 @218 197 195 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Jan. 31, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : : 

7-——Receipts—_, ——Shipments—, 


Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Spring .... 332 25 394 32 «146 1 


Durum .... 450 1651 862 88 17 50 
Winter .... 1 3 ° 1 ‘a ee 
Bonded .... 6 

Totals .. 789 179 1,256 121 163 61 
COFR .ccece ‘ 162 39 ee es “s 
OOtS cccese 292 60 

Bonded 2 . 
Rye .cccece 274 #161 678 1 
Barley 18 10 15 1 


Flaxseed .. 26 10 “a 17 35 38 

Coarse grain closing prices, on Jan. 31: 
barley, medium 85@88c, low 81@84c; 
oats, spot No. 3 white, 55%c. In the week 
ending Jan. 31, elevators received 292,000 
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bus oats, increasing stocks carried to a 
total of 12,069,000. 

European countries continue to ask for 
rye and make purchases according to sea- 
board reports, although not much is be- 
ing done locally. Recent business in that 
quarter probably represents eastern hold- 
ings which owners are cleaning up when- 
ever possible. With this market factor 
and aid of the strength in wheat the May 
future hit the high price of $1.755% on 
Jan. 30. The close on Jan. 31 was 15%c 
lower, $1.74, or a net 34%c gain since 
Jan. 23. Offerings for July showed a 
4c loss. Good cash demand keeps the 
market well cleaned up. No. 1 spot 
holds 4c discount under May, with other 
grades quoted at varied lower limits, de- 
pending on the desirability of the sup- 
plies. No recent shipping has been done, 
and elevator stocks increased 274,000 bus 
during the week ending Jan. 31. 


NOTES 


One of the mills here is a little behind 
on orders, and has been working over- 
time to catch up. 

Robert Hanson, of the Occident Ter- 
minal Co., has been elected to member- 
ship in the Duluth Board of Trade. 


Ely Salyards has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Duluth Board of Trade to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
George Barnum, Jr., elected vice presi- 
dent. 

There is no buying of spring wheat by 
mills in this market. Durum wheat rep- 
resentatives of outside mills continue to 
pick up desirable cars, and the local mill 
continues a steady buyer. The wheat 
market Feb. 2 declined about 4c bu. 


The opening of navigation is some 
months distant, but inquiries for vessel 
space are already being made. Owners 
are asking 4c bu on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, for opening shipment, and ship- 
pers are bidding 3c. Thus far no busi- 
ness has résulted. 

Stocks of wheat and rye held in the 
East are said to be selling very slowly. 
No export business in Duluth grains is 
reported here for the spring movement. 
Domestic oats, of which there is a large 
quantity here, do not move, but somé Ca- 
nadian oats are being worked. 

On Feb. 2 the elevators at Duluth-Su- 
perior had in store 28,310,000 bus grain, 
and there are afloat in the harbor 2,392,- 
000 bus. The record volume of grain in 
elevators here was just short of 30,000,- 
000 bus on Feb. 15, 1919, and at that 
time the houses were practically plugged. 
Rail shipping afforded some relief until 
navigation opened in the spring. At this 
time storage has been getting scarcer, but 
there should be room for about 5,000,000 
bus more, there having been some addi- 
tions to elevator capacity since 1919. 

F. G. Cartson. 





“AUSTRALIAN WHEAT POOL 


MEETS WITH CRITICISM 


MEBourNE, Victorta, Jan. 5.—Com- 
menting on a cable from the London 
office of the New South Wales voluntary 
wheat pool committee, which stated that, 
were it not for the machinations of mer- 
chants, Australian wheat should be sell- 
ing at 1s 6d per qr higher, the Melbourne 
Argus remarks: “To say that values of 
Australian wheat in London would be 
Is 6d per qr higher were farmers to 
patronize the pool only, is typical propa- 
ganda of good advocates. Those respon- 
sible for the statement, however, should 
furnish proof that that would be the 
case. This sort of thing is not swallowed 
by the wheat growers generally.” 

In criticizing a further allegation by 
the pool that merchants are causing the 
freight market to rise, the same paper 
states: “Where demands at any time are 
active the tendency is for markets to 
harden, but to infer that shippers are 
responsible for forcing freights upward 
—- their own interests is illogical and 
absurd. 

“They have had far greater experience 
than the pool in this connection, and it is 
significant that some of the highest rates 
have been paid this week by pool au- 
thorities. * * * The amusing point of such 
transactions is that merchants are of the 
opinion that it was unnecessary to force 
quotations so high.” 

HARLES J. MatrHews. 
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LINSEED MEAL AS AN ALL ROUND FEED 





A Radio Talk Broadcast Recently From Gold Medal Station, WCCO, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul, by E. K. Warner, of the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Linseed meal is unquestionably the 
best and cheapest all round feed obtain- 
able today. Practically all of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of high grade mixed 
feeds use linseed meal in their formulas. 
What is the reason that these experienced 
manufacturers put linseed meal in their 
feeds? It is simply because their sales 
depend on the results farmers secure 
from their products. They have found 
by experience that using linseed meal in 
their feeds brings better satisfaction on 
the farms of their patrons, and hence 
aids in building up their feed business. 
Merely from this fact alone a farmer 
can safely conclude that if it is good 
business judgment for a feed manufac- 
turer to put linseed meal in his mixed 
feeds it is also logical to use linseed 
meal in the rations he makes up on his 
farm. 

Every experienced dairyman knows 
that linseed meal is one of the most val- 
uable feeds for dairy cows. This high 
rank is due, not only to its richness in 
protein, but to its conditioning effect, 
which aids in keeping stock thrifty and 
vigorous, For this reason many of the 
most successful dairymen include one or 
two pounds of linseed meal a head daily 
in the concentrate or grain mixture they 
give their cows, even at times when some 
other feed may be a cheaper source of 
protein. Experiments have shown that 
a cow produces more milk and butter 
fat if at calving she is not only in a 
good, thrifty condition but also if she 
carries a fair amount of fat. 

Many dairymen are at a loss to know 
just what sort of a concentrate or grain 
mixture they should feed their cows, and 
if you will drop a line to the Linseed 
Crushers’ Meal Advertising Committee, 
220 South State Street, Chicago, you 
will be advised as to several concentrate 
mixtures for feeding cows and how much 
to feed per day. Kindly, when sending 
in your inquiry, show just what kind of 
roughages you have on the farm and 
whether you are feeding indoors or out- 
doors. Time does not permit my going 
into detail, and I ask, therefore, that 
you write to the committee. 

In speaking of cows, we are reminded 
that under date of Dec. 6, 1924, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture advised that for the week ending 
Nov. 27 prices advanced sharply at all 
markets, and the greatest advance oc- 
curred at Chicago, where fine fresh but- 
ter was exceptionally short and in good 
demand. At Chicago the situation was 
almost panicky, as it was a question of 
supply rather than price with buyers. 
In order to insure themselves against 
further shortage some Chicago dealers 
and users. purchased butter in New York 
and shipped it west, which is a very un- 
usual occurrence, We are told of large 
quantities of butter in storage, but with 
a much stronger market, storage stocks 
may be reduced considerably. 

Linseed meal is especially valuable 
when cattle are receiving rations lar 
composed of corn, corn fodder, silees 
and wild timothy hay. Where wales 
are fed plenty of alfalfa hay a little 
less quantity can be used. It is an ideal 
feed for sheep. I am reminded of a 
Texas sheepman, who a number of years 

o sent a trainload of s to market. 

pon arrival the shipment failed to sell 
for enough to pay the freight and other 
costs. When the commission firm wired 


‘to the shipper for money to balance the 


account the shipper wired back: “Have 
no money, but will send another train- 
load of sheep.” 

Fortunately this condition does not 
exist today. Fat lambs at Chicago av- 
eraged $9.85 during 1921. The market 
advanced enough to make an average of 
$13.50 in 1922 and 1923. In 1924 it ruled 
a trifle higher. It is interesting to 
know that in 1914 the average was only 
$8. With the sheepmen restored to 
prosperity the current of production has 
shifted in, and the tendency has been 


to expand once more, both on the range 
and in the corn belt. The rate of ex- 
pansion has not been rapid, however. 
About 2,000,000 head have been added to 
the farm and range population in about 


two years, or a gain of only 6 per cent. 

The Wisconsin Agricultural College 
tells us that the most efficient ration for 
fall pigs yet discovered by them is a 
combination of corn, tankage, chopped 
alfalfa hay and linseed meal. Pigs fed 
only corn and tankage gained slightly 
less than a pound a day. Those fed the 
combination just referred to gained 1.15 
Ibs per day. On the average this dif- 
ference in daily gain meant that the 
pigs fed this new ration containing lin- 
seed meal reached the market weight of 
200 Ibs 29 days before those fed the old 
ration of corn and tankage. Therefore, 
feeding the new ration saved about a 
month’s labor in feeding and caring for 
the pigs. Still more important was the 
saving in feed. The pigs given only corn 
and tankage req seed 417.9 lbs of corn 
and 47.4 Ibs of t tankage for each 100 lbs 
gain they made, while the others fed the 
new ration needed only 378 lbs of corn, 
31.4 lbs of tankage, 19.6 lbs of chopped 
alfalfa hay and 19.6 lbs of linseed meal 
for 100 lbs gain. This was a saving of 
16.7 lbs of teed in putting on each 100 
Ibs of pork. At first thought this may 
not seem like a large saving, but we 
must bear in mind that this improvement 
was made over the standard balanced ra- 
tion of corn and tankage, and not in 
comparison with an ordinary unbalanced 
ration such as is so often fed on the 
farm, Please bear in mind that this new 


words, they do not know whether the 
feeds they supply will provide their 
stock with the correct mixture of pro- 
teins, carbohydrates and fats for effi- 
cient production, just as the correctly 
adjusted carburetor provides a gasoline 
— with the right mixture of gas 
air. 

Stockmen everywhere appreciate the 
virtues of linseed meal. They know by 
experience that there is no more health- 
ful feed for use with all classes of farm 
animals. Not only is linseed meal rich 
in protein, but fully as important are its 
other properties. It has a mildly laxa- 
tive effect, and it has a beneficial condi- 
tioning effect on the digestive system. 
Linseed meal combines three elements: 
first, greater gains at less cost; second, 
a conditioning and slightly laxative ef- 
fect; third, high manurial value. 

Linseed meal is one of the safest of 
feeds for all classes. One does not have 
to be careful in using it, for it is as 
good for swine as it is for dairy cows 
and sheep, and horses and beef cattle 
benefit from its use. 

In buying feeds, few farmers consider 
the manurial value of the different ones 
available. They may know in a general 
way that the use of protein rich feeds 
increases the value of manure from stock 
fed thereon, but they have not any clear 
idea of just how important a factor this 
is. They are too apt to look upon pro- 
tin rich feeds, such as linseed meal, as 
being unduly expensive, and hesitate to 
purchase enough for the best results. 
As a matter of fact, when proper credit 
is given for the manurial value in each 
ton of linseed meal, and its high feeding 
value is considered as well, usually lin- 





Commerce, in bushels: 


Wheat to— 


WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 


ay Mg ea ending 
~~. Ly ‘25 Jan. 26, 


July 1 to ~ 
"24 Jan. 17, '25 Jan. 24,°25 Jan. 26,’24 








transit cleared from 


United States ports:. 1,314,000 





BORET cccesccevcseses 000 284,000 690,000 15,666,000 4,711,000 
United Kingdom .... 138° "000 23,000 184,000 31,962,000 10,573,000 
Other Europe ....... 298,000 = =—=«_—swvaeee 1,382,000 46,582,000 11,638,000 
COMBED cccccvecccssecs  s00008 orcs ) nn ey ye 48,481,000 16,044,000 
Other countries ....... 163,000 273,000 24,000 7,183,000 18,106,000 
SORE os sccwcncvse *637,000 580,000 2,280,000 149,874,000 61,072,000 
BROTIOY «co wcccscccccvces 654,000 141,000 863,000 16,566,000 7,850,000 
CORR cccvvccectecceces 142,000 750,000 214,000 4,277,000 8,896,000 
GOED cevccccercescrece 138,000 1,000 72,000 4,125,000 1,013,000 
MPD cccccscccvcveceves 148,000 == weaeee 277,000 27,907,000 9,535,000 
Canadian wheat in 


2,777,000 
*Including via Pacific ports 150,000 bus, 


1,182,000 30,686,000 72,230,000 








ration would show much better results 
when compared with an unbalanced ra- 
tion instead of the standard balanced 
ration which figured in the trials. The 
actual importance of these results is 
best shown when we figure how much 
linseed meal was actually worth for 
feeding these fall pigs. Placing the 
value of corn at 84c per bu, tankage at 
$60 per ton and chopped alfalfa hay at 
$25 per ton, and comparing the gains 
on the two rations, we find that a ton 
of linseed meal ‘was actually worth $85, 
without giving any credit for the saving 
of 29 days’ time and caring for the pigs 


_ fed the new ration. 


This new ration was also compared 
with an ideal combination of yellow corn 
and skimmed milk. The combination con- 
taining linseed meal again showed its 
superiority. Fortunately it is easy to 
feed this new ration, for it may be self- 
fed. It is well to self-feed the corn sep- 
arately in one compartment of a self- 
feeder. In another compartment of the 
feeder put in a mixture of 50 lbs of tank- 
age, 25 lbs of linseed meal and 25 lbs of 
chopped alfalfa hay. Whether your Pigs 
are hand-fed or a self-feeder is used, 
not attempt to use the feeds separately. 
If you do - pigs will not get anywhere 
near enough of the linseed meal or 
chopped alfalfa hay to produce the de- 
sired results. Pigs like the proper com- 
bination of tankage, alfalfa hay and 
linseed meal, but it appears they do not 
care for either the alfalfa hay or linseed 
meal alone. 

No one expects to get good mileage 
from the gasoline he buys unless he has 
the carburetor in his automobile adjust- 
ed correctly. Yet many men pay large 
sums for feeds without knowing whether 
their purchases will correctly — 
carburetors of their live stock. In oth 


seed meal is the cheapest feed on the 
American markets when prices are taken 
into consideration. Linseed meal has 
passed a a heating process in man- 
ufacture, and all possibility of germina- 
tion of weed seeds is stopped 

Just as in the case of commercial fer- 
tilizers, the value of farm manure de- 
pends primarily on the amounts of ni- 
trogen, phosphoric acid and potash it 
furnishes. It is, therefore, important to 
know how much nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash will be added to farm 
manure by feeding each ton of linseed 
meal. Linseed meal furnishes 54.2 lbs 
of nitrogen per 100 lbs, against 16.2 lbs 
for dent corn and 19.8 lbs for oats. Lin- 
seed meal furnishes 17 lbs of phosphoric 
acid, against 6.9 lbs for dent corn and 
8.1 lbs for oats. Linseed meal furnishes 
12.7 lbs of potash against 4 lbs for dent 
corn and 5.6 lbs for oats, giving linseed 
meal a manurial value of $17.42 per 
2,000 lbs, dent corn $5.43, oats $6.68, 
timothy hay $4.44, red clover hay $7.59, 
alfalfa hay $9.29 and oat straw $3.43. 

The total average world production 
of linseed oil cake and meal is about 
1,200,000 tons annually. Of this total 
European crushers produce 600,000 tons, 
or about 50 per cent of the world’s total 
production; European farmers consume 
it all, and also about half of the 600,000 
tons we produce. European farmers 
have learned by years of experience that 
it pays them to import American linseed 
cake. 

A letter just received from Rotterdam 
reads in part as follows: “A feature in 
the cake market is now the better con- 
sumption in Belgium, compared with the 
last three or four years. It is evident 
that farmers there have switched over 
more definitely to the use of linseed cake, 
as they did before the war.” 











A Cross Word Operation 
Just why is a doctor in act of removing 

A masculine liver—Oh, horrible tale! 
Compared with a postman who always is 

roving? 

The answer is, he is de-livering the male. 

A. W. E. 
* * 

A character around the waterfront in 
a Kentucky town agreed to maintain a 
savings account, made one deposit, and 
there the matter rested. The head of 
the bank met him one day and proceed- 
ed to take him to task. 

“Now look here, Slim, you promised to 
put $5 in our bank every month. You 
haven’t done so. You could easily do it.” 

“T s’pose I could, boss,” responded the 
culprit easily. “Trouble with you bank- 
ing gemman is you don’t send around a 
man to threaten me.”—Wall Street Jowr- 
nal, 


* 7 


THE COMPLETE FAILURE 

She (tearfully): “You know, I feel 
dreadfully responsible about losing that 
football game.” 

He: “Why so?” 

She: “I cheered once at the wrong 
time.” —Life. 

* 

It isn’t the cost of an aéroplane. It’s 
the upkeep.—Judge. 
* * 

Maiden lady (to druggist): “Is your 
cold i good for wrinkles?” 

Drug gist: “Madame, it would take the 
wrinkles oa of corrugated iron.”—Ca- 
nadian Milling § Grain Journal, 


* * 


THE TEST 
Ex-Ambassador Walter Hines Page 
was formerly one of the editors of 
World’s Work and, like all editors, was 
obliged to refuse a great many stories. 
A lady once wrote him: 

“Sir: You sent back last week a story 
of mine. I know that you did not read 
the story. For a test I had pasted to- 
gether pages 18, 19 and 20, and the story 
came back with these pages still pasted; 
and so I know you are a fraud and turn 
down stories without reading same.” 

Mr. Page wrote back: 

“Madam: At breakfast when I open 
an egg I don’t have to eat the whole egg 
to discover that it is bad.”—Writer’s 
Monthly. 

* * 

“Wouldn’t you like to be really 
wealthy ?” 

“Well, not so wealthy that I couldn’t 
live beyond my income.”—Life. 


* * 


HIGH COST OF SHOE LEATHER 
There had been a good deal of kick- 
ing among the rookies as to the supplies 
being handed out by the quartermaster 
department. 

“Say,” demanded the supply sergeant 
of a diminutive John who had been espe- 
cially vociferous, “wot if they are a little 
too big? Do you know what them shoes 
cost?” 

“Wal,” answered the other, as he in- 
spected his new footgear, “they must of 
cost a right smart lot. They got purty 
nigh a whole cow in them.”—American 
Legion Weekly. 


MIXED HIS PHYSIOLOGY 
The following remarkable statement 
was included in the examination paper 
turned in by a oo 
“The human body is divided into three 
parts—the head, the chest and the stum- 
mick. The head contanes the eyes and 
branes, if any. The chest contanes the 
lungs and a piece of liver. The stum- 
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mick is devoted to the bowels, of which 
there is five, a, e, i, o, u, and sometimes 
w and y.”—Capper’s Weekly. 

* . 


EXCWSE YTT PLLAESE 

Telephone subscribers in Wales are 
said to be relatively few. No wonder. 
Imagine calling Llanrhaiadr 0086 only 
to be given Mowddwy 4977 !—Life. 

” ” 

Unlucky Motorist (having killed the 
lady’s puppy): “Madam, I will replace 
the animal.” 

Indignant Lady: “Sir, you flatter your- 
self.”—Selected. 

* 


PROGRESS 

There’s a pie ad in the street cars of a 
certain Texas city that reads: “Made by 
machine, baked by machine, made with 
loving care.” 

It’s wonderful the way they’re getting 
the “human touch” into machinery. 
Business, 

” ” 


Short-sighted Lady (in grocery): “Is 
that the headcheese over there?” 

Salesman: “No, ma’am; that’s one of 
his assistants."—Canadian Milling & 


Grain Journal. 


SHOPPING 


Mrs. “Do need 


shoes?” 

Mrs. Briggs: “No.” 

Mrs. Spriggs: “Neither do I. Let’s go 
into this shoe store and rest while they 
try some on us.”—Life. 

* * 

“Hello, Pat, I hear you lost your job 
in that department store.” 

“Yes, got fired the first day.” 

“How did that happen?” 

“Oh, I just took a sign from a lady’s 
shirtwaist and put it on a bath tub.” 

“Well, that wasn’t so awful, was it?” 

“T don’t know, but the sign read, ‘How 
would you like to see your best girl 
in this for $2.98??”—Rocky Mountain 
Baker. 


Spriggs: you any 


. ” 
She: “How many newspapers do you 
read?” 
He: “Oh, just enough to be confused.” 
—Life. 





Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








SALES MANAGER WANTED 
FOR SOUTHERN STATES 


The man we want 
present employed in a similar ca- 
pacity by a somewhat smaller or- 
ganization. Must be under 40 years 
of age, good character, and have 
demonstrated with previous employ- 
ers his ability to show satisfactory 
results. Advertiser is large mill 
catering principally to southern fam- 
ily trade. Experience in and ac- 
quaintance with trade in that terri- 
tory desirable but not absolutely 
necessary. Must be capable of as- 
suming full charge of entire sales 
organization. Several references 
necessary in first letter. Corre- 
spondence strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress “Ohio,” 2391, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


is probably at 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—BY A GROWING NEW JERSEY 
flour jobbing firm, real live-wire salesman 
to represent them in New Jersey; only ex- 
perienced men with a following need ap- 
ply; excellent opportunity for the right 
man, Address “N. J.,’’ care Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York, N. Y 





SALESMEN WANTED 


We have openings in our organiza- 
tion for a first flour 
salesman for the state of Michigan 


class proved 


and also one for Pittsburgh terri- 
Only men who have an abso- 
back of 
them and who will take the trouble 


their full 


tory. 


lutely sound, clean record 


to give us record need 
apply. 

These are 
with a fine future. 


begin with. 


exceptional openings 


Good salary to 


Address 

Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., 
Rosedale Station, 

Kansas City, Kansas. 





WANTED—NEW YORK AND NEW ENG- 
land states salesman capable of selling 
spring and winter wheat flour in sufficient 
quantities to earn good salary and ex- 
penses; such party can purchase an inter- 
est in a going concern if he _ desires. 
Address ‘‘Real Salesman,” 2399, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS ENGINEER OR FIREMAN IN A 
flour mill; five years’ experience as either; 
can furnish good references; would prefer 
the West, North or South. Write W. D. 
Bellesfield, Rock Valley, Iowa. 


AS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF 100- 
bbl mill and upwards, or second in larger 
Plant; good references, long experience; 
can do repair work and understand tem- 
pering grain; married; could go on short 
notice. Address 2385, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, FA- 
vorably acquainted in western Pennsyl- 
vania and southeastern Ohio, would like 
position Feb. 15; references or bond; sal- 
ary and commission; bakers’ trade a spe- 
clalty. Address 1013, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 

PRACTICAL BREAD BAKER; FORMERLY 
superintendent in large bread shops for 
the past four years; demonstrator, now 
connected with a large flour mill, wishes 
to make a change; well acquainted with 
bakers and flour buyers; best of references. 
Address 2348, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER OR ASSISTANT MILLER IN 
flour mill up to 150 bbls; best of refer- 
ences as to character and ability; might 
consider renting a feed mill in a good 
location; at present employed, but desir- 
ous of change as climate does not agree 
with us here. Address 2393, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
desires position in mill from 150 bbis up; 
20 years’ experience with hard and soft 
wheat, rye, corn and buckwheat; guaran- 
tee yield, quality; do my own millwright 
work; plan and install flour mill; can give 
A No. 1 reference. Address 2387, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER, HEAD OR SECOND, BY A 
young man experienced as head, or super- 
intendent miller of mills less than 1,000 
bbls capacity and as second in those of 
2,500 bbis; best of references as to char- 
acter and ability; satisfaction guaranteed 
in any capacity. Address “‘The Miller,”’ 
228 N. 17th St., Kansas City, Kansas. 





SALESMAN NOW EMPLOYED IS DESIR- 
ous of making a change March 1; now 
representing southwestern mill in Michi- 
gan and Indiana; has also sold spring 
wheat flour for four years in same terri- 
tory; A-1 personal acquaintance with bak- 
ery trade, Address ‘“‘Indiana,"’ care North- 
western Miller, 108 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. 





SALESMAN WITH EXCELLENT SALES 
record wishes to hear from Kansas mill 
milling first class Kansas flour, for terri- 
tory in New England states, also New 
York and Pennsylvania; will consider sal- 
ary or salary and commission; state terri- 
tory and salary in first letter. Address 
“Eastern Sales,’”’ 2395, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WOULD YOU INCREASE YOUR PROFITS? 
I am making good money for this mill; 
desire change for other reasons; capable 
as manager or sales manager or any mill, 
grain and mill side line position; present 
employer recommends me, as do others; 
might take small interest; salary or will 
manage on shares. Address 2364, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY COMPETENT MILL OFFICE MAN; 
capable of holding any position in large 
milling office with exception of traffic man; 
at present employed; available at 30 days’ 
notice. Address 2360, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS CHEMIST TO TAKE CHARGE OF ANY 
size laboratory; am thoroughly experienced 
in all routine laboratory work, with four 
years of practical experience; best of ref- 
erences furnished. Address 2389, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER A NO. A-1 
experienced flour salesman with personal 
following for past eight years in Wiscon- 
sin and Iowa? Married, age 35; highest 
of references; will consider territory else- 
where if mill has established business to 
start; don’t let compensation prevent you 
from answering this ad. Address 2397, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SUCCESSFUL SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD 
miller is desirous of connecting himself 
with a good milling concern; have 30 
years’ practical experience in milling of 
all kinds of grain; good mechanic and 
understands all kinds of machinery; will- 
ing to go anywhere if steady position; 
mills from 300 to 3,000 bbis; can furnish 
the very best of recommendations. Ad- 
dress 2380, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED — PARTNER WHO UNDER- 
stands sales end of milling business to 
take active interest in 150-bbl New York 
state mill grinding both spring and winter 
wheat flours; $5,000 will buy present part- 
ner’s interest or $12,500 control; have ex- 
ceptionally cheap power, transit privileges 
and a good amount of wheat to be bought 
at mill door. Address “Active Partner,” 
2398, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE OR RENT—60-BBL FLOUR 
mill; Wolf system, steam plant, in hard 
spring wheat belt in northeastern Mon- 
tana; mill as good as new. For terms 
write to F. D. Morck, Antelope, Mont. 


PUBLIC SALE—MODERN 
feed mill (running), Hampstead, 
28, 1925; re-enforced concrete, six stories, 
capacity 300 bbls daily, Wolf equipment, 
electric and gas power. Cost $142,000 to 
build and equip in 1922. Dairying territory. 
Exceptional opportunity. For further details 
and terms write George W. Albaugh, Guy 
W. Steele, receivers, Westminster, Md, 


FLOUR AND 
Md., Feb. 





FOR SALE—100-BBL FALLS ROLLER 
mill located Sheboygan Falls, Wis; ample 
water power. Address bids to either Fred 
S. Morris, care Vollrath Co., or A. H. 
Hayssen, care Hayssen Mfg. Co., Sheboy- 
gan, Wis. 

FOR SALE—MIDGET MARVEL FLOUR 

mill, motors, scourers, separators, attri- 

tion mill, dust collectors, bran and flour 

packers, roller mill, ete; or will lease or 
sell building with this complete equip- 
ment; machinery in best of condition and 
none of it over five years old; to any one 
intending to engage in this line of business 
or needing machinery of this kind, I am 
in position to offer you a wonderful propo- 
sition. Geo. F. Schoening, Davenport, Iowa. 


February 4, 1925 


SALE—EXCELLENT MINNESOTA 
mill property; unexcelled transit privi- 
leges; brands alive; good feed territory; 
property modern; owner wishes to retire; 
bargain for any one interested in mill 
property. Address 2400, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR 





FOR SALE OR RENT—THE BEST 400- 
bbl capacity mill in the state of Minne- 
sota; has electric power at le per kilo- 
watt; plenty of elevator capacity; feed 
mill attached, and spur track for ship- 
ping; situated in city of 5,000, and in 
heavy grain section of western Minnesota; 
12 or more small towns tributary as mar- 
kets for products; for one who has suf- 
ficient operating capital a profitable busi- 
ness is assured. Address 2381, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








“Better in Every Way” 


We do not ask you to take our word 
for the fact that Sanisacks are the 
best sacks on the market. For so 
many years we have striven hard for 
improvements, for tougher paper, for 
better shipping qualities, for softer 
texture, that we are quite convinced in 
our own minds that Sanisacks must be 
better. But don’t take our word. 
Take the word of a miller who is usin 
them, who has used other brands an 
made a careful comparison. Read 
this letter from the Millville Flour and 
Grain Company. 

MILLVILLE FLOUR AND GRAIN CO., 

Manufacturers of 
White Lily Flour and Feed 
Office and Mill Foot of Sharp Street 
Millville, N. J. 10/23/24 
F. W. Behrens, Arkell & Smiths, 
Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dear Sir: 

The sacks arrived three days ago. They 
are better in every way than what we have 
been getting—tougher, printed better, and 
so soft and pliable to tie; not so thick and 
rough and do not make one’s hands sore 
to handle and tie. 

I expect to give you more orders in the 
future as they do not burst and make 
waste and trouble. Yours as ever, 

WALTER HARBISON. 

If you want better sacks, you want 
Sanisacks. Made of the toughest rope 
paper, they keep out moisture, dust 
and odors. They withstand rough han- 
dling. They can be attractively print- 
ed in bright colors that stay bright. 
Arkell & Smiths have been making 
paper sacks for more than sixty years. 
We have the experience and the equip- 
ment to meet your needs. Better sacks 
mean bigger sales. Let us furnish you 
free enough Sanisacks for a thorough 
trial. We'll gladly submit prices and 
designs. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 





present time. 


Send 
can Miller and 52 issues of 





America’s Two Oldest Milling Journals 


Tue American MIL_Ler and Tue NortHwesTern MILter, 
both established in 1873, are the two oldest flour milling periodicals 
in America which have enjoyed a continuous existence to the 


The American Miller, monthly, is the nation’s recognized author- 
ity on the science, art and practice of grain grinding. 


The Northwestern Miller, weekly, gives all the market and trade 
news, from the wheatfield to the flour and bread consumer. 


Together these two publications cover the entire field of flour mill- 
ing, both as a practical science and as a great industry. 


The regular subscription rate for each is $2 a year, but because 
they so admirably supplement one another, their publishers have 
agreed to offer them jointly at the special price of 


$3 a Year 


our combined subscription order for 12 issues of The Ameri- 
e Northwestern Miller to 


The American Miller, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


OR TO 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minnesota 














